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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. C. writes: ‘* In the observations 
upon the early Irish press made by J. R. 
in February (p. 145), a doubt was ex- 
pressed whether a copy of the first work 
which issued from this press, the Book of 
Common Prayer, is preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. I 
beg to inform you that the Library con- 
tains a copy of this book in fine condi- 
tion, and that it is generally believed 
there is no other copy in existence. 
Your correspondent’s acquaintance with 
the Library of the University connot be 
of recent date, or he could not have 
spoken of its treasures as being unre- 
vealed, as if entombed in the cryptic re- 
ceptacles of the East, described by Co- 
lonel Tod. Owing to the indefatigable 
exertions of the learned Under-Librarian, 
the Rev. J. H. Todd, the numerous MSS. 
and printed treasures of this valuable 
Library have been arranged, classified, 
and made accessible to the learned in- 
quirer.’” 

J. S. in reply to Canrianvus on the 
family of Toke, (Jan. p. 38, where he 
says, ‘‘ The ancient Barony of Hoo and 
Hastings, created 24th of Henry VI. in 
the person of Thomas Hoo, who died 
without issue, there is reason to believe 
is in abeyance in the family of Toke of 
Godinton, as John Toke of Beere married 
Joyce, only daughter of Sir Thomas Hoo, 
brother of the Lord Hoo, from which 
marriage the Rev. Nicholas Toke, the 
present possessor of Godinton, is lineally 
descended,’’) begs leave to observe, that 
‘*as the barony of Hoo was created by 
Letters Patent it would immediately be- 
come extinct on the failure of heirs male, 
and even if it had been created by writ it 
would not be in abeyance in the family of 
Toke, as Lord Hoo left issue (beside a 
son who died in his father’s lifetime 
issueless) four daughters, of whom Jane 
married Sir Roger Copley, Knight, from 
which marriage the present Sir Joseph 
Copley maternally descends. It is also 
remarkable that Lord Hoo’s name was 
Thomas, which makes it improbable that 
he should have a brother bearing the 
same.’’ This Correspondent is nearly cor- 
rect in his statement. Lord Hoo left three 
daughters and coheirs, Anne married to 
Roger Copley, Eleanor to James Carew, 
and Elizabeth to Sir John Devenish, whose 
sons Roger Copley, et. 40, Richard 
Carew, wet. 40, and Richard Devenish, ext. 
36, in 4 Hen, VIII. were found to be co- 


heirs, in right of their respective mothers, 
of Eleanor Lady Hoo and Hastings. 

The CorRREsPONDENT who inquires, 
‘‘ where was Gernon Castle in Nor- 
mandy, at which Ranulph third Earl of 
Chester is said to have been born ?’’ 
(Burke’s Extinct Peerage, p. 347), is in- 
formed that he was ‘* surnamed Gernons 
from his moustaches ; not, as some say, 
from the castle of his nativity.’’ (Hist. 
of Lacock Abbey, by Bowles and Nichols, 
p- 71.) We perceive that in Burke he is 
also called ‘‘ de Meschines,’’ but neither 
was this an hereditary surname; the dis- 
tinction of that *‘le Mescheyn’’ belongs 
to his father. It is not complimentary, 
as will be seen on reference to a French 
dictionary, odie mesquin. 

C. W. L. writes: ‘ It is with great 
diffidence that I call in question the ex- 
planation of the first common Seal of the 
city of Bristol given by such a man as the 
late Mr. Dallaway; but to me it appears 
that his translation is not the correct one, 
and therefore submit to your judgment 
that which follows,—but will first remark 
that ‘ custodio,’ among its other mean- 
ings, signifies ‘ to observe—to watch—to 
mark diligently,’ and that ‘ Porta’ 
means ‘a gate—a port, a narrow pas- 
sage.’ I should then translate the pas- 
sage ‘Secreti clavis sum ports. Na- 
vita navis Portam custodit. Portum 
vigil indice prodit.? ‘TI am the key of 
the secret port. The seaman of the ship 
observes diligently the narrow entrance. 
The warder points out the port with his 
forefinger’—and thus each is engaged in 
his duty, the warder in pointing out the 
port, and the sailor in marking the difii- 
culty and danger of entering it.’’ For 
some animadversions on Mr. Dallaway’s 
hypothesis on the more important part of 
this legend, the words seereti portus, we 
beg to refer to our number for August 
1835, p. 165. 

An OxLp CorRESPONDENT inquires, 
‘‘ who is the present representative of 
the family of Burland,’’ at one time set- 
tled in Somersctshire. The last trace he 
has found of them is, that Mary Burland 
married James Lloyd Harris, who in 
1809 obtained the Royal license to take 
the name of Burland. 

Mr. SavaGe’s communication refer- 
ring to a pedigree of Girlington in the 
Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, 
has been forwarded to the Editor of that 
work, 
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Letters of the Earl of Dudley to the Bishop of Llandaff. 8vo. Murray. 


SOME years have elapsed, which remind us how rapidly the noon of 
life is gliding away, since, arriving at the Hotel at Turin, we met Lord 
Dudley, then Mr. Ward, on the staircase ; and resumed an acquaintance 
which had been slightly formed in the ‘ academic bowers,” but which 
had been broken off by subsequent separation. He had lately left Nice 
and the Mediterranean shores, where he had been passing the winter, and 
was enjoying at Turin the elegant hospitality of Mr. Hill's table, and the 
bright delicious progress of an Italian spring ;* undetermined whether to 
return to England,—for the “ clangor tubarum” of the distant senate 
sounded in his ears,—and to see the sun on the northern side of the Alps 
vanish from him “like a fairy gift,” or to remain a few months jonger in 
Italy ; when we mentioned our design of proceeding to Florence, with 
great good-nature he agreed to accompany us, and for about six weeks we 
had the enjoyment of his constant society. We well remember his first 
misfortune at Asti, which is not mentioned in his correspondence, and 
which was subsequently the occasion of much amusement ; and his second 
—a very serious one—which he has noticed, + and which took place when 
he was riding a wretched post-horse to the quarries of Carrara. At Genoa 
we found that the new road then forming from that place along the coast 
towards Lucca—though much unfinished—was to be opened for a single 
day for the Grand Duchess Constantine, and we obtained leave to follow 
in her train, being the first Englishmen who ever passed it. The drive 
from Genoa to Sestri is not surpassed in beauty by any scene even in 
southern Italy ; but the beauty of its winding and varied shores is now 
well known, and need not detain us. Lord Dudley was always a very 
leisurely traveller, and his journeys bore a great resemblance to morning 
airings ; and thus a few weeks passed quietly and delightfully, gliding 
through the olive groves of Spezia, or gazing on the marble splen- 
dours of Pisa, or the palaces and galleries of Florence. The day before 
we left for Rome, we dined with him in company with Sir John Malcolm 
and his aid-de-camp, who were then on their way to England, having 
travelled overland from India. Sir John, we remember, amused us 
much by his description of the Viceroy of Egypt paying him the honours of 
a grand field-day, in which he showed his Arab army for the first time 
clothed in European dress, and trained to our tactics. On that evening 


* We see by our journal that the Oriental plane was in full leaf in Turin on the 2d 
of April. So was the Ailanthus glandulosa, the fig tree, and the walnut. The pear 
tree had fruit set as big as a cherry. The wheat was also in ear. Trees do not leaf 
in the same order and succession in Italy asin England. We had pees, asparagus, 
and strawberries at the Palazzo Rosso, in Genva, on the 7th of this month. 

t+ See Letters, 65, p. 310. When recovered from the surprise and alarm of his 
first accident, Lord D. joked on the effect of his supposed untimely fate, on hie 
political opponents,—the cruel triumph of Copley and the Latin epitaph by Parr. 
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we parted, and we saw him no more. Lord Dudley appears to us to have 
given a very faithful account of his tastes and feelings as regarded the 
objects of art which Italy presented to him. He visited the palaces, and 
churches and museums, and galleries of pictures, but expressed no pe- 
culiar enthusiasm or delight.* When asked by some one at Lord Brad- 
ford’s table, “ whether he admired pictures,” he answered, “ that Italy had 
taught him to look only on the best.” Nor do we recollect that his ear was 
more finely attuned to the music of sounds, than his eye to the graceful pro- 
portions of art, and the forms of intellectual beauty. His attention seemed 
more directed to the state of the country through which he was travelling : 
the government, taxes, formation of new roads, character of the sovereign, 
of the nobility (we well remember his conversation on Prince Borghese at 
Florence), and generally of the civil aud political system of the different 
states; while an evening ride among the pine-groves of the Cascina, or on 
the banks of the Arno, in a balmy atmosphere, and amid beautiful scenes, 
was a pleasure he was not willing to forego. Every one who was ac- 
quainted with this very accomplished person must have been struck with 
the quickness of his fancy, and the readiness and variety of his knowledge. 
His reason was vigorous and disciplined ; his judgment discriminate ; his 
political views temperate and sagacious ; his taste was delicate, and formed 
from the highest models ; and his memory, which seemed very retentive 
and faithful, was stored with happy illustrations, and chosen passages from 
the best writers. His general conversation was light, unaffected, and 
elegant ; but in argument, and when that argument was on a subject of 
weight, he was serious and energetic, and pressed his reasonings with 
precision and force, and sometimes with great earnestness and animation. 
We are very sorry to find that the Bishop of Llandaff has met with 
much difticulty, and some apparently not yet overcome, in obtaining per- 
mission to publish these letters, which are all addressed to himself, and thus 
become his own property. We should have supposed that all who respected 
Lord Dudley’s memory, or admired his abilities, would gratefully have met 
the wishes of one who eminently, and above all his other friends, was able 


* <The Venus,’’ says Lord Dudley, (p. 65) ‘‘ has been replaced by a statue of the 
same deity by Canova. It is not a copy, but executed upon a design of his own; and 
I very much suspect wants nothing but ten or fifteen centuries passed over its head to 
be thought little or nothing inferior to the work of the Grecian artist.’? The Medicean 
Venus is not to be dethroned by such an assertion as this. The form of Canova’s 
Venus is defective, as those who do not travel may see in the duplicate at Lord Lans- 
downe’s: the same fault exists in the central figure of the group of the Graces at 
Woburn, by the same artist. We should be inclined to make a quere whether a female 
figure could be placed in any attitude different from that of the Medicean Venus, and 
equally elegant and fascinating. Could the arms in any other position form such soft 
and flowing lines, and be so beautifully balanced? We think not: and that the one 
attitude of sovereign beauty, bidding defiance to all rivalry, has in that statue been 
selected. We mention this, apart from its consummate beauty in other respects. We 
remember standing by this figure when Lord M— asked Sir George Beaumont why a 
copy from it could not equal it. Sir George answered, ‘it could not be copied.’” 
The late Mr. Coleridge somewhere says, ‘‘ that the only modern statue is the Moses 
of M. Angelo.”? We should agree with him, but that we recollect the noble air, the 
melancholy grandeur, of the Lorenzo d’'Urbino in the Medicean chapel, by the same 
great master. As we are on the subject of sculpture we may observe, that there ap- 
pears to us to be a great defect in the well-known statue of Newton, by Roubiliac, at 
Cambridge. As the statue now stands, if the spectator passes in front and then turns 
towards the hinder part on the left side of the figure, it appears hump-backed, and the 
head almost hidden behind the shoulders. It has indeed the appearance of great de- 
formity. The best view of this statue is the side one as you enter; but a statue that 
affords only a one-sided beauty must be defective. 
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and willing todo honour to his memory. In what other hands could his 
letters, his literary fame, his character, be placed with such perfect and 
assured safety? By w hose pen could a portrait of the deceased be more 
tenderly, more correctly drawn, than by his who, in his own peculiarly 
appropriate and elegant language, could describe the virtues and talents 
which he had assisted to unfold, which he had watched with interest, and 
which his long intimacy had enabled him at once to appreciate and ad- 
mire. We should be inclined, could we presume to address the editor, to 
borrow the language which one eminent scholar used towards another, on 
the publication of the correspondence of one still greater than themselves : 
“Ego quidem persuasissinum habeo, sanctissimos maximi viri manes, si quis 
manium sensus est, sibi maximopere gratulari, anc proviaciam tibi precipue 


mandatam esse, in quo quasi imaginem hic superstitem contemplaretur. ” * 
We must now make an extract from the Bishop's preface, relating to the 
design of the publication, and the manner in which he has conducted it. 


“¢ It was not my intention to write a 
full biographical memoir of Lord Dudley, 
nor to enter into a very minute delineation 
of his character. A just idea, indeed, of 
that character may better be collected 
from his letters than from any portrait 
which my own pencould draw. if another 
volume of these letters should be permitted 
to appear, there will be an opportunity 
of completing this sketch, and of giving a 
general view of the principal incidents and 
the course of hislife. The first letteris dated 
Dec. 27, 1799; the last Feb. 11, 1831. 
That they are all equally worthy of pub- 
lication cannot be supposed or pretended ; 
but I assert with confidence that they all 
bear marks of the same intellectual and 
manly character, strong sense, acute yet 
candid observation on men and manners, 
and political affairs, original and deep re- 
flection, combined with a lively imagina- 
tion, and a knowledge of books and of the 
world rarely found united in the same 
individual. They afford also the same 
evidence of a sincere, virtuous, and ho- 
nourable mind, intent upon being useful, 
and upon performing his duty well in 
public and private life,—exhibiting in the 
season of youth, as well as in more ad- 
vanced age, that most engaging of all 
compounds, a playful fancy joined with a 
vigorous understanding and a_ serious 
heart. Intellectual energy, and contempt 
for an idle and indulgent life, are alse 
prominent features in his correspondence, 
from its very commencement; and this, 
together with his extensive reading and his 
exquisite taste in literature, makes one 
lament that he has left behind him no 


other productions of his pen (although he 
certainly wrote a great dea}) besides letters 
to his friends, and a few papers in the 
Quarterly Review. Some of these are by 
name acknowledged in the following col- 
lection ; of others the authorship, though 
generally attributed to him, seat still re- 
main matter of conjecture. 

““It would, however, be almost in- 
justice to his memory not to state, as the 
result of my own unvarying experience, 
that a deep and awful sense of religion 
formed one ingredient of his character 
together with a hatred of profaneness in 
those who profess outwardly a belief in 
Christianity. He was distinguished also 
by constancy in friendship, gratitude for 
acts of kindness, and for benefits of any 
sort, warm affection and esteem for real 
friends, considerate and kind behaviour 
towards dependants and inferiors, and a 
never-failing sense of filial duty and res- 
pect. His main infirmity, which in- 
creased with years and with the accession 
of large property, consisted in a sensitive 
apprehension of being duped or over- 
reached in ordinary transactions ; and this 
vigilant and over-nice jealousy was often 
construed into 2 closeness and parsimony 
unbecoming his great fortune. His ex- 
penditure was indeed carefully, but not 
sparingly regulated; and the duty of 
alms-giving, and of contributing to chari- 
table and religious objects, was never 
forgotten. Asan example, I may refer 
to one donation of £200 bestowed unhesi- 
tatingly at my recommendation, to a single 
family in distress.’’ 


In a subsequent part of the volume (p. 923) the Bishop thus writes on 
the occasion of a great depression of spirits under which Lord Dudicy 
suffered for some time, and which resulted probably from bodily disease : 


* See the dedication by Grevius, of the Epistles of Is 


1656, 4to. 


» Casaubon, to T. Reinesius, 
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** From this time till the beginning of 
August the correspondence assumes a new 
and a very distressing character, insomuch 
that it has been a matter of some delibera- 
tion, whether it ought to be laid before 
the public or not ; but my judgment was, 
after much hesitation, atlength fully decided 
for it. Imperfections of character indeed, 
moral faults and aberrations, infirmities of 
temper, or the grosser errors of opinion, 
ought never to be exposed, except for the 
benefit of mankind ; and then the task be- 
longs not to a personal friend, much less 
if the evidence of such infirmities came 
into his possession through the confidence 
of friendship, and in full reliance upon his 
fidelity. But in the instance before us, 
no one of these objections applies. The 
altered tone is purely the result of physi- 
cal disease. There is alternate depression 
and agitation of spirits, and morbid anxiety 
and deep distress ; but there is no aberra- 
tion of mind, no fatuity, no delusion, much 
less any obliquity of moral sentiment. 
The powerful intellect, the acute percep- 
tion, are ever apparent through the gloom, 
while the estimable moral qualities and 
religious principles, which, in the gaiety 
of social intercourse, or the bustle of life, 
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were sometimes disguised, but which really 
formed the basis of his character, now shone 
more brightly from the cessation of those 
sparkling lights which attracted the admi- 
ration of the world, and often dazzled the 
eyes of those who most lived in his society. 
Another consideration also had its weight 
with me. Ifmy friend’s reputation should 
be not only uninjured, but even heightened 
by the disclosure, I could not but think it 
a public service to record an example of 
such sufferings, happily of no long dura- 
tion, and succeeded by years of recovered 
health and happiness ; since it must tend 
to administer solace and support to others 
when visited with similar affliction. It 
may calm the agitation of many a wounded 
mind, and may reconcile them to them- 
selves, and counteract the influence of de- 
spondency, to know that their case is not 
singular,—that it is one of the ills which 
flesh is heir to; and they will surely be 
encouraged to hope that the cloud which 
hangs over them may soon pass away, as 
it did from one who, with an understand- 
ing naturally strong and vigorous, felt as 
they feel, and yet within a few weeks re- 
gained his ordinary tone of spirits, and the 
enjoyment of life with allits blessings.’’ 


We must extract, from the lettérs, the few lines that relate to Sir 


Walter Scott, if only from the natural curiosity and pleasure which we 
feel in hearing one celebrated man’s opinion of another. 


‘¢ T see there is as usual a great arvear 
of reading to be fetched up. The two last 
novels, Rob Roy and the Heart of Mid 
Lothian, I keep for my post chaise ; as long 
as they are unread 1 consider myself as 
possessed of a little fund of pleasure, upon 
which I can draw whenever | please. What 
a happy genius that of Walter Scott! 
When a man can do great things only at 
the price of severe incessant labour, I don’t 
know that he is much to be envied. It is 
almost sure to spoil his stomach and his 
temper, and to make him pass many dismal 
hours. The case is still worse where great 
talents are combined with a frantic mis- 
anthropy, like that of Rousseau and Byron. 
But it is hardly possible to conceive a 
more fortunate mortal than him that is 
possessed of such powers, along with such 


Again, 


“*T saw Heber oue of the days I was in 
town. He told me that you prefer 
Ivanhoe to any of its predecessors. | 
don’t recollect to have heard that from 
vourself. It is Canning’s opinion too, but 
{ cannot subscribe toil. Waverley, the 
Antiquary, and Old Mortality, all appear 
to me more diverting, more affecting, 
happier ctfects of the same genius. But 


felicity in the exercise of them, and who 
unites the finest genius to a cheerful, 
social disposition, and an undiminished 
relish for the pursuits and amusements of 
ordinary life. He is a great poet grafted 
upon the excellent stock ofa good-natured, 
lively, active, reasonable, companionable 
man. As to Byron, his first fruits savour 
of the parent crab, or rather the noxious 
upas of his pride and malevolence. You 
know how late Scott’s talents were in 
developing themselves. He was eight- 
and-twenty years old. I happened to be 
in Scotland when he stumbled upon this 
great genins—just as a man finds a trea- 
sure in his garden, or a gold mine upon 
his estate. He has lived upon it jollily 
ever since, and scattered his deodand over 
the world,” &c. p. 208. 


still it is the same genius, and if I had not 
seen the others I should think Ivanhoe a 
master-piece. As it is I am delighted 
with it, though I cannot forget that the 
others gave me still more pleasure. After 
all, will they last, like Don Quixote or Gil 
Klas? or will a new generation arise to 
which the reading of them will appear a 
melancholy duty, as that of Grandison 
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and Clarissa* does to us? Luckily I have 
two thirds of the last volume to read, and 
that will be enough to make this a pleasant 
evening. Si duo preterea tales, Xc. two 


Respecting Lord Byron, he says— 


‘‘T suppose you had not seen the 
‘ Corsair’ when you wrote, or you would 
hardly have refrained from mentioning it ; 
to me it appears the best of all his works. 
Rapidity of execution is no sort of apology 
for doing a thing ill, but when it is done 
well the wonder is so much the greater ; I 
am told he wrote this poem at ten sit- 
tings—certainly it did not take him more 
than three weeks. He is a most extra- 


Again, 


‘‘Lord Byron has written another poem 
which I have seen. It is very beautiful, 
but I doubt whether you would be inclined 
to show any mercy to its great and palpa- 
ble defect—the repetition of the same 
character. Lara is just the sort of gloomy, 
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more writers of equal charm and equal 
fertility, and I could give up society alte. 
gether,”’ &c. p. 248. 


ordinary person, and yet there is G. Ellis 
who does not feel his merit. His creed 
in modern poetry (I should have said con- 
temporary) is Walter Scott—all Walter 
Scott—and nothing but Walter Scott. I 
cannot say how I hate this petty factious 
spirit in literature ; it is so unworthy of a 
man so clever and so accomplished as Ellis 
undoubtedly is.” p. 12. 


Harold, the Giaour, the Corsair, and all 
the rest. This is a strange mixture of 
fertility and barrenness. One would 
think it was easier to invent a new cha- 
racter than to describe the old one over 
and over again,’’} &c. p. 53. 





haughty, and mysterious villain as Childe 


We must now quit the company of these illustrious men, and observe 
the effect which was produced on Lord Dudley’s mind, and the objects 
which most delighted him, when he, for the first time, entered the 


‘* Magne moenia Rome, 
Cujus divinas orbis adorat opes.’’ 


for there, and there alone, are the master-pieces of ancient and modern art 
so assembled as to put a traveller's knowledge and taste to a severe trial, 
and in most cases perhaps, certainly in our own, to cross the line of enjoy- 
ment, with the regret that they had not, by previous study, rendered them- 
selves more capable of building their admiration on a deeper acquaintance 
with their principles and ends. If a person’s knowledge of the fine arts is 
confined alone to those specimens which he has access to in England, many 
of his impressions on important points must be erroneous ; a journey to Italy 
would be highly valuable, were it only to correct and remove these. As 
regards exclusively the mouldcring relics of antiquity, which are scattered 
like the dim, discoloured bones of a giant amid the florid beauty and youth- 
ful luxuriance of modern Rome, our sensations of curiosity and delight ap- 
pear to arise not from the superior excellence of the works alone, or their 
long and venerable age ; but we feel, as we admire, that they were 


* See a very just criticism on Clarissa and Grandison in Memoirs of Sir J. Mackin- 
tosh, vol. ii. p. 237. The character of Lovelace is totally out ofnature. ‘There never 
was nor ever will be, such a person as Lovelace. Sir C. Grandison, with all his excel- 
lence, is like ‘‘ Sir Robert, rather dull.’”. We assert, upon the most deliberate convie- 
tion, that ‘‘ Clarissa’’ is the most dangerous and inflammatory work of fiction. pre- 
tending to be moral, that has been published in our language to our knowledge It 
is monstrous that ladies could ever have read it and written of it, 2s they did ' 

t But it must be recollected that it was Lord Byron’s great object to show in his 
favourite portraits the union of high intellect, with daring purpose and feelings of fine 
sensibility, the real grossness of which was not concealed by a flowery veil of senti- 
mentality. Such are the elements of his favourite heroes, and such the union of ex 
cellence which he wished the world to believe—to admire—perhaps to imitate. / 
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the creations of a people separated from us not only by the interval 
of years, but as living under a dispensation, a moral economy, a law 
of conscience and reason distinct from ours. <A people whose destinies 
were all unlike our own—between whom and us a gulf has been drawn ; 
with whom our relations have become so remote that the objectsthey 
pursued, however beautiful and refined, must appear to us dispropor- 
tionate to all just desires, visionary, unsubstantial ; their noblest virtues 
built on incorrect views and erroneous motives ; so that the models on 
which they formed themselves, being alien from the truth, have long since 
“crumbled to the dust or been scattered to the winds.” Their high 
genius, their great achievements, their calamitous fate inspire something 
of a melancholy and mysterious awe. They fell beneath the authority of 


a moral legislation which they could neither comprehend nor receive. The 
deities of Olympus, and their august abodes, have all vanished into empty 
air: but the Genius of Rome may still be seen with solitary and dejected 


countenance weeping over the ruins of the Capitol he loved. 


‘* Tn the first place I am bold enough to 
think, and rash enough to say, with defer- 
ence, however, to better judgments, that the 
merit of the ancient buildings here, hasbeen 
a good deal exaggerated. No doubt they 
deserve a great deal of praise and admira- 
tion, but they have received a double share 
of both from fancy, affectation, and that 
blind attachment to classical antiquity 
which swayed the minds of artists and 
scholars for some centuries after the revi- 
val of learning. There are two ways of 
considering these objects,—as what they 
are, or as what they have been. Now 
there are not above four or five of the 
ancient monuments that are still perfect 
enough to give much pleasure, except to 
a very enthusiastic eye. First, and much 
before anything else, comes the Pantheon—- 
complete, beautiful, and of the purest age. 
I really think it deserves all that has been 
said in its praise, though one’s pleasure 
in seeing it is in part to be attributed to 
the satisfaction and surprise one feels at 
the singular good fortune which has pre- 
served it entire amidst the wreck of almost 
everything else. Besides, one is a good 
deal awed by Agrippa and the Augustan 
age. Still I will fairly own if it stood at 
Turnham-green, and had been finished 
yesterday by a man from Birmingham, it 
would stillstrikeone as a noble and beauti- 
ful work. Itssize, however, whichin archi- 
tecture is a very material point, is (as I 
need not tell you) not by any means re- 
markable. It is surpassed by all the great 
modern churches. Then comes the Coli- 
seum, which, though sadly ruined, it is 
impossible to look at without being very 
much struck with its enormous mass. 


Then the Triumphal Arches, Trajan’s 
Pillar, and the little Temple of Vesta. 
This is pretty nearly all that actually 
pleases the eye. The obelisks, indeed, 
are numerous and perfect, but they are 
curious rather than beautiful. What else 
remains of antiquity consists of unsightly 
ruins.* There are, perhaps, some few 
exceptions I ought to have made, but not 
many- You may finda great many pretty 
bits and scraps, but nothing else suffici- 
ently entire to be admired as a whole. I 
am sensible, however, that the present 
beauty and perfectness of these monuments 
is not the most interesting subject of con- 
sideration. They are to be looked at 
chiefly as traces in which, by the help of 
history, we may discover the state of 
ancient art, wealth, and power. And cer- 
tainly in every part of Rome there are 
abundant proofs of its having been once 
the capital of a great, rich, enlightened, 
and victorious people. Yet I own that 
when I recollect how long and how com- 
pletely the Romans were masters of the 
world, how severely they governed it, 
how unmercifully they plundered it, and 
how much of their greatness and authority 
was concentrated in this single city; I 
am not at all surprised at the extent or 
splendour of their public works. All that 
they did when compared with the vastness 
of their empire, is very much inferior in- 
deed to what was accomplished by the 
little republics both of Greece and its co- 
lonies. Indeed, there is no point on 
which travellers seem now to be more 
agreed, than on the preference that is due 
to the remaining monuments of Grecian 
architecture. Those that have seen 


* The ‘ Aqueducts ’? should not have been overlooked ; entering Rome from the 
Naples Road their broken arches appear stretching in long lines across the plain with 


g 
> 


reat effect ; to our eye the most picturesque of all the remains of Roma Antica, are the 


‘* Acrium per iter suspensis fluctibus amnes.” 


] 
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Greece first—and there are several of that 
description here now—speak of the Ro- 
man buildings much less respectfully than 
I have ventured to do. Something must 
be ascribed to the strength of the first im- 
pressions, and to the vanity which in- 
duces people almost always to overrate 
what they have seen, particularly if it is at 
all difficult of access ; but still their opi- 
nion is so decisive and so universal, that 
I am goreunded it is founded in truth. 
* 9 * There are, I apprehend, but 
few specimens of completely pure archi- 
tecture among the Roman churches. 
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Many of them are particularly ugly, St. 
Paul’s without the Walls forcertain, which 
outside looks like a huge barn. In 
others, even of those that have just pre- 
tensions to beauty, the defects are still ob- 
vious enough to strike the eye at once of 
an unskilful beholder. However, they are 
all worth seeing, at least once, either for 
what they are, or for what they con- 
tain ; and on the whole they give one 
a very high notion of the riches, taste, and 
liberality of papal Rome—even exclusively 
of St. Peter’s, which forms a class of it- 
self.’’ 


The impressions from a first view of the magnificent temple of apostacy, 


that have been formed by different persons, we have found to be singularly 
unlike. Our own was that of majesty and beauty, united with wonderful 
effect, not equalling the Gothic cathedral perhaps in the former, but in 
the latter quality far surpassing it: and on the whole, when strong and 
sudden feelings have subsided, more fitted to produce and sustain a perma- 
nently pleasing impression. We remember Lord Dudley saying to us as 
we entered together one of the Florentine churches during the perform- 
ance of the service—“ If I could but believe that all this is true, how 
beautiful would it be ; "—but our business is to give his opinion of St. 


Peter's. 


‘* T suppose (he writes), I should general- 
ly speaking be reckoned among those that 
are inclined to undervalue Rome both an- 
cient and modern. But, whatever praise 
I have subtracted from other objects, I 
am disposed to keep upon this one. My 
expectations were of course great, but 
they have been more than fulfilled. In- 
deed, I had no notion that such an effect 
could be produced by a mere building. 
There is no getting accustomed to its 
grandeur and beauty. I see it every day, 
but my veneration and delight are as 
great as ever. The Duomo of Milan has 
not even prepared you for it. You have, 
I dare say, often seen and heard the com- 
mon remark, that, owing to the accuracy 
of its propertions, people are not aware of 
its prodigious size, when they first enter it. 
This observation, however, has not been 
confirmed by my own experience. Its size 
is what struck me most at the first mo- 
ment, and before I had time to attend to 


the symmetry of its from, and the richness 
and exquisite workmanship of its orna- 
ments. It has too, another quality which 
one should not perhaps have expected to 
find, united to so much grandeur and 
magnificence—that of being remarkably 
cheerful. But it is a decent, tempered 
cheerfulness, which is perhaps quite as 
well suited to its destination, as the awful 
gloom of the Gothic churches. I say this, 
though I am extremely fond of Gothic 
architecture. Indeed, if I could imagine 
anything finer than St. Peter’s, it would 
be a Gothic church of the same enormous 
dimensions, in as pure a taste, and as 
finely executed as the cathedral at York. 
You have seen a great many fine palaces 
at Genoa. They can hardly be upon a 
grander scale than those at Rome, which 
are by much the most magnificent habita- 
tions I ever saw for private persons, in 
point both of size and of exterior deco- 
ration.” 


The “ immondizia” of Rome seems to have affected Lord Dudley much 


more than it did us; though, perhaps, there was some real difference as 
to the state of the city between January, when he dates his letter, and 
when we were enjoying its blue skies and golden prospects in that 


charming season ‘‘’ twixt Midsummer and May.” 


‘* Now comes the drawback upon the 
splendid and interesting objects in Rome, 
and which I own diminishes their effect, 


Gent. Mac. Vou, XIII. 


in my eyes at least, to a wonderful degree. 
It is the extreme filth and shabbiness of 
the wretched town that surrounds them. 
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Regular streets of lofty well-built houses 
are not at all necessary in order 
to set off fine public buildings. Oxford 
is a sufficient proof of that, where there 
is hardly a_ single handsome private 
house, and yet where every thing appears 
to the best advantage. But cleanliness, 
neatness, space, and a tolerable state of 
repair, are quite indispensable. In Rome 
you search in vain for any one of these 
advantages. There is not a single wide 
street, and but one handsome square 
(Piazza di Navona.) Poverty and dirt 
pursue you to the gates of every monu- 
ment, ancient or modern, public or pri- 
vate. You never saw any place so nasty 
nor so beggarly—nor I, except one. Lis- 
bon is a little worse than Rome, and only 
a little, and it is a disgrace to civilized 
man. The description of dirt is no very 
pleasant thing, and therefore for your sake 
and my own, [ will not make one. But 
if you ever come to Rome you must 
prepare yourself for having your senses 
outrageously offended wherever you go. 
The dignity of a palace—the sanctity of 
a church—the veneration that is due to 
the remains of ancient greatness—nothing 
commands the smallest attention to de- 
cency or cleanliness. One of our earliest 
and most natural associations is that of 
purity with a fountain. Rome has de- 
stroyed that in my mind for ever. It con- 
tains an incredible number of beautiful 
fountains, most abundantly supplied with 
water, but they are all so surrounded by 
every object that is calculated to excite 
disgust, asto be absolutely unapproachable. 
So much dirt implies negligence and sloth. 
Accordingly every thing is kept in a care- 
less, slovenly way. Not a trace of that 
neatness and attention to details, which 
gives so much additional beauty to the 
splendid scene you have beheld from the 
Place de Louis XV., and which in Eng- 
land is quite universal. In every thing 
here, and in every body, you see symp- 
toms of that sort of foolish laziness, of 
which ameng us none but children and 
very bad servants are guilty: you meet 
with it on all occasions, great and small. 
When they repair a church, the rubbish 
remains to spoil the roof, and encumber 
the steps. When they cut a garden hedge, 
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they leave the clippings to stop up the 
walks. The effect of this disposition on 
the buildings, is quite deplorable—no- 
thing looks its best, and most things look 
their worst, except St. Peter’s, for, to do 
them justice, they have the grace to keep 
that in good order. All the rest, looks 
as if it had been thrown into Chancery 
for the last twenty years. I believe the 
substantial repairs, (as our builders speak), 
are in general pretty well attended to, but 
in spite of that, they continue to preserve 
all the effect of incipient ruin. Rome is 
like a beautiful woman slip-shod, in a 
dirty gown, with her hair en papillote. It 
requires great enthusiasm, or great power 
of abstraction to prevent disgust from 
being the prevalent feeling, even while 
one is looking at some of the most consi- 
derable objects. It has been observed that 
the Spaniards finish nothing—the Italians 
take care of nothing. They have suffered 
more fine things to go to ruin in Rome 
from mere neglect, than almost any other 
capital ever possessed. Some of the 
finest works of Raphael,* Domenichino and 
Guido, have been destroyed for want of the 
most trifling expense or trouble. One half 
of Rome is to me invisible. With respect 
to the fine arts, I am in a state of total, ir- 
recoverable blindness. I have caused 
myself to be carried round to all the fine 
pictures and statues, and placed in the 
full blaze of their beauty; but scarce a 
ray has pierced the film that covers my 
eyes. Statues give me no pleasure, pic- 
tures very little ;+ and when I am pleased, ° 
it is uniformly in the wrong place, which 
is enough to discourage me from being 
pleased at all. In fact, I believe that if 
people in general were as honest as I am, 
it would be found that the works of the 
great masters are in reality much less 
admired than they are now supposed to 
be ; not that I am at all sceptical about 
their merit, but I believe that merit to be 
of a sort which it requires study, habit, 
and perhaps even some practical know- 
ledge of the principles of the fine arts to 
perceive and relish. You remember that 
Sir Joshua tells us that he was at first in- 
capable of tasting all the excellence of 
Raphael and Michel Angelo. And if he, 


already no mean artist, was still uniniti- 





* “Look homeward now ! ’? When we reproach the Jtalians for suffering the works 
of Raphael to perish, let us not be unmindful that we are falling into the same sin. 
See what was said before the Committee on the Fine Arts, in evidence of the present 
state of ‘the Raising of Lazarus’’ in our gallery ; and see also what Dr. Waagen says on 


the same subject, in his ‘‘ Arts and Artists in England.’’—Vol. i. 191. 


swers Mr. Seguier ? 


What an- 


t+ Lord Dudley did not always speak so unreservedly and unconditionally of his 
want of taste for the fine arts; but he used to say, that his residence in Italy, where 
pictures of all kinds abound, made him care for none but the masterpieces of art. 
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ated in the higher mysteries of his art, 
and obliged at first to take upon trust 
much of that which was afterwards made 
clear to him by further study and labour, 
what shall we say about the sincerity of 
those who, knowing so much less, pretend 
to feel so much more?* for my part, I 
think of them as much as I should think 
of any body who, being just able to pick 
out the meaning of a Latin sentence, 
should affect to admire the language and 
versification of the Georgics. So much 
by way of apology, ‘pro me ipso et pro 
omni Mummiorum domo.’ I learn from 
others that the riches in all that belongs 
to the fine arts, which Rome still con- 
tains, are quite prodigious. They have 
been a good deal diminished by the 
robbery of the French, and by the po- 
verty of Prince Giustiniani, and the 
baseness of Prince Borghese, who both 
sold their collections. But what re- 
mains is sufficient to afford an inexhaus- 
tible subject of admiration to artists and 
connoisseurs. It is but justice to the 
French to say, that, though ‘they de- 
prived Rome of some of its greatest orna- 
ments, yet in other respects they rendered 
it great service.’ My good friend Eustace 
wrote under the influence of a most 
childish prejudice, when he represented 
them as enemies of the fine arts. Napo- 
leon was beginning to improve Rome with 
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the same magnificence and good taste of 
which he has left such monuments at 
Paris. By his order immense accumula- 
tions of earth and rubbish were removed 
from some of the ancient ruins, an ope- 
ration by which in all instances the ap- 
pearance of them was much improved, 
and in some curious discoveries were 
made. From what I have said (and in- 
deed from what you well know already,) 
you must be aware, that what is wanted 
here is not any new buildings. All that is 
necessary is to take care of those that 
already exist, and set them off to advan- 
tage, and above all, to cleanse the Au- 
gean filth of this imperial city. He had 
already directed his attention to all these 
objects, and in a few years Rome would 
have assumed quite a new aspect, and, in 
my opinion at least, the loss of all that 
was taken away, would have been more 
than compensated by the improvement of 
what remains. Consider for instance, if 
you happen to have a plan of Rome, 
what an effect would have been produced 
in one single instance by throwing down 
the wretched houses, that now come up to 
the colonnade of St. Peter’s, and opening 
a magnificent street to the Castle of St. 
Angelo and the Tiber. But the whole 
spirit of improvement is gone, and the 
power,” &c. 


We now give the editor’s parting words, and sincerely do we hope that 


all obstacles may be removed which serve to impede a further publication, 
and that the unfinished portrait may be completed without interruption, 
by the same friendly and able hand which has commenced it.+ 


* Would not Lord Dudley’s argument tend to prove that pictures can only be un- 
derstood and truly admired by painters ? a picture consists of the colouring and the 
composition ; but many an eye, besides that of the artist, is gifted with the power of 
understanding the harmony of colours ; and with regard to the composition{of a picture, 


it surely is not beyond the reach of good taste and careful judgment. The unprofes- 
sional admirer is also less subject to be biassed than the painter by favourite views and 
systematic principles. George the 1V. for instance (we know from the best authority,) 
had a really good taste in pictures ¢o a certain extent ; and he knew the point where 
his knowledge stopped. 

+ We cannot withhold the satisfaction of extracting the Bishop’s very able and in- 
teresting character of the late Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Cyril Jackson; 6 wodv- 
KXetTos Kal ToAVpabys: whose memory will be preserved, when his contemporaries 
and his pupils have passed away, equally by the Bishop’s pen, and by the chisel of 
Chantrey :-— 

“T cannot let this sentence pass, without bearing testimony to the extraordinary 
merit of the individual here alluded to, Dr. Cyril Jackson. During 30 years that 
he presided over Christ Church, he uniformly consulted not only the particular inter- 
ests of that body, but the general good of the university, of which it was the principal 
component part. His talents for government, his knowledge of the world, his insight 
into character, his native energy, his thirst for knowledge, his universal informa- 
tion, his classical taste, his learning, and his love of learning, all conspired to fit him 
admirably for the station which he adorned. Added to these qualities, there was a 
generous desire to encourage and reward merit, and infuse a love of liberal and 
honourable pursuits into young minds, over whom his personal qualities gave him a 
commanding influence. If measured by that which is perhaps the surest test of intel- 
lectual ability, ascendancy, imperceptibly acquired over all with whom a man has to 
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‘¢ Having now arrived at a period in 
Lord Dudley’s life when a new position 
in society, and a new sphere of action 
were opened for him, through the death of 
his father, which happened in the follow- 
ing April, I have thought it best to regard 
this as an epoch, and to close the volume 
with this letter. Whether any more let- 
ters will be published is a question not to 
be determined, it seems, by my own judg- 
ment; and I confess, whatever construc- 
tion may be put on the avowal, that I 
cannot submit either to solicit permission 
as a favour, or to recognise the duty of 
executors in such a case, and forbid the 
publication of letters addressed to myself, 
merely because they have the legal power 
of doing so, as possessing a share in the 
copyright. As far as tenderness for the 
reputation of the testator, whose property 
they administer, may influence the pro- 
ceedings, their motives must be respected ; 
but I may perhaps be forgiven, consider- 
ing the relation that subsisted between me 
and the writer, if I assert a moral claim 
to be regarded, not only as a safe guar- 
dian of that reputation, but as the safest 
perhaps that could be found among his 
surviving friends. There is a well-known 
passage of Cicero, which has been often 
quoted in reprobation of the practice of 
divulging private correspondence. ‘ At 
etiam literas (he exclaims indignantly 
against Antony,) quas me sibi misisse 
diceret, recitavit, homo et humanitatis ex- 
pers, et vite communis ignarus. Quis 
enim unquam, qui paululum modo bo- 





THE following document, which by 
the kindness ofa friend is here printed 
from the original, becomes interesting 
on a consideration of the circum- 
stances under which it was framed. It 
contains, in the first place, a cata- 
logue of the military stores of the City 





do, his superiority was decisively proved. 
the ‘little platoon he belonged to in society,’ it was more than compensated by the 
greatjpublic services which through that medium he rendered, and by the disinterested 


part he took in establishing the system of examination for degrees. 
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norum consuetudinem ndsset, literas ad se 
ab amico missas, offensione aliqua inter- 
posita, in medium protulit, palamque re- 
citavit? Quid est aliud tollere e vita 
vite societatem, quam tollere amicorum 
colloquia absentium ??—‘ Quam multa joca 
solent esse in epistolis, que prolata si 
sint, inepta videantur ? quam multa seria, 
neque tamen ullo modo divulganda.’—Cic. 
Phil. ii. 3. Now, to the first part of this 
censure I have no fear whatever of being 
exposed. So far from being actuated by 
feelings of enmity and resentment, my 
sole object is to do honour to the memory 
of a deceased friend ; and in case the par- 
tiality of friendship should be thought 
likely to lead me into the latter error, I 
fearlessly appeal for my vindication, to 
the letters now published, written in all 
the freedom of familiar and confidential 
intercourse, written often in haste and on 
the spur of the moment, under the influ- 
ence of various feelings and fluctuations of 
animal spirits ; yet in no one of them, nor 
in the remainder which are unpublished, 
do I discern a single passage which be- 
trays weakness or puerility, or improper 
levity, much less a single line which ought 
to be suppressed upon any moralor religi- 
ous consideration. 

**Notone which dying he would wish to blot.” 


But I am content to wait the issue; and 
for the present to dismiss the volume, in 
full confidence that it will justify my ori- 


ginal design, and perhaps tend to its final 
completion.’’* 









of Coventry, at a date shortly subse- 
quent to a period when there can be no 
doubt they were recruited, on the 
alarm of the Spanish Armada; and 
secondly, a list of those articles which 
were dealt out to the principal citi- 
zens on occasion of their next public 






If he carried too far his attachment to 


By this system 


a new spirit was breathed into the university, and the comparative importance of his 
own college was proportionally reduced, a consequence to which he could not be 
blind, but which did not restrain him from promoting zealously what he felt to be an 
act of duty, in all persons enjoying endowments for the encouragement of learning, 
and invested with a public trust for that purpose.”’ 

* Since the volume was written, the Editor observes that fresh restraints are im- 
posed upon him, which tend to make any future publication a matter of great uncer- 


tainty. 
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alarm, about sixteen years after, 
arising from the disclosure of the 
Gunpowder Treason. At the latter 
period, as is well known, it was part 
of the plot of the conspirators, after 
they had destroyed the members of 
the Royal Family in London, to seize 
upon the person of the only remaining 
individual, the Lady Elizabeth (then 
nine years old), and, under the name 
and authority of Elizabeth the Second, 
to assume the government of the 
kingdom. The Princess was then re- 
sident at Coombe Abbey near Coven- 
try, under the care of Lord and Lady 
Harrington of Exton; * but, on the 
news arriving in the country, which 
it seems was not until the 7th of No- 
vember, she was removed into Co- 
ventry for greater safety, and was 
there lodged at the house of Mr. 
Hopkyns.t 
21 Maij 1589. 
1. Ten newe corslettes w'" head-peeces, 
vambraces, taces & collers. 
2. Eight Almon corslettes w'> head- 
peeces, collers, vambraces, and taces. 
3. Thre corslettes w*" collers, vam- 
braces & taces, w'out headpeeces. 
4. One Almon corslet w'*out coller, 
or headpeece. 
5. One Almon corslet w'"out coller, 
headpeece, elbowe or forpart. 
6. One back and brest of an Almon 
corslet. 
7. Two old complet armors. 
8. Eleven whit comorrians w'" viij 
crestes. 
9. Twelve white Dutche morrians lyned 
wt yellowe buckeram. 
10. Foure black Dutch morrians, one of 
them lyned wt yellow buckeram. 
11. Fourtene flaskes w'® flappes un- 
strong. 
12. Eleven tuchboxes w" stringes. 
13. Thre dosen of newe flappes. 
14. Foure bandeliers. 
15. One broken flaske & the topp of a 
flaske. 
16. Foure bundles of matche waying 
(blank.) 
17. Foure horne flaskes wt*out stringes. 
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18. Thirtene old swordes w''out ska- 
bardes, whereof iij be broken. 

19. Foure old daggars, and ij old dagger 
blades. 


In the Gallery. 


20. Seaventene black comorrians. 
21. Two old white sallettes. 
22. Foure partizantes. 
23. Two holberdes. 
24. Foure gleves. 
25. One spere poynt. 
Twenty-two black bills. 
27. Twentie-two bowes. 
28. Twentie-foure sheaffe of arrowes. 
29. Thirtie-one sculls. 
Fourtie-one pikes headded. 
31. Ten light horsmens staves hedded. 
. Nyne pykes w'tout headdes. 

33. Twentie light horsmens staves un- 
headded. 

34. Eleven bill helves. 

35. Fourteene short staves. 

36. Eleven curriors. 

37. Twentie-three callivers, wherof ij be 
broken, 

38. Twentie newe flaskes & tutchboxes 
stringed. 

Ric’ Smyth, maio'. 





These thinges under written were lent 
out the 7 of November 1605, when 
the lady Elizabeth laye at Mr. Hop- 
kyns. 

1. To m*. Breres iij pikes, i partizant, & 
ij black bills. 
2. To m". Sewall ij corslettes, iij pykes, 

j partizant, & ij bills. 

3. To mf. Richardson j corslet, j 
pike, iij black bills. 

4. Tom". Howcott iij pikes, j corslet, 
iij bills, j partizant. 

5. To m*. Walden ij ‘pikes, ij black 
bills, j gleve. 

6. To m'. Bedford ij horsmens staves, 
jcorslet, & ij bowes. 

7. To m*. Graveno® j corslet, ij pikes, 

& ij billes. 

8. To m". Rogerson iij bills, ij pikes, & 
one corslett. 

9. To m". Letherbarowe iij bills. 

10. To m'. Collyns, maio', j partizant & 
ij halberdes. 








* See a letter of Lord Harrington in Park’s Nuge Antique; and also a letter of the 
Princess in Ellis’s Collection of Letters ; copied in Nichols’s Progresses, &c. of James 


I. vol. i. p. 590; vol. iv. p. 1068, 


+ Of the latter part of the document, a copy was communicated to Mr. Nichols’s 


Progresses (iv. 1068), by Mr. T. Sharp, as a Council-house minute. 


It is there thus 


headed, ‘‘ Delivered forthe of Armory the 7th of November 1605, when the Lady Eliza- 
The paragraphs 2 and 10 are omitted, but in other re- 
Mr. Breers (the first name mentioned,) was 


(Progr. 


beth laye at Mr. Hopkins.” 
spects it agrees with the present copy. 


M.P. for Coventry, and Henry Prince of Wales slept at his house in 1612, 


of K. Jas. ii, *499.) 
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In further illustration of the same 
subject we extract from Mr. Gage 
(Rokewode)’s History of the Hundred 
of Thingoe, p. 334, another document 


of the memorable year 1558, showing 
how a country parish in Suffolk was 
then armed towards the defence of the 
kingdom :— 





Trayned Men in Chevyngton the third of Maye, an. D’ni 1588. 
A, R, Elizabeth xxx. 


A pykeman, furnished with a corslet of the town, with sword, 
daggard, and gyrdle of Henry Paman and Martin Paman, 
and with the pyke of John Fletcher. 

A pykeman, furnished with the other corslet of the towne, 
with sword, daggard, and gyrdle of Edward Paman, and with 
the pyke of John Bartylmew. 

A shotte, furnished with a calyver, flask, and touch-box of 
the widow Norman, the burgenet of John Bartylmew, with 
the sword of widow Norman (def. sword-hilt), and daggard 
and gyrdle of John Lynge, Thomas Barnard, and Robert 
Gooday. 

John Gooday (he was A shotte, furnished with the calyver, flaske, touch-box, 

removed from this to sword, daggard, and gyrdle of the widow Chapman, and bur- 

the town muskett). genet of Henry Wymarke. 

John Lynge. A byliman, furnished with almayn ryvet, head piece, gorget, 
sword, daggard, gyrdle, and black byll of the widow Paman. 

John Petit (Trowton A byllman, furnished with almayn ryvet, head piece and 

was afterwards in his black byll of Edward Paman, Henry Paman, and Martin 

room). Paman. Def. sword, daggard, and gyrdle, 

Edmund Fyrmyn. An archer, furnished with his own bow, sheefe of arrows, 
steele capp, redd cappe, sword, daggard, and gyrdle. 

Thomas Baxter (after- An archer, furnished with bow and sheefe of arrows of 

ward Gerard was in Edward Paman and Henry Paman, and with steele cap and 

his room). red cap of Mary Paman, widow; def. sword, daggard, and 

rdle. 
“ archer, furnished with bow, sheefe of arrows, steele cap, 
red cap, sword, daggard, and gyrdle of George Sparrow. 


Henry Mosse. 
William Johnson. 


Robert Norman. 


Christopher Gooday. 


Afterwards, viz. at a muster of trayned soldiers, before Sir John Heigh™ Knight, 
the vit® of August 1595, 37° Elizabeth, new supplies were spoken of, to be thus, viz. 
Clement Paman a corslet furnished, Henry Paman a calyver furnished, George Spar- 
row a calyver furnished, Christopher Gooday and Edmund Fyrmyn a calyver furnished. 
And then bowmen and billmen were not called for, neither was it then proposed to 
call for them any more, but yet every person bound by statute law to have the fur- 
niture for them are left chargeable still by the same statutes. 





Mr. Rokewode has not accompanied 
this curious document with any re- 
marks ; but it may be here pointed out 
that its postscript is particularly ob- 
servable with reference to the decline 
of archery. It states that in 1595 
neither bowmen nor billmen were 
called out; and, though the law re- 
quiring their equipment remained un- 
altered, yet it was understood that 
they would be demanded again. Asa 
substitute, two new calivers were 
furnished. Only eleven years before 
this, when two hundred men were 
raised in Lancashire for the Irish 
service, eighty were directed to be 


furnished with calivers, forty with 
corslets, forty with bows, and forty 
with halberds, or good black bills; all 
were to have swords and daggers.* 
They were also to ‘‘ be furnished with 
swords & daggers, and likewise con- 
venient doublets and hose, and alsoe 
acassocke of some motley or other 
sadd grene collor or russet;’’ there 
was to be delivered ‘‘ to every soldior, 
beinge a harquebusier, two pounds of 
good poulder, with convenient match 
and bullet for the use of his peece, and 
likewise for every soldior vs. of money, 
to provide a mantle in Ireland, besyde 
his livery coate, when he shalbe there 





* Printed in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, and more recently in Baines’s History of 
Lancashire. 
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aryved.” At this period (1584) the 
following were the prices of armour at 
the city of Chester :— 

The caliver, furnished with flaske 
and touch box, laces and moulds 
xiiis. ivd. 

The corslet, furnished, xxvis. viiid. 

The morispyke, iiis. 

The offensive arms of the men pro- 
vided with corslets are not mentioned, 
but it may be supposed they were ar- 
chers, bringing their own bows. 

The figure which occurs first in our 
plate,* reviving the fire of his match,t 
is armed with a caliver. This was 
a fire-arm which derived its name 
from being a harquebuse of a standard 
calibre ;{ it was lighter than the un- 
wieldy musket, and could therefore be 
fired without a rest ;§ and on that ac- 
count Falstaff says, with regard to one 
of his undersized recruits, ‘“‘ Put me 
a caliver into Wart’s hands.’’|} De- 
pendent from the Harquebusier’s girdle 
will be perceived his string of match, 
his powder flask and his touch-box, 
both stringed, as mentioned in the pre- 
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ceding documents, and also a small 
pouch for his bullets. His only defen- 
sive armour is a morion or headpiece of 
iron ; and he wears arapier at his side. 

The second figure, the Pikeman, 
wears also a morion, which, in De 
Gheyn’s plates, is ornamented with a 
plume, but in the English set, from 
which Grose’s plates are copied, that 
ornament is omitted. He hasalso the 
cuirass or corslet of Almaine rivett, 
(i. e. of German manufacture,) with 
iron taces, or flaps for the protection 
of the thighs, but no vambraces, or 
armour for the arms. He wears a 
handsome pair of gloves, which was 
not allowed to the other footmen. His 
pike, of which the point is separately 
shown, was about fifteen feet long; and 
at his side is a rapier.] 

The third figure is a Musketeer, dis- 
charging his piece, which is supported 
from the ground by the rest. The 
barrell of the musket was in England 
four feet in length, and its bore suited 
to bullets of twelve in the pound. He 
wore, suspended from his left shoul- 





* These figures are taken from some very spirited engravings by Jacques de Gheyn ; 
of which there are three series, in quarto: 1. Armed with calivers, forty-two plates ; 
2. Pikemen, thirty-two plates; 3. Musketeers, forty-two plates (or thereabouts). The 
first plate of each series is engraved in the first volume of Grose’s Military Antiqui- 
ties : and in his second volume Grose has given a series of the exercise of Pikemen, 
thirty-three figures ; and another of Musketeers, forty-eight figures, evidently de- 
rived originally from De Gheyn’s designs, though modified to a somewhat later style 
of costume. 

+ The word of command to this part of the exercise was, ‘‘ Blow off your Coal.” 

¢ See in Meyrick’s Crit. Inquiry into Antient Armour, vol. iii. p. 42, the statement 
of Sir John Smith that a caliver was the same weapon as a harquebuse, only ‘ of 
greater circuite,’’ or bore ; and the account of one Edmund York, who was employed 
to regulate the militia of London by Queen Elizabeth : ‘‘ Before the battle of Moun- 
gunter the Princes of the Religion caused several thousand harquebuses to be made, 
all of one calibre, which was called Harguebuse de calibre de Monsieur le Prince; so 
I think some men, not understanding French, brought hither the name of the height 
of the bullet of the piece, which word calibre is yet continued with our good can- 
noniers.”’ 

§ Fosbroke says of the caliver, it “‘ had a wheel-lock ;’’ quoting Meyrick as his au- 
thority ; but in this respect that author directly contradicts him, for he says (iii. 42), 
‘* This was in England, as well as the musket, a match-lock piece ; for, notwithstand- 
ing the invention of the wheel-lock, it was too expensive to be used by the common 
soldiery.’’ It is to one individual specimen (Meyr. 44) that the statement ‘‘it had a 
wheel-lock ’’ applies, and to two others what follows,—‘‘ sometimes a portrait of the 
owner on the stock, and a magazine for bullets in the stock. It was three feet two 


inches long,’’—that is, the first mentioned is of that length, two others each three 
feet. (Meyrick, ibid.) This generalising from particular (and possibly extraordinary) 
instances, is too much the fault of Mr. Fosbroke’s work. 

{| Shakspeare’s Henry IV. Part II. 

§ This equipment agrees with the description of Pikemen given by John Bingham 
in his account of the armour of the English, appended to his translation of the Tactics 
of Alian, fol. 1616. 
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der, a bandalier, at the lower end of 
which were suspended his leathern bag 
for bullets and his touch-box ; and on 
either side were strung fifteen or six- 
teen charges for powder. His strings 
of match hang from the same girdle as 
his rapier. The English musketeers 
wore iron head-pieces, as shown in the 
series Grose has engraved ; but in the 
series by De Gheyn they appear in a 
variety of those very picturesque hats, 
ornamented with bands and feathers, 
which occur in other pictures of the 
time of James the First, and particu- 
larly in the conversation piece of the 
Gunpowder Conspirators, representing 
the fashion of the very period which 
has led to these observations. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to 
be added, that the morrians, comor- 
rians, and sallettes which occur in the 
Coventry inventory, were all different 
kinds of head-pieces ; as was the bur- 
genet, of which there were two at 
Chevington. The morion was a name 
applied to those which had a rim round 
them like that of a hat, a fashion sup- 
posed to have been derived from the 
Spanish moors; they had also a ridge 
down the front, (as shown in the plate) 
which was called the comb, whence the 
comorrian, or combed morion. The 
sallet was an older name for a steel 
cap for infantry, which had the ridge, 
but not the rim.* The burgenet, or 
bourgoinet, was a more complete hel- 
met, with a large ledge at bottom, en- 
abling it to turn on the hausse-col, or 
collar. 

The partizants, halberds, gleves, and 
bills, come into the class of weapon 
between a spear and an axe. 

The curriors, of which there were 
eleven at Coventry, seem to have been 
a more rare species of weapon. They 
were fire-arms, differing little from the 
hagbut or harquebuse ; and are men- 
tioned once or twice in a letter of Lord 
Wentworth to Queen Mary respecting 
the siege of Calais. 

The following extracts may here be 
appended from the schedule of rates and 
prices of armour fixed in London by 
Royal Commission in 1631, the whole 
of which may be found in the works 
of Grose and Meyrick. 


The prices of the parts of the whole Cors- 
let, or Footman’s Armour, russetted, 
viz :— 


ee A e &£ 
The breast S ° a Vv vi 


The backe ‘ . -  idiii vi 
The tassets . ° . v 

The combd headpeece lyned iii vi 
The gorget lyned . ii vi 


The totall £i ii - 

If the breast, back, and tassets be lyned 
with red leather, the price will be il. iiiis, 

The price of a pike was 4s. 6d.; 
that of a new musket, with mould, 
worm and scowrer, 15s. 6d.; that of 
a harquebuze with a firelocke and 
belte, swivell, flaske, key, moulde, 
worme and scowrer, 1/. 16s.; and for a 
new bandalier with twelve charges, a 
prymer, a pryming wyre, a bullet bag, 
and a strap or belt of two inches in 
breadth, 2s. 6d. It may be added that 
all the parts of the armour of Charles’s 
reign, as well as the military costume 
of both officers and men, are excellent- 
ly represented in colours, in the paint- 
ed glass of a window in Farndon 
church, Cheshire, at p. 408, vol. ii. 
of Ormerod’s History of that county. 

J.G.N 








LAMPADOPHORIA. 

Tue custom of illuminating with 
torches or lamps, at certain times of 
the year, has been common in many 
parts of the East . . . It likewise con- 
stituted a particular festival at Athens, 
the Lampadophoria, which were cele-- 
brated in honor of Minerva, Prome- 
theus, and Hephestus. 

The remains of this game,I think, 
can be now traced in an amusement of 
children in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
where, say four or five, are sitting 
round the fire, a lighted stick is handed 
from hand to hand, the one holding it 
repeating the following nonsense. 

Robin alive, alive it shall be, 

If it dies in thy hand thou saddled shall be 

With sticks, stocks, and stones, 

And old marrow-bones ; 

Prythee, good fellow, take to thee. 

On its going out, for it is handed 
about till it doth, the person whose 
hand it was in, is immediately rolled 
down, and chairs, tables, stools, and 
anything for fun, put upon him: thus 
ending the game. 1. BoP. 








* See in Meyrick’s plate LN VIII. four men, an archer wearing a plain scull-cap, a 
harquebusier a sallet, a billman a morian,’ and a pikeman a combed morian, temp. 


Mary. 


2 


t+ Meyrick, iii. 27. 
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NOTES ON BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
(Concluded from Vol. XT. p. 133.) 


Vou. VIIL. p. 146, “Dr. John Jortin, a voluminous and respectable 
writer on general subjects, as well as an eminent divine.” Croker. This 
account is scarcely precise enough to be satisfactory ; Jortin's Works are 
all either critical or theological, with the exception of his poetry; as to 
his being “an eminent divine,” we qnoted, in our number for February 
1839, p. 131, the judgment of the late Mr. Rose on that subject, and we 
wiil now give the words of another well-informed writer. ‘ The remarks 
of Jortin [on Ecclesiastical History] are a vulgar caricature, distinguished 
not more for their uselessness, and the absence of every noble feeling, than 
for the author's shameful ignorance of the subject which he presumed to 
handle.” V. Dowling’s Introduction to Ecclesiastical History, p. 196. In 
this work of Jortin’s occurs one of the very first notices of Dr. Johnson 
that we have met with. Jortin quotes a passage in Morhof concerning a 
dream related by Grotius, Salmasius, and others ; and then adds, “ I am 
obliged to Mr. Samuel Johnson for referring me to this place of Morhof.” 
Vide Notes on Eccl. Hist. ii. p. 120. Dr. 8S. Parr told the writer of this 
note that Morhof's work was a great favourite with Dr. Johnson. 

P. 147. ‘*Styan Thirlby, a critic of at least as much reputation as he 
deserves.” Croker. Surely such notes as these impart little information ; 
bnt we will give something more satisfactory. Walchius, in his excellent 
work Bibliotheca Patristica, p. 131, speaking of Thirlby, says, “‘ Non me- 
diocrem negligentiam atque ignorantiam in ornanda illa Justini editione, 
Thirlbius prodidit.” Next see the Acta Eruditorum, ann. 1723, vol. 42. 
where the work of Thirlby is reviewed with great learning and accuracy, 
The reviewer says, ‘ Nihil in illa Editione apparet, sola inanissima loqua- 
citas, arrogantia, temeritas, nuge, et lascivientis adolescentie Insus,” and 
he ends thus, “ De reliquis illius observationibus judicium fieri potest, eum 
nempe qui J. Martyri illiusque scriptis et interpretibus omnique orbi 
erudito tam juveniliter, tam impudenter, tam audacter, tamque preter 
omnem rationem insultavit, vix aliquantulum boni proferre potuisse.” 
Consult also Le Clere’s Bibliotheque Ancienne, t. xxiii. p. 1. [ believe the 
elegant Latinity of the Dedication, which the foreign scholars said was not 
then common in England, and perhaps the extraordinary beauty of the 
types, &c. brought this edition into temporary reputation. 

P. 162. On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson made 
these observations : ‘ A man cannot make a bad use of his money so far as 
regards society, if he does not hoard it ; for if he either spends it or lends it 
out, society has the benefit. It is in general better to spend money than 
to give it away, for industry is more promoted by spending money than 
by giving it away. A man who spends his money is sure he is doing 
good with it; heis not so sure when he gives it away. A man who spends 
ten thousand a-year will do more good than a man who spends two 
thousand and gives away eight.’ Mr. Croker has justly remarked that 
the first proposition is too broadly stated, viz. that a man cannot make a 
bad use of his money, so far as regards society, if he does not hoard 
it.* And this may be said of the whole argument ; for money given 








* By hoarding, assuredly Johnson must mean, not saving, but burying, or locking 
up money ; because, in the common acceptation of hoarding, hoarded or saved money 
is equally useful to the community as any other ; being Zen out and producing interest, 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XIIL. 
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may be equally, or more, advantageous to society than money spent ; 
but, in fact, all money that is not hoarded must be spent. I give ten 
thousand pounds to build a hospital. The governors of the hospital spend 
the money that [ have given. 

Johnson says, “ A man who spends his money is sure he is doing good 
with it ; he is not so sure when he gives it away.” But the good that a 
man is sure of doing who spends his money, only extends to the circulation 
of that money ; he can be sure of nothing more ; and it will equally circu- 
late when given. I buy goods of a tradesman, or I give money to a poor 
and distressed widow and family, who spend it equally in the purchase of 
goods. The distinction between giving and spending seems to be a moral 
one, and not one that is important to society. If I never give, I shall be 
much more likely to spend amiss. My giving will tend to keep my expen- 
diture in a proper line, and under due restraint. The importance to 
society is not found in the distinction between giving and spending, but in 
the nature of the spending ; in spending so as to reproduce. One man 
spends ten thousand pounds ona house; this money is to him for ever 
lost : another spends the same sum on the improvement of his estate, and 
to increase the fertility of his land; and this same sum, instead of being 
lost, is continually multiplying itself, and procuring a further increase of 
the capital of the country. 

P. 166. Johnson.—* Raising the wages of day labourers is wrong, for 
it does not make them live better, but only makes them idler.” Raising 
the wages of day labourers, unless the productiveness of the soil is also 
increased, would tend to raise the prices of commodities, and thus make 
them no richer than they were before ; but idleness is not the necessary 
consequence of high wages, except in a very debased and corrupt state of 
the lower orders, 

P. 180. ‘That learned and ingenious prelate (Hurd), it is well known, 
published at one period of his life ‘ Moral and Political Dialogues,’ with a 
woefully whiggish cast. Afterwards, his Lordship having thought better, 
came to see his error, and republished the work with a more constitutional 
spirit. Johnson, however, was unwilling to allow him full credit for his 
political conversion.” 

The first edition of Hurd’s “ Moral and Political Dialogues” was published 
in 1759, 8vo. with a curious preface and postscript, omitted in all subsequent 
editions. See Johnstone's Life of Dr. Parr, vol. i. p. 315, for the alterations 
in the different editions ; also Bibliotheca Parriana, p. 439. ‘For the 
purpose of knowing,” says Parr, “ whether I had once spoken too severely 
of Bishop Hurd, respecting changes silently and gradually made in his 
celebrated Dialogues, J carefully compared this edition (1771) with the 
former ones, and the result was my conviction that [ had done the Bishop 
no injustice. If I had thought diticrently, my determination was to retract 
and apologise.” It would appear that Richard Porson first acquainted 
Dr. Parr with these variations in the different editions; for, in a note to the 
Tracts of a Warburtonian, p. 157, he says, ‘‘ 1 am told, by one whom I 
esteem the best Greek scholar in this kingdom, and to whom the hat of 
Bentley would have ‘ vailed,’ ‘ that many notable discoveries might be made 
by comparing the variz lectiones, the clippings and the filings, the soften- 
ings and the varnishings of sundry constitutional doctrines, as they crept 
by little and little into the different successive editions of certain Political 
Dialogues.’”” Mr. George Dyer has added to the above by giving the 
supposed cause of Hurd's alteration of opinion. ‘“ Hurd was thought a 
proper person to be advanced to a Bishoprick ; but the abdication of 
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certain obnoxious principles was to be the condition. The first edition of 
his Dialogues, therefore, widely differs from the subsequent ones, ‘ quantum 
mutatus ab illo Hectore.’”’—v. Epilogue to Ignoramns, 

P. 182. Maurice Morgan, Esq. “ author of the very ingenious Essay on 
the Character of Falstaff,” &c. ; 

This work, called ingenious by Mr. Boswell, is of very superior merit 
indeed, and very high praise is justly bestowed on it by Mr. Pye, in his 
entertaining notes in his Translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, p. 308. 
“To recommend (he says) that original and convincing piece of cri- 
ticism partially is doing it injustice, since every part of it is replete with 
elegance of taste, and accurate and impartial judgment.*” The accom- 
plished author of this work died at Knightsbridge, in March 1802, aged 77. 
He was Under Secretary of State when the Marquis of Lansdowne was in 
power. See sketch of his life in Censura Literaria, vol. iv. p. 178, and 
an animated character of him may be found in Symmons’s Life of Milton, 
p- 122. ‘* When he read over his manuscript to Tom Davies the book- 
seller, he was as much diverted as any of his hearers ; interrupting the 
lecture by repeated bursts of laughter.” See Ritson’s Letters, vol. ii. 
p- 181. 

P. 209. ‘One might be led from the practice of reviewers to suppose 
that they take a pleasure in original writing ; for we often find that, instead 
of giving an accurate account of what has been done by the author whose 
work they are reviewing, which is surely the proper business of a literary 
journal, they produce some plausible and ingenious conceits of their own, 
upon the topics which have been discussed.” 

For this change in the style of criticism the following reasons may be 
given: |, the multiplicity of books inducing persons of education, yet 
of engagements too extensive to allow of leisure for examining their re- 
spective merits, to look upto some writer, who, at stated times, will afford a 
general view of the character and principal points of the subjects treated of ; 
2dly, the large remuneration for intellectual labour of a high quality, in- 
ducing writers of eminence to engage in this department of literature, who 
conceive it more serviceable to their purpose, and also more acceptable to 
the readers, to give their original views of the subjects discussed, per- 
haps, by inferior writers ; 3rdly, when questions of high importance are 
examined, and some of pressing exigency, the style engages less attention, 
and the argument more. Criticism is not so verbal as it was; therefore, 
there is less matter for remark on the works of authors. Compare a paper 
in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews on Fox’s or Mackintosh’s History, 
or any other, with the remarks on Thucydides’ History by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, in his Treatise de Structara Orationis, and the difference 
between the spirit of ancient and modern criticism may be observed. 

P. 273. ‘* Mrs. Montagu is a very extraordinary woman ; she has a 
constant stream of conversation, and it is always impregnated 4 
What was an impregnation in London, however, turned out to be a mere 
tympany at Paris. What says Mad. Deffand:—‘‘ Je vois quelquefois 
Mad. Montagu. Je ne la trouve pas trop pédante, mais elle fait tant d’efforts 
pour bien parler notre langue, que sa conversation est penible. J’aime bien 
mienx Milady Lucan, qui ne s‘embarrasse point du mot propre, et qui se 
fait fort bien entendre.”” Again: ‘‘ La Dame de Montagu ne me deéplait 








* There are two good critical papers in the Lounger, Nos. 6¢, 69, on the character 
of Falstaff, 
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point: sa conversation est penible, parce quelle parle diflicilement notre 
langue: elle est trés polie, et elie n’a point été trop pédante avec moi.” 
The last account is less favourable : ‘‘ Mad. Montagu s'est tres bien com- 
portie a Académie ; elle ne se laisse aller a aucun emportement: cest 
une femme raisonnable, ennuyeuse sans doute, mais bonue femme, et tres 
polie.” Mr, Hallam places her at the bottom of the list of the Shak- 
speare commentators. See Hist. of Liter. vol. iii. p. 580. 

P. 273. See some account of Fvote in Pelwhele’s Memoirs, vol. i. 
p- 27-3!. He is alluded to in the Lounger, vol. ii. p. 29, No. 49. “ Parti- 
cular persons may come to be represented on the stage instead of general 
characters. Something of this kind was some time ago introduced on the 
English stage ; though it may be observed that this mode of writing owed 
its success more to the mimic qualities of the author, than to its being 
approved of by the taste of the audience.” G. Colman says, “‘ There is no 
Shakspeare or Roscius on record, who, like Foote, supported a theatre fora 
series of years by his own acting in his own writings, aud for ten years of 
that time upon a wooden leg. This prop to his person I once saw standing 
by his bedside, ready dressed in a handsome silk stocking, with a polished 
shoe and gold buckle, awaiting the owner’s getting up. It had a kind of 
tragi-comical appearance, and I leave to inveterate wags the ingenuity of 
punning upon a Frote in bed and a leg out of it.” Cooke's Memoirs of 
him is a very poor performance. 

P. 277. <A catalogue of Dr. Douglas’s Editions of Horace was printed 
in 1739; again, Lips. 1775. It contained four hundred and fifty. This 
collection was sold at the Chevalier D’Eon’s sale at Christie’s, Feb. 1813, 
under fourscore pounds! Some part of the Douglas’ collection was made 
for him by Foulis. See Life of Dr. W. Hunter. Dr. Douglas died April 1, 
1742, in his 67th year. See Dr. Wing's Anecdotes of his Own ‘Times for 
some account of Douglas, p. 71. He had no editions of the highest rarity. 
See Pope's Dunciad, iv. 394, 

“And Dougias lend his soft, obstetric hand,’ 
with the note affixed. 

P. 289. ‘* Voltaire and Rousseau were less read.” Those who are 
acquainted with the curious and extensive correspondence of Voltaire, 
know that he invariably ends his letters to some of his friends with the 
words ** ecrasez Vinfame ;” wor is it till we become familiar with his mode 

_ of thinking on matteis of religion, from other passages in his works, that 
we can understand its meaning ;-—but by ‘Vinfame,” he means the 
** establishment of the Roman Catholic religion and church—the Jesuits 
—the priesthood—the whole of its ceremonies, and all its parts.” 

P. 292. To this long note on the personality of the ** Devil,” I shall 
add, that Mr. Coleridge (see his Remains) has pointed out the importance 
of the distinction between the words dcaGodos and damuwy in the New 
Testament. In another place, in his notes on Luther’s Table-talk, he 
thus observes. ** Queries:— 1. Abstractedly from, and independently of all 
sensible substances, and the bodies, wills, faculties, and affections of ufen, 
has the Devil, or would the Devil, lave a perfect self-subsistence ? Does 
he, or can he, exist as a conscious individual, agent, or person? Should 
the answer to this query be in the negative, then, 2d, Do there exist finite 
and personal beings, whether with composite and decomposible bodies, 
that is, embodied, or with simple and indecomposible bodies (which is all 
that can be meant by disembodied, as applied to finite creatures), so 
eminently wicked, or wicked and mischieyous in so peculiar a kind, as 
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to constitute a distinct gexus of beings, under the name of Devils? 3rd. 
Is this second hypothesis compatible with the acts and functions attributed 
to the Devil in Scripture? Oh! to have had these three questions put 
by Melancthon to Luther, aud to have heard his reply !’—Remains, 
vol. iv. p. 26. 

P. 297. “ I mentioned Jer. Taylor's using in his form of Prayer—‘ I am 
the chief of sinners!’ and such self-condemning expressions. Now, 
said 1, this cannot be said with truth by every man, and therefore is im- 
proper for a general printed form,” &c. Mr. Coleiidge has observed, on 
Henry More's Explanation of the Grand hiystery of Godliness—Dedica- 
tion, ‘ Servorum illius omnium indignissunus,” “* Servus indignissimus,” 
or “ omnino indignus,” or any other positive self-abasement before God, I 
can understand: but how an express avowal of unworthiness, compara- 
tively superlative, can consist with the Job-like integrity and sincerity of 
profession especially required in a solemn address to Him to whom all 
hearts are open—this I do not understand, in the case of such men as 
Heury More, Jer. Taylor, Rich. Baxter, men who, by comparison at least 
with the multitude of evil doers, must have believed themselves,” &c. 
v. Remains, iii. 160. 

P. 301. “I mentioned Thomas Lord Lyttelton’s vision, the pre- 
diction of the time of his death, and its exact fulfilment,’ &c. See on 
this singular and well-known subject, Maurice’s Memoirs of an Author, 
pt. ili. p. 29, and Memoirs of Fred. Reynolds, vol. ii. p. 192-196, where 
the circumstances are detailed. 

P. 305. “Mr. G -ville’s Maxims, Characters, and Reflections, a book 
which is entitled to much more praise than it has received.’ The fullest 
account of Mr. Greville that we have is in Madame D’Arblay’s Life of Dr. 
Burney : sce vol. i. pp. 24, 56, 112, &e. Also consult Lady M. Monta- 
gue’s Letters, ed. Wharncliffe, vol. iii. p. 102. Some mention of him occurs 
in Mad. Deffand’s Letters. H. Walpole calls it a ‘ wonderful book, by 
a more wonderful author.” His wife, the author of the elegant Ode to 
Indifference, was Fanny Macartney, the Flora of the Maxims. She was 
the mother of the beautiful and ingenious Lady Crewe. Mrs. Montague 
is intended in the character of Melissa, see p. 111, and Lord Chatham in 
that of Praziteles, p. 34. 

P. 306. ‘* Mrs. Kennicott related a lively saving of Dr. Johnson to Miss 
H. More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet who had written 
Paradise Lost should write such poor sonnets. ‘ Madam, Milton was a 
genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but could not carve heads 
upon cherry-stones.’’ ‘The Sonnet came to us from the Italian poets, by 
whom it was formed, and was a favourite species of poetical composition. 
There is scarcely a single specimen of the sonnet in the English language, 
between the time of Milton aud Gray ; but when the study of the poetry 
of Italy again revived in England, wiich during the days of Dryden and 
Pope had been superseded by that of France, the sonnet reappeared with 
it; see those of ‘IT’. Warton, and of Edwards. “Milton studied with atten- 
tion the sonnetti of B. Varchi, which are not exceeded in the Italian poetry 
by any other. I know of only ove sonnet written before the time of Mil- 
ton that has his flow and cadence, so different from the style of the Eliza- 
bethan sonnet writers—and that is one by Spenser. It begins, 

Harvey, the happy above happiest men, 

I read ; —that, sitting like a looker on 

Of this world’s stage, dost note with critic pen 
The sharp dislikes of each condition, &c. 
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P. 332. ‘I dined with him (Dr. Johnson) at Dilly’s, where were the 
Rev. Mr. Knox, Master of Tunbridge School,” &c. Dr. Knox inform- 
ed the writer of this note, that at the party here mentioned Dr. Johnson 
appeared dressed with considerable care, in a fine laced brown suit of 
clothes ; but having the strongest marks of disease and decay in his coun- 
tenance :—he looked like a corpse ! 

P. 342. “I argued that a refinement of taste was a disadvantage, as 
they who have attained to it must be seldomer pleased than those who have 
no nice discrimination, and are therefore satisfied with every thing that 
comes in their way. Nay, Sir, said Johnson, that is a faulty notion,” &c. 
Supposing, which however is not the case, that an ignorant man has the 
same amount of delight in viewing a daub as an artist has ina picture of 
high excellence, yet the advantage of the connoisseur, or man of finished 
taste, would still be greater; inasmuch as his pleasure is founded on 
the fixed principles of the art he studies and admires—what Raphael or 
Titian has been to him, that they will continue to be; his pleasure 
will be permanent, while the ignorant person will ever be changing in his 
attachments, or, if he improves in knowledge, will desert his former fa- 
vourites, and alter his opinions, It is, as Johnson says, a very paltry, 
though common argument. 

P. 389. “Sir George Baker.” —This celebrated physician will long be 
remembered for his flowing and elegant Latinity ; in which he is hardly 
excelled by any writer of our country. See his Opuscula Medica, 1771, 8vo. 

In his Treatise de Affectibus Animi, p. 125, in speaking of the effect of 
“ Tristitia,” to whom does Sir G. Baker allude in the following description ? 
“ Hujusce rei grave nuper exemplum prebuit vir magni in primis, et 
prestantis ingenii. Is, postquam Hiberniam suam poesi, leporibusque 
Athenis, et eloquio ornaverat, dolens usque parem meritis non respondisse 
favorem et observantiam, pariterque amicis, inimicis, et sibi iratus, tandem 
in exilem hominis imaginem et meram quasi umbram extenuatus est. Cum 
autem, prope acta jam atque decursa «tate, pra tanta morum asperitate et 
immanitate nature, mens illi subversa esset ; et ingenium illud excelsum, 
sublime et eruditum, turpissimé deliravit ; illico animatum senis sibi super- 
stitis cadaver nutriri capit, et pinguescere, ab hospite tam inquieto libe- 
ratum.” There is a very clever and classical epitaph by Sir G. Baker, on 
Maria van Butchell, whose body was preserved, and is now in Surgeons’ 
Hall. It ends thus: 

‘*O fortunatum virum! et invidendum! 
Cui peculiare hoc et proprium contingit, 
Apud se habere foeminam 
Constantem sibi 
Et horis omnibus eandem.”’ 


P.390. ‘* As Johnson was undoubtedly one of the first Latin scholars 
in modern times, let us not deny to his fame some additional splendour 
from the Greek.” No doubt but that Johnson was a very good Latin 
scholar ; and could compose in that language with ease, if not with 
finished elegance, or critical precision. A readiness in using the dead 
languages may exist without any profound acquaintance with the more re- 
condite laws that regulate their structure ; and scholars of far more erudition 
than Johnson might have yielded to him ‘the palm of rapid composition, or 
unembarrased elocution. Neither Sigonius, nor Faccivlati, nor Frienshe- 
mius, nor even Salmasius, 6 savv, ever ventured to converse in Latin, 
though eininent masters of its verbal niceties, its most refined and delicate 
beauties, and its claborate and entire construction. 
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Mr. URBAN, 


THE name of “The Fire of Lon- 
don” is familiar in everybody’s ear ; 
our thoughts are at once directed to 
the catastrophe which occurred in the 
year 1666, which is otherwise correctly 
described as ‘‘ The Great Fire.’’ But 
“‘The Fire of Southwark ”’ was one I 
had not heard of, when I met with the 
following passage in the Diary (or 
rather Common-place Book) of the 
Rev. John Ward, published a few 
months ago. 


‘¢ Groves and his Irish ruffians burnt 
Southwerk, and had 1000 pounds for their 
pains, said the narrative of Bedloe. Gif- 
ford, a Jesuite, had the management éf the 
fire. The 26 of May, 1676, was the 
dismal fire of Southwerk. The fire be- 
gunne att one Mr. Welsh, an oilman, neer 
St. Margaret Hill, betwixt the George and 
Talbot Innes, as Bedloe, in his narrative, 
relates.’’ 


On reading this passage, I turned to 
the historians of the metropolis, ex- 
pecting to find this calamity duly re- 
corded; but I did not find that to be 
the case. Whether their sympathies 
had been wholly absorbed by the Great 
Fire of 1666—or whether they deemed 
Southwark not within their province,— 
or whether (which is most probable) 
this event really escaped the notice of 
Strype, who, | believe, was the first 
London historian of any note after its 
occurrence,—in either case they keep 
a total silence ; and the only notice of 
the event that has been found in any 
modern publication is a brief paragraph 
in Manning and Bray’s History of 
Surrey, iii. 549 (and thence transferred 
to the recent History of London by 
T. Allen) to the following effect :— 


The Fire of Southwark in 1676. 
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“‘ A fire, which broke out 26 May, 
1676, burnt the Town Hall and a great 
part of the town, in consequence of 
which an Act of Parliament was passed 
erecting a Judicature* concerning dif- 
ferences touching houses so burnt and 
demolished ;” the provisions of which 
act (formed on the model of the Lon- 
don Fire Act) are then described, but 
no account is given of the fire itself. 

raving madethis investigation now 
beg to supply such particulars as I have 
been abie to glean from contemporary 
publications. And first from the Lon- 
don Gazette, Numb. 1098. 


“* London, May 27. Yesterday, about 
four in the morning, broke out a most la- 
mentable fire, in the Burrough of South- 
wark, and continued with much violence 
all that day, and part of the night follow- 
ing, notwithstanding all the care and en- 
deavors that were used by his Grace the 
Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Craven, 
and the Lord Mayor, to quench the same, 
as well by blowing up of houses as other- 
ways; His Majesty, accompanied with 
his Royal Highness, in a tender sence of 
this sad calamity, being pleased to go done 
(sic) to the Bridge-foot, in his Barge, to 
give such orders his Majesty found fit for 
the putting a stop to it; which through the 
mercy of God was finally effected, after 
that about 600 houses had been burnt and 
blown up.”’ 


The next quotation is from Bedloe’s 
Narrative,t the publication referred to 
by Mr. Ward :— 


‘* Several other attempts were made on 
Southwark, but without any considerable 
effect, until the 26th of May 1676, and 
then they fatally accomplisht their design, 
setting fire to the house of one Mr. Welsh 
an oylman, situate near St. Margaret’s 
Hill, between the George and Talbot Inns, 





* The decrees of this court of judicature are preserved at the office of the Town 


Clerk of London. 


They relate only to such property as was the subject of any dif- 





ference between landlord and tenant or neighbour and neighbour, and direct the sur- 
render or extension of leases, reduction of rents, exchange of intermixed property, and 
other arrangements for rebuilding the houses destroyed by the fire. The extent of the 
destruction cannot be accurately ascertained from these records, but they show that 
the ravages of the fire extended to both sides of the High Street northwards from St. 
Margaret’s Hill, Compter Street, (so called from the Borough Compter which then 
stood there,) Three Crowns Square, Foul Lane (now called York Street), and on 
the north side of St. Saviour’s Churchyard into Montagu Close, where a house 
belonging to Mr. Overman was blown up in order to stop its progress. Besides the 
Town Hall and Compter, the Three Tuns, Talbot, George, White Hart, and King’s 
Head Inns were involved in the destruction. It appears trom the records that the 


George Inn had been previously in great part burnt and demolished by a violent fire 
which happened in Southwark in 1670.—G. R. C. 

+ Narrative and Impartial Discovery of the Horrid Popish Plot ; carried on for the 
Burning and Destroying the Cities of London and Westminster, with their Suburbs, 
By Capt. William Bedloc. fol. 1679, p. 12. 


&e. 
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which broke out about four of the clock in 
the morning, and was carried on with that 
art and violence that it consumed 500 
dwelling houses or upwards, many stately 
Inns, the Meal market, the Prison of the 
Compter, &c. The whole loss, as to what 
was actually destroyed, was modestly com- 
puted to be between eighty and one hun- 
dred thousand pounds, besides damage to 
the inhabitants by loss and interruption of 
their trade. St. Thomas’s Hospital was 
happily preserved, chiefly by means of a 
new invented engine for conveying of 
water.”’ 

Bedloe proceeds to affirm that one 
John Groves, recently executed, had 
confessed that he was chiefly concerned 
in contriving this fire, together with 
three Irishmen, procured by Doctor 
Fogarthy ; and that for this service the 
Popish Society (Richard Strange then 
being Provincial) had given a thousand 
pounds, viz. 4007. to Groves, and 2001. 
a piece to the three Irishmen. 

In another publication * of the next 
year the same story is thus repeated. 

“The next considerable fire was that 
in Southwark, which happened in the year 
1676. This fire was begun by one John 
Groves, who had several fire works made 
for that purpose, and three Irishmen that 
were his assistants. So prosperous in 
their villainy, that they set an oyl shop, 
near St. Margaret’s Hill, on fire. For 
which noble act the said Groves had 
400/. and the three Irishmen 200/. a piece 
paid them by the Jesuit here in London 
that set them on work. However, the 
Jesuits were no losers by the bargain, for 
by the dexterity of their plundering emis- 
saries they got no less than 2000/. ster- 
ling by that desolation.’’ 

The Town-hall of Southwark,t+ 
which was involved in the destruction, 
was not rebuilt for ten years after. 
The front (of which a view is pre- 
served in Wilkinson’s Londina IIlus- 
trata,) was then adorned witha statue 
of King Charles the Second, beneath 
which was an inscription beginning :— 


Southwark Town-hall.—Common Seal of Penrith. 


(April, 
““Combustum an. 1676. Reedificatum 
annis 1685 et 1686.”’ 

In Concanen and Morgan’s History 
of the Parish of St. Saviour’s, p. 69, 
it is mentioned that when the Hall, 
erected after the fire, was pulled down 
in 1793, the royal statue above men- 
tioned was set up on the Watchhouse 
in Three Crowns Square, on which 
some wit wrote— 

‘* Justice and Charles have left the Hill, 

The City claim’d their place ; 

Justice resides at Dick West’s still ; t 

But mark poor Charles’s case— 
Justice, secure from wind and weather, 

Now keeps the tavern score ; 

While Charley, turned out altogether, 

Stands at the Watchhouse door.”’ 


This Watchhouse, [ am informed, 
was taken down a few years since, 
when the statue was removed to the 
garden of Mr. Edmonds, the surveyor 
to the Commissioners of Pavements, at 
Walworth ; and there it still exists. 

Yours, &c. J. G. N. 


Mr. URBAN, Carlisle, Feb. 11. 


I shall be much obliged to you or any of 
your readers if you would inform me 
whether any towns, not corporate, hada 
Common Seal. The town of Penrith, in 
Cumberland, is not known to have ever 
had a corporation, and yet it appears to 
have possessed acommon seal. This seal, 
which is of brass and about 2} inches in 
diameter, was found a few years since in 
digging out an old hedge, near Brampton 
in the same county. It is supposed to 
have been lost by the Scots when return- 
ing from one of their predatory excursions 
in Cumberland. The seal is now in the 
possession of Mr. Bell of Irthington. The 
inscription is :—Sigillum Commune Ville 
de Penreth, surrounding a cross of St. 
Andrew (to whom the church is dedicated,) 
the spaces between the limbs of which are 
filled up with ornaments resembling qua- 
trefoils and trefoils. 

Yours, &c. S. JEFFERSON. 





* «A Compendious History of the most remarkable passages of the last 14 
years, with an Account of the Plot as it was carried on, both before and after the 


Fire of London, to this present time. 


London, 1680.”’ 


t The Town Hall and Compter, which were burnt, appear to have been part of the 
Church of St. Margaret, which was granted to John Pope Oct 3, 1545. The Compter 
was demised by the Corporation to Wm. Eyre, High Bailiff of Southwark, by lease 
dated 25th Oct. 1664, for ninety-nine years if he should so long live and continue 
Bailiff of Southwark, at arent of 50/. per annum, which lease was surrendered in pur- 
suance of a decree of the Court of Judicature after the fire, and a new Compter built 
in Mill Lane, Tooley Street, where it now is.—G. R. C. 

t In allusion toa figure of Justice which supported the Lord Mayor's chair in the 
Town Hall, and was purchased by Mr. West of the Three Crowns Coffee-house, and 


placed as an ornament at his bar. 
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BIRTH, MARRIAGE, AND ADVENTURES 
OF NOUR-MAHAL, 


[Taken from the ‘‘ Histoire de 1’Inde,”’ 
by M. de Marlés. Appendix, No. 2.] 


EVERYTHING concerning this 
celebrated favourite of Jehanguire is 
so extraordinary, that in reading the 
history of her life we seem to be pe- 
rusing a Persian tale. The reader, 
perhaps, will not be displeased to be 
informed of its principal features. 

Shaja-Ayas, her father, belonged to 
an old but a poor family in Eastern 
Tartary. He had married from choice 
a young woman who was no richer 
than himself. At first the young pair 
did not feel their privations, but this 
pleasing illusion did not last long. 
Being utterly destitute, they turned 
their thoughts toward India, the ordi- 
nary resource of such Tartars as wish 
to make their fortune. They set out 
without delay ; their whole property 
consisting of a bad horse and some 
money, the produce of the sale of a 
few moveables. The wife, who was 
some months pregnant, travelled on 
the horse with the provisions, while 
Shaja walked behind. As they could 
only make very short journeys ; their 
money was soon exhausted, and they 
found themselves altogether without 
resources, when they arrived at the 
border of the great desert which sepa- 
rates Tartary from Cabul. 

As they entered on this wild wilder- 
ness they felt some irresolution, but 
they considered that it would be hu- 
miliating to retrace their steps, to re- 
turn to their own country still poorer 
than when they left it, and plunged 
into the desert. The fatigues which 
they had to endure were innumerable ; 
the want of food for three whole days 
had exhausted their strength. The 
wife could hardly keep herself on 
horseback, the husband dragged him- 
self along and could not get on; the 
heat was overpowering, they stopped 
at the foot of a solitary tree, which 
they fortunately found, and which 
yielded them a little coolness and 
shade; but the wife had no sooner 
alighted from the horse than she was 
taken with the pains of labour; ina 
few moments a little girl was born. 

They waited in this spot for some 
hours, in the hope of travellers passing 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XIII. 
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by; but nobody appeared, and as the 
sun began to decline they thought of 
setting out again, to reach the nearest 
caravanserai. The fear of becoming a 
prey to the tigers appeared to supply 
them with a little strength; never- 
theless, it was not without great diffi- 
culty that Shaja succeeded in placing 
his wifeon the horse; but invain did she 
try to take her infant in her arms, she 
was so weak that she let it fall. Her 
husband in turn made unavailing at- 
tempts to carry itin his own; he could 
not walk a step without sinking. 

Still the sun was descending toward 
the horizon; night was nearly coming 
upon them in this dismal place; it was 
necessary to depart without delay, or 
to make up their minds to perish. 
After painful conflicts between the 
growing tenderness for their child, 
and the hard necessity which com- 
pelled them to abandon it, Shaja made 
a bed of leaves at the foot of the tree, 
placed his daughter there, and, com- 
mending her to Providence, set out 
again with his wife, allin tears. They 
had not gone a quarter of a league, 
when, overcome with grief, she fell off 
the horse, exclaiming, ‘‘ My child! my 
child!’ The unfortunate Shaja found 
in his love for her a moment of energy 
which recalled his exhausted strength. 
He helped her up, comforted her, and 
promised to bring back her child, and 
went to look for her. As he approach- 
ed the mournful tree, his restless eyes 
were looking out for the cradle of 
leaves. The first object which struck 
his sight was an enormous serpent, 
which, with the long folds of his tail 
was pressing the limbs of the child. 
Shaja uttered cries of terror and dread ; 
nature made a new effort for him, 
lending him a vigour equal to his love 
for his child, and he advanced with a 
rapid pace. The frightful reptile, 
scared by the voice of Shaja, went 
back intoa hole of the tree, which 
served him foraretreat. Shaja, shed- 
ding tears of tenderness and joy, took 
up the child unhurt, raised his eyes to 
Heaven in thanks, and hastened to re- 
join his wife, to whom he related what 
had passed. At that moment the noise 
of several horses was heard; it was 
some travellers who were going to 
Multan. Shaja and his wife received 
help from them which restored them 

3A 
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to life; and thus they arrived happily 
at Lahore, where the emperor Akbar 
was then holding his court. 

An omrah, named Azof-khan, a dis- 
tant relative of Shaja, received him 
kindly, and made him his secretary. 
The ‘Tartar shewed abilities which 
placed him far above a subordinate 
employment; Azof presented him to 
the emperor, who, being quick at dis- 
cerning merit, gave him a command, 
Shaja conducted himself so well in his 
post that, having attracted his master’s 
attention, he was not slow in rising to 
the highest employments; he became 
at length actimad-ul-dowla, or grand 
treasurer ofthe empire. As he did not 
abuse either his credit or his fortune, 
he made himself friends and acquired 
political importance. His daughter, 
who was abundantly gifted with per- 
sonal charms, received through his 
care the most finished education. She 
obtained the name of Mher-ul-Nissa 
(sun of women) ; in fact, she might be 
regarded as the ornament and _ praise 
of her sex, both for her beauty and for 
her various talents and her intelligence. 
As for her disposition, it was proud, 


and jealous of independence ; her 
humour was lively and fickle. 


Prince Selim, the eldest son of 
Akbar, and already designated as his 
successor to the empire, went one day 
to see the grand treasurer, who, to 
honour his noble guest, lavished at- 
tentions and festivities upon him. 
After the banquet, when all the guests 
were retired, except the prince, wine 
and goblets were brought, and the 
women of the haram came to perform 
songs and dances. Among them was 


Mher-ul-Nissa; she could not see the ° 


prince without feeling a wish to engage 
his affections, and she succeeded but 
too well. She sang several airs, ac- 
companying herself with various in- 
struments, and then performed a fas- 
cinating dance before him. The prince 
was transported ; he burned to see the 
features of the person who had excited 
such emotions; he imagined, he sup- 
posed that she must be as handsome 
as her figure, her manner, and her 
steps appeared enchanting. What 
would he not have given to raise the 
tiresome veil which concealed from him 
a face of doubtless celestial beauty ! 
Mher-ul-Nissa observed the prince, 
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and read in his eyes the feelings which 
possessed him. At a moment when 
his impassioned looks were fixed upon 
her, her veil slipped, and fell off. 
Mher-ul-Nissa then appeared in all 
the brilliancy of her charms. She 
remained in appearance amazed and 
confused at an accident which dis- 
covered her features to the eye of a 
stranger; her own, disconcerted and 
trembling, lifted itself timidly on the 
prince, and succeeded in carrying agi- 
tation to his heart. The love-stricken 
Selim did not conceal from the grand- 
treasurer the impression he had re- 
ceived; but Shaja had promised his 
daughter to the omrah Shere-Afkun, 
and resisted the prince’s entreaties. 
Selim then addressed himself to the 
emperor. Akbar would not force his 
minister to break his word, and he 
forbade Selim to think any more of an 
impossible union. Mher-ul-Nissa 
became the wife of Shere. He wasa 
Turkoman, proud of his extraction, 
of his exploits, and his reputation. 
He had spent a part of his youth in 
the service of the king of Persia, and 
had distinguished himself therein by 
extraordinary courage. His renown 
had increased since his arrival in 
India, and he passed without contra- 
diction for the bravest officer in the 
army. 

Fearing for his wife, Shere retired 
into Bengal, where he was governor of 
the district of Burdwan, and while 
Akbar lived he enjoyed some repose ; 
but scarcely had Selim ascended the 
throne, under the name of Jehanguire, 
when Shere was summoned to Delhi. 
As the emperor received him kindly, 
and even granted him some new dis- 
tinctions, he flattered himself that 
Mher-ul-Nissa was forgotten. He 
was mistaken. Jehanguire only thought 
how to obtain his charmer; but his 
secret was only known to a few per- 
sons, and Shere might not be aware 
of it. 

The emperor set out for the chase, 
and, according to Asiatic usage, was 
accompanied by all his omrahs, and a 
considerable number of officers, sol- 
diers and servants. An enormous 
tiger, roused by the huntsmen, made 
toward the spot where the emperor 
happened to be, Shere being near him. 
“Is there any one among you (said 
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Jehanguire) who is bold enough to 
attack this monster alone?’ Every 
eye was turned on Shere ; but he, who 
perhaps suspected the intentions of his 
master, made no answer. Three 
omrahs then presented themselves to 
Jehanguire, to solicit the honour of 
the enterprise. The pride of Shere 
was stirred; he no longer considered 
the secret design of the emperor, and 
mindful only of glory, he offered to 
engage with the tiger, close and un- 
armed. Jehanguire made a feigned 
effort to prevent him from exposing 
himself to the dangerous conflict ; 
but Shere, hurling his sword,* went 
up to the tiger, attacked him, van- 
quished and slew him. 

Not long after his escape from this 
danger, Shere had to defend himself 
against an elephant, who was let loose 
upon him in a very narrow street, 
through which he was passing in his 
palanquin. The emperor was at a 
window, and had the mortification to 
see Shere victorious again. Unable 
any longer to conceal his conviction 
that his life was sought, he set out for 
his fortress at Burdwan. The emperor 
dared not detain him; but the Soubah 
of Bengal, Cuttub, who was in his 
confidence, determined to use every 
attempt to rid him of this troublesome 
rival. Forty soldiers, gained over by 
the Soubah, undertook to murder the 
husband of Mher-ul-Nissa; they suc- 
ceeded in getting into his house, and 
even into his chamber, where they 
found him asleep. One of them, when 
the others were preparing to strike him, 
exclaimed with a loud voice, ‘‘ What! 
are you not ashamed? forty to a man 
asleep! Awaken him rather.” In 
fact Shere woke up, snatched his sword, 
slew several of these assassins, and put 
the others to flight. The man whose 
voice had aroused him from sicep re- 
ceived an ample reward. 

The Soubali was only bent the more 
on Shere’s destruction. He bethought 
himself of making the circuit of his 
province, that he might have a plausi- 
ble pretext for passing by Burdwan, 
without the appearance of design. He 
supposed that Shere would come out 


* The translator is not certain that he 
has accurately rendered the expression 
jetason cépée; but cannot find any expla- 
nation of it, 
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of the town to receive him, and with 
this idea all was planned for the ca- 
tastrophe. Shere, indeed, came to 
meet the Soubah. A man in the suite 
sought a quarrel with him, under the 
pretence that he hindered their pass- 
ing ; Shere, little disposed to bear this, 
threatened to punish the man’s inso- 
lence, and at the same moment a hun- 
dred swords were drawn against him. 
Shere saw the danger without being 
terrified, and considered its magni- 
tude; he might fall, but the traitor 
who sought to sacrifice him should 
not rejoice in his triumph. Imme- 
diately urging his horse toward the 
Soubah’s elephant, he sprang on the 
animal’s hind-quarters, broke and 
overturned the amari in which Cuttub 
was inclosed, and with a back stroke 
of his dreaded sword cut off his head. 
He then turned his fury against the 
others, many of whom fell under his 
blows. The assassins were more than 
three hundred, and yet they were 
afraid of him; they drew off, formed 
a circle around him, and the musque- 
teers who were mingled in their ranks 
fired several shots athim. Shere soon 
saw that all resistance would be un- 
availing ; he felt that he must perish, 
and resigned himself to his fate. Turn- 
ing himself toward Mecca, he awaited 
the deadly stroke, and soon fell pierced 
with several balls. 

Scarcely had Shere ceased to live, 
when the Soubah’s lieutenant went to 
his house and demanding admittance 
into the haram, he informed Mher-ul- 
Nissa that her husband was no more, 
and that she was to set out for Delhi. 
This tickle woman saw only in the 
base assassination of her husband, an 
accident which restored her to her 
former hopes of grandeur and eleva- 
tion. She followed the officer of Je- 
hanguire with a feigned distress, and 
when she mounted the closed palan- 
quin, which was to remove her to the 
imperial palace, she could scarcely re- 
tain her joy. She was severely pun- 


ished for this culpable feeling. Jehan- 
guire refused to see her. It is true 


that the mother of the emperor re- 
ceived her tenderly, but as tor Jehan- 
guire, whether another passion had 
possession of his heart, or whether he 
regarded Mher. ul-Nissa as the cause 
of the death of the Soubah, to whom 
he was very partial, or whether he 
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suffered himself to be influenced by 
some inexplicable caprice,—he sternly 
persisted in his refusal, and even as- 
signed to her the worst apartment in 
the haram, and appointed for her main- 
tenance a very small sum, scarcely 
sufficient to supply her with necessa- 
ries. 

For several days Mher-ul-Nissa gave 
herself over to regret and anger; but 
too high-minded as she was to behave 
in accordance with the real cause of 
her tears, she seemed to shed them for 
grief at the loss of Shere-Afkun. When 
she saw no change in her condition, 
she took courage, dried her tears, and 
bore her fate with all the appearance 
of calmness and resignation, awaiting 
everything from opportunity and time. 
She well knew her charms, and be- 
lieved herself sure of bringing the em- 
peror to her feet, if he could only see 
her, but several months passed away 
in vain and tiresome expectation. The 
mother of Jehanguire, who took her 
part, could not overcome her son’s per- 
tinacity, and at length Mher-ul-Nissa 
lost all hope. Then the privations and 
the constraint which she endured ap- 
peared harder, and wishing at least to 
soften the rigour of her confinement 
by easy circumstances, she applied 
herself to working in embrcidery, in 
which she excelled. These works were 
taken to the apartments of the haram 
by care of the sultana mother, and sold 
at high prices. Everything that came 
from the hands of Mher-ul-Nissa was 
in high demand, even in the city, 
where the women of the richest om- 
rahs sought them at any price. Thus 
she acquired the means of furnishing 
and ornamenting her apartment, and 
maintaining her slaves in considerable 
luxury. 

Every day and everywhere, Jehan- 
guire heard speak of the wonderful 
productions of the former object of his 
passion. It was already four years 
that she had been in the palace. More 
than once, without doubt, in this long 
interval, he had restrained his impa- 
tience to see her. One day, being no 
longer able to resist his secret wish, 
which, to release himself in his own 
eyes from his resolution to avoid her, 
he called in mere fancy to see her em- 
broideries, tapestries, and dies, which 
she had made for her apartment, he 
suddenly went to visit her without any 


announcement, or even communication 
of his intention to any one. A single 
moment avenged Mher-ul-Nissa for 
four years of coldness and indifference. 
It was now the emperor’s turn to sue ; 
rapt with astonishment, transport, and 
love, he conjured her to forget his in- 
justice, and his outrageous injuries, 
vowing to sacrifice all for her, and to 
devote himself to her for the rest of 
his life. 

On the morrow Mher-ul-Nissa be- 
came the wife of Jehanguire; sump- 
tuous feasts, and largesses to the 
people and soldiery, announced the 
reign of the new favourite. While 
the emperor lived, she preserved the 
same ascendancy and influence over 
his disposition and heart, and never had 
any rivals. An imperial firman changed 
the name of Mher-uil-Nissa to that of 
Nour-Mahal (Light of the haram) ; 
Shaja, her father, was raised to the post 
of grand-vizir, and in that eminent 
situation proved himself gifted with 
every talent. The two brothers of 
Nour-Mahal became omrahs of the 
first degree; one of them, Asaph-Jah, 
succeeded eventually to his father, and 
was one of the greatest ministers the 
empire ever saw at the head of the 
government. All her relations hasten- 
ed from Tartary, as soon as_ they 
learned by report that prosperity 
had entered the house of Shaja, and 
received employments suitable to their 
merit. However, the elevaticn of the 
father and brothers of Nour-Mahal 
excited no jealousy, because they knew 
how to enjoy it with moderation. 

The foregoing account (which re- 
minds us, in its general features, of 
the history of Edgar and Elfrida,) may 
admit of a more favourable construc- 
tion in some particulars. The grief of 
Mher-ul-Nissa for the loss of her hus- 
band may have been real; and the 
unwillingness of Jehanguire to see 
her, may have arisen from a feeling of 
remorse. Under this conviction, he 
may laudably have preferred stifling 
his former passion, and have left it to 
time and future interviews to form a 
new one, which would bear a more 
honourable character. 

Her elevation took place in 1610 
In 1617 she lost her father, for whose 
death she was inconsolable, and de- 
signed to raise a mausoleum of silver 
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to his memory. But on hearing a 
just remark, that this was not the 
way to preserve it to posterity (as it 
would be exposed to depredations), 
she decided upon one of stone, which 
still exists at Agra.* Her subsequent 
history is wound up with that of Hin- 
dostan. During the rebellion of the 
injured Mohabet-Khan, when she re- 
paired to his camp, where the emperor 
was detained, that officer (who re- 
garded her as his inveterate enemy), 
thought of putting her to death, and 
was only dissuaded by the tears and 
entreaties of Jehanguire. His friends 
reproved him for his generosity, which 
they treated as weakness, and the 
event justified their representations 
too well, for not long after she sent 
one of her slaves to assassinate him 
in the emperor’s apartment. Jehan- 
guire, however, warned him of his 
danger, and advised him to seek his 
safety in flight ; a price was then set 
upon his head by the vindictive em- 
press, contrary to her brother the 
vizir’s wishes. Mohabet prevailed 
on the vizir to bring forward the 
prince Shah-Jehan, who had married 
his daughter, as a claimant for the 
throne, but the sudden death of Je- 
hanguire, from an attack of asthma, 
saved the nation from the horrors ofa 
civil war (1627). It was not till 1645 
that she followed him to the tomb. 
“* Too haughty (says the historian) to 
appear at court without authority, 
power, and influence, she, who had 
formerly governed the empire, had 
shut herself up in her palace at La- 
hore; and to impress others with the 
belief that this choice of retirement 
was not a concealed vexation, she de- 
voted herself entirely to study. She 
probably lived more happy or less 
agitated,” (vol. v. p. 160.) She was 
buried at a place called Shah-Durrah, 
about two miles south of Lahore, near 
the tomb of Jehanguire, but without 
any inscription; to have composed 
one, when her memory was held in 
little respect, would have been a diffi- 





* M. de Marlés, who states this at vol. 
v. p. 101, says at p. 126, that Shaja is 
buried at Lahore. Both accounts may be 
true ; for he may have been buried in one 
place, and a monument erected to his 
memory at another. 
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cult task. Beside her tomb is another, 
nearly in ruins, which is said to be 
that of her confidential female atten- 
dant. CyYpwELI. 


Feb. 20. 


1 AM not aware that any English, 
or indeed any foreign writer, has in- 
vestigated the subject of Sanctuaries, 
such as they formerly existed, at full 
length. Nevertheless, copious mate- 
rials exist for such an inquiry, and 
the subject is connected with the his- 
tory of almost every country, during 
the Middle Ages. This remark is 
suggested by a circumstance which 
occurs in our own history, in the 
reign of Edward IV. That monarch, 
in his fear of Henry of Richmond, en- 
deavoured to secure his person in Bre- 
tagne, under plausible pretences of 
attaching him to his interests, by 
giving him one of his daughters in 
marriage. Francis Il. Duke of Bre- 
tagne, had nearly fallen into the 
snare, when Cheulet, one of his coun- 
cil, opened his eyes to the treacherous 
intentions of Edward, and the Duke 
accordingly dispatched his minister, 
Landais, to prevent their taking 
effect. What followed, I shall give 
in the words of Miss Roberts, in her 
History of the Houses of York and 
Lancaster.—‘‘ The delay of an hour 
would have changed the destinies of 
Henry Tudor, upon the point of em- 
barking at St. Maloes, to meet a 
doubtful fate ; his voyage was arrest- 
ed by the joyful interposition of the 
Duke’s faithful servant; a stratagem 
was necessary to recover him from 
the grasp of Edward: the ambassa- 
dors were secure of their prize, and 
Landais engaged them in conversa- 
tion, whilst Pembroke and Richmond, 
apprised of the Duke’s change of 
measures, hastened into Sanctuary, and 
remained protected by the inviolable 
privileges of their asylum until the 
return of Edward’s messengers to 
England.” Vol. ii. p. 151. 

M. Delaporte, in his Recherches 
sur la Bretagne, vol. i. has appropri- 
ately introduced this event into that 
work. He adds, that the ambassa- 
dors demanded the restoration of 
Henry’s person from Landais, but 
that he replied it was impossible, 
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*‘since the town of St. Malo was a place 
of asylum,” and that they departed 
in great anger. (p. 292.) And he men- 
tions, that Conan III. of Bretagne, 
(who died in 1148,) is said to have 
given the privilege to that place. At 
p. 268, he enters more fully into the 
subject: he derives the institution of 
sanctuaries from the reign of Theodo- 
sius, and says that it dates, March 
23, 431; but he omits to say, that 
the person meant was Theodosius II. 
In 398, the Emperor Arcadius had 
enacted, that the @conomi of churches 
should discharge the debts of such 
creditors as the ecclesiastics refused 
to deliver up. This proves its anti- 
quity; and in fact the usage may be 
traced up to Paganism, and even to 
Judaism, for the cities of refuge were 
sanctuaries in cases of accidental ho- 
micide. In 431, Theodosius enacted, 
that the churches should be open to 
persons who were in danger, and that 
these should be safe, not only near 
the altar, but even in all the buildings 
which formed a part of the church, 
provided they entered unarmed. This 
law was owing tothe profanation of a 
church at Constantinople, where a 
number of slaves took refuge near the 
sanctuary, and maintained their posi- 
tion, by arms, for several days, when 
they slew themselves. In 466, the Em- 
peror Leo, by a law dated the last day 
of February, forbade the forcing of per- 
sons away from sanctuaries, or molest- 
ing the bishops or the @conomi for the 
debts of the fugitives, for which the 
law of Arcadius had made the latter 
responsible ; Charlemagne, however, 
ordered by the capitulary of 779, that 
criminals who deserved death should 
not be protected in the churches; 
though in that of 778, (which was in- 
tended for his Saxon subjects,) he re- 
cognises the privilege of sanctuaries, 
which are to serve for refuge to such 
as seek it, nor are they to be condemn- 
ed to death or mutilation; hence it 
seems that capital punishment was 
evaded by taking refuge. The pre- 
ceding particulars are extracted from 
Macquer’s Histoire Ecclesiastique, 
a work drawn up in annals, after 
the modei of Henault, 2 vols. 1757. 
(Anonymous.) 

M. Delaporte, with reference to 


such as existed in Bretagne, remarks, 
that ‘‘ They were places, whither per- 
sons withdrew who had committed 
crimes, and whence they could not 
be taken for punishment ; their clothes 
were marked with a cross. Places 
which were noted for the residence or 
the penitence of some celebrated saint, 
were regarded as sanctuaries ; of this 
number was the town of St. Malo, 
because it had formerly served as the 
retreat of several saints.”’ 

In Bretagne these sanctuaries were 
called minihi, a term of doubtful ori- 
gin. ‘Some (says M. Delaporte,) 
suppose that the etymology of this 
word is mane hic, remain here ; others 
say that it comes from two Celtic 
words, which signify monk’s house ; 
and others derive it from the Celtic 
minichi, which means immediately.” 
(Franchise.) Le Gonidec, in his 
Celto-Breton Dictionary, 1821, spells 
it mencchi, and says, ‘‘ I have no doubt 
that this word is composed of mencch, 
the plural of manach, monk, and of 
ti, house; menachi, therefore, must 
mean originally, monastery, house of 
monks.” He explains it by asile, 
Franchise, lieu de refuge, thus agreeing 
with the second and third opinions re- 
lated by M. Delaporte, whose first is 
much less probable. A few circum- 
stances may be added, concerning 
their restriction and abolition. The 
Dukes of Bretagne often complained 
to the Pope, of the abuses which these 
sanctuaries caused. In 1451, April 
10, Cardinal d’Estouteville, the papal 
legate, made a regulation by which 
their number was diminished in that 
province. In 1453, Pope Nicholas V. 
commissioned the Abbot of Redon to 
order the bishops of Bretagne to re- 
strict the rights of asylum to churches, 
thereby depriving monasteries of it. 
**Subsequently (adds the historian) 
they have justly been suppressed en- 
tirely.”’ 

Macquer mentions, that a bull is 
extant of the year 1488, by which the 
Pope (Innocent VIII.) restricted the 
privileges of sanctuaries in England, 
at the request of King Henry VII. 
‘These privileges (he remarks) had 
been carried to the greatest abuse, 
without considering that thus more 
favour was allowed to crime than real 
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prerogative to religion. This bull was 
published and executed in spite of the 
clergy, who were much displeased at 
it.”’ It is singular, that the request to 
restrict these privileges, should come 
from a person who was so deeply in- 
debted to them, indeed who owed to 
them his liberty, his crown, and 
perhaps, his life. Some powerful 
motive must have induced him thus 
to destroy the bridge, over which he 
had made his own escape. Perhaps 
he feared that conspirators might 
elude his grasp by these means. Per- 
kin Warbeck indeed took refuge in the 
monastery at Sheen, and its privilege 
or its character was respected, but 
this occurred some years later, and 
the restriction was made in the earlier 
part of his reign. 

The disputes between Innocent X1. 
and Louis XIV. of France in 1687, 
belong partly to this subject. The 
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Pope was anxious to suppress, or 
rather to limit the franchises enjoyed 
by ambassadors residing at Rome, 
which ‘‘had, on many occasions, 
proved a sanctuary for rapine, vio- 
lence, and injustice, by procuring in- 
punity for the most heinous malefac- 
tors.’* The right was finally sup- 
pressed by the King’s consent, though 
not till after a disreputable struggle 
on his part, which is well related in 
Perceval’s History of Italy. 

Immunity from arrest, within the 
verge of the King’s court, partakes 
of the nature of this privilege, and 
perhaps some other remains of it may 
be traced in the usages of our own 
country. 


Yours, &c. ANSELM. 


* Mosheim, Cent. xvii. s. 2, part i. 





THE OLD FONT AT ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


THE accompanying drawing repre- 
sents an ancient font formerly belong- 
ing to St. George’s Church, South- 
wark, which was removed from 
the church on its being rebuilt in 
1736. 

It is composed of two blocks of 
Stone, one forming the pedestal, the 





other the basin; and previous to the 
year 1838 they were disunited and 
used in the parochial workhouse in the 
Mint for the purpose of beating oakum 
upon, which then formed a part of the 
employment of the paupers; after the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment 
Act, some alterations having taken 
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place in the workhouse amounting 
nearly to the rebuilding of the struc- 
ture, the old font was thrown aside 
among the discarded rubbish of the 
building, as not suitable to the dis- 
cipline of the new system; and it 
would without doubt have been con- 
signed to the repair of the road, if a 
gentleman, who takes a lively interest 
in the history of the parish (Mr. 
Griffiths) had not by accident heard of 
its original use, and determined to 
preserve it. 

It would have been creditable to 
the parishioners if they had deem- 
ed it proper to restore this ancient 
font to its proper. station in 
their parish church, again to be 
applied to the sacred purpose for 
which it was designed ; but, as they 
did not consider it worthy of their 
attention, it is pleasing to find that it 
has heen rescued from destruction, 
and is likely to be safely preserved 
by the care of Mr. Griffiths. 

It is somewhat extraordinary that 
the font should be in such good pre- 
servation after the vile use to which it 
has been applied for upwards of a cen- 
tury ; but it is observable in this, as 
well as every ancient production, the 
best materials were used, and in con- 
sequence such works will stand se- 
cure from the effects of time, neglect, 
and ill usage, whilst modern structures 
formed within memory, are from the 
unsoundness of their substance already 
crumbling into decay. 

The general form of this font is oc- 
tagonal, and from the appearance of the 
shaft, which is square at the base, and 
ingeniously formed into an octagon by 
mouldings at the angles, it had origi- 
nally, in addition to the present mem- 
bers, a square plinth. The basin 
has a panel in each face inclosing a 
small flower, the mouldings are sim- 
ple, and less expense appears to have 
been bestowed on it than is usually 
seen in old works. 

The date of its construction may be 
about the reign of Henry VIII. The 
church being entirely modern, and 
little historical matter having been 
published concerning the old edifice, 
there is no means of ascertaining the 
exact date of the font, but the work- 
manship is not earlier than the period 
above assigned. The oldchurch under- 
went a thorough repair in 1629, (New 
View of London, vol. i. p. 245,) but 

4 


the font is evidently older than this 
period. 

On pulling down the ancient steeple 
in 1733, a fragment of an inscription 
was discovered, which is preserved in 
Pegge’s Sylloge, p. 56, which appears 
to relate to the laying of the first 
stone either of the church or steeple ; 
but judging from the engraving in 
the above work, it was so far muti- 
lated as to afford little informa- 
tion. Mr. Pegge states that he 
received the copy from the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis of Margate, and copies 
appear also to have been exhibited to 
the Society of Antiquaries, by Mr. 
Frederick in 1734, and Mr. Ames in 
1737, and it is also engraved in Ar- 
chelogia, vol. ii. pl. xiii., and illus- 
trated by observations made by Mr. 
Gough. This stone has not been pre- 
served in the parish, and it would be 
satisfactory to know whether it now 
exists. E.1.C. 

Mr. Ursan, Oxford, Feb. 10. 

A GOLD ring was found a few 
years since in Rhdsilly sands, in 
Glamorganshire, bearing two inscrip- 
tions, or posies, in a language hitherto 
supposed to exist only in the Meso- 
Gothic version of the New Testament, 
by Ulphilas. But as the Western or 
Saracenic Goths were settled in Spain 
for many centuries,—say from the 5th 
to the 8th,—we may conclude they 
carried their language with them; and 
some of them may have crossed the 
seas, or passed through France into 
South Britain. Certain it is, that 
these inscriptions, though perhaps 
from the hands of a Gentilizing Jew, 
are in pure Zumerset Gothic. They 
here follow : 

1. ZARA ZAI DE ZEVEL, “Sarah! 
See the Sun!’’ (On the outside.) 

2. DE BAL GVT GVTTANI, ‘ The 
Sun (Baal) is the God of the Goths ; ”’ or, 
‘* the God of Gods.’’ This latter posey 
was in the inside of the ring, and accords 
with the Heathen mythology of Western 
Europe.* 


It should be added that a Spanish 
vessel was wrecked about a century 
ago near this spot.t 

Yours, &c. J. I. 





* See Hermes Britannicus, &c. 

+ But it does not seem probable that 
such a circumstance should have any con- 
nexion with the history of the ring. 
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Mr. Urzan, March 17. 

SIR F. Mappen, p. 263, objects to 
my having called the new orthography 
“unsightly.”” 1 will tell you why I so 
callit. It isnot that there is any thing 
really less pleasing to the eye in the 
combination of letters which forms 
Shakspere, than when by another 
combination we obtain Shakespeare. It 
is not that the one is simply xew. But 
that it exhibits departure from long 
established practice, without any real 
advantage being gained, and also 
without, as I conceive, a due conside- 
ration of all the circumstances which 
ought to have been taken into account 
before so violent an innovation was 
made, and I venture to add in opposi- 
tion to the law, by which affairs of 
this kind ought to be determined. It 
is “ unsightly,” because it suggests a 
short and sharp pronunciation, when 
in all our poetry, and there is much 
fine poetry in which the word occurs, 
it must be read with at least the first 
syllable long and grave: and itis ‘‘ un- 
sightly,” because it carries with it (at 
least it does so to me) an appearance 
of exact knowledge and minute atten- 
tion without the reality. I am sure 
that neither Sir F. Madden nor Mr. 
Bruce will interpret this in a manner 
to be inconsistent with the high respect 
I bear them. To my eye, I repeat, it 
comes like the words favor and honor, 
which one may sometimes see ; proofs 
that the writer of them has seen a 
certain way into the history of the word 
further than the generality, and has 
paid attention to the principles which 
determine our orthography, but that 
he has not seen farenough. And these 
are the things which render the word 
to me ‘ unsightly.” 

I have said that there is not an 
adequate advantage gained by this dis- 
turbance of an ancient practice. So 
far from it, I see not the smallest ad- 
vantage, and there are certain positive 
disadvantages, one of which is suggest- 
ed by Sir F. Madden himself. He tells 
us that he “isin much perplexity how 
to write the name of the great Reformer 
of Lutterworth.”” Now this arises 


chiefly from Mr. Baber having com- 

mitted on this name, that which has 

been committed on the name of Shake- 

speare. There may have been here and 

there a fanciful or a careless person 
Geyt. Mac, Vow. XIII, 
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who might write it otherwise; but 
the great body of English authors wrote 
the name with unanimity, Wickliffe, 
till Mr. Baber chose to print the name 
cut down to Wiclif. Before Mr. 
Baber’s edition of the version of the 
New Testament appeared with this 
name Wiclif, no writer would I think 
have found himself in any state of 
perplexity. 

But in determining the question 
whether we shall continue to write 
the name Shakespeare, or adopt the 
proposal to change it for Shakspere, it 
is not the sightliness or the unsightli- 
ness of either, or the advantage or dis- 
advantage of the change that ought to 
determine us: but whether there are 
sufficient reasons shown for the inno- 
vation. A habit, though persevered in 
for two centuries and a half, may be 4 
bad one, and evidence may spring up 
at the expiration of two centuries and a 
half, which may convict the persons 
who began and continued the practice, 
of being in error. This, and not the 
advantage or the sightliness of the pro- 
posed change, I willingly admit to be 
in this instance the material point. 

The habit, however, of writing the 
name in the form for which I have of 
late contended is of very respectable 
origin. The first time in which, as far 
as our knowledge at present extends, 
that name appears in print, it is in the 
form Shakespeare, printed by the poet 
himself. It would seem as if this were 
sufficient authority for all other persons 
todo the same. But we are told to 
consider it a typographical error, or 
a conceit of the printer. This is the 
sheerest conjecture, and few conjec- 
tures can be more improbable. The 
name of an author is the last word in 
which typographical incorrectness may 
be expected to appear, when the 
work is passed through the press by 
the author himself. But observe, 
when next the poet prints one of 
his works, we find his name in the 
same orthography. What are the 
chances that a typographer will twice 
blunder in the same word; or that a 
typographer will force upon an author 
his own fancy respecting the mode in 
which that author shall print his own 
name? 

We begin therefore with the poet 
himself, and from the time _ he 

3 
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first appeared as an author there is a 
current ofusage, and if you will, of testi- 
mony, unbroken or nearly so until we 
approach the times in which we our- 
selves have lived. It is this concurrence 
of the whole community, which con- 
stitutes the usage, the authority to 
which in questions of this kind I 
apprehend we ought to defer. Sir 
F. Madden alittle misunderstands what 
I mean by usage. 1 shall go into the 
point no further than to say that when | 
spoke of usage as the great authority 
in questions of orthography, I meant 
that great Jus et Norma which deter- 
mines not this only but all questions 
of verbal propriety, the consent of the 
cultivated portions of society, which 
consent is not disturbed by the acci- 
dent of there being a few persons who, 
like a celebrated lawyer, with his 
autority, shall make themselves in some 
point exceptions. 

Having thus shewn that when first 
the name was presented to the public 
in the pages of a printed book it ap- 
peared in the form Shakespeare, and 
that this was under the eye of the poet 
himself, who, in another work, per- 
sisted in presenting the name in the 
same orthography, and that therefore 
we have what surely is an authority 
which ona first view at least ought 
to be commanding ; I next observe, that 
in every book printed during the poet’s 
life-time, whether his own single plays, 
in the publication of any or all of 
which he may or may not have had 
any concern, or the writings of con- 
temporary poets, the name, if it oc- 
cur, with scarcely an exception, is 
printed Shakespeare, and NEvER Shak- 
spere. ‘This is surely a strong reason 
why we should so print it, unless there 
is some very commanding reason indeed 
to determine us to the other practice ; 
and especially when it is considered 
that the persons so printing it were, 
many of them, his own friends, and 
all those whose practice is justly to be 
esteemed the practice or usage of the 
cultivated persons of the time. Who 
shall say that Jonson, or Jonson’s 
master, Camden, during all their lives 
mis-wrote the name of the friend at 
least of one of them? Ought not their 
testimony, or rather the usage by 
them, when it is supported by the 
usage of numberless other writers 
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of the time, to leave without excuse 
those who would depart from the 
poet’s own printed authority ? 

Go then next to the generation who 
succeeded him, or rather to other per- 
sons whose testimony comes after the 
poet’s death. Have we Shakspere on 
the monuments at Stratford? The name 
is Shakespeare, except on the monu- 
ment of the poet himself, where it 
is Shakspeare. When Heminge and 
Condell published the collection of 
the plays, they were the plays of 
Mr. William Shakespeare. In the se- 
cond edition the orthography is the 
same, and so in the third and fourth. 
When Milton wrote the verses on 
Shakespeare, his orthography is the 
same, and it is clear that he meant the 
name to be so pronounced : 


‘‘ What ! needs my Shakespeare for his 
honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones,” &e, 


From this time for more than a cen- 
tury onwards, there was, I believe, a 
uniform practice of writing Shake- 
speare, with or without the final e, but 
Shakspere, I conceive, is never to be 
found; and it so continued till the 
time of the commentators of the last 
age, to whom it became known that in 
the parish register of Stratford, in the 
records of the corporation of that town, 
and in other written evidence, the name 
appeared in a great variety of ortho- 
graphical forms, which is indeed the 
case ; and it being found that in the 
majority of these forms the first sylla- 
ble wanted the e, and that sometimes 
the form Shaxpere was found, from 
whence it was inferred that the pro- 
nunciation of the first syllable was as 
that orthography suggests, the e was 
struck out, and accordingly in Reed’s, 
Malone’s, and other editions, the 
name of the author appears in the form 
Shakspeare. 

The very diversity in which the 
name presented itself when seen in 
written documents, ought to have con- 
vinced them that written documents of 
that age are not the kind of authority 
to which an appeal in questions of this 
kind is to be made. Every person ac- 
quainted with the manuscript of the 
Elizabethan period knows that there 
is extreme licentiousness and want of 
uniformity in the orthography, and 
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especially in proper names. A set of 
documents has lately passed through 
my hands of the sixteenth year of 
Elizabeth, in which .the name of a 
Yorkshire esquire is written in five 
several forms, Thurgarlande, Thurger- 
lande, Thurgerland, Thurgland, and 
Thrugland. This diversity shews that 
they were committing themselves to a 
very insufficient authority, and it 
would have been, I conceive, to the 
credit of the critics of that age if they 
had discerned the unsuitableness of the 
word writien as a guide, especially 
when placed in opposition to the word 
printed. They should also have re- 
membered that there are two modes of 
pronouncing many words, surnames 
amongst the number, that of the vulgar 
and that of the cultivated, and that it 
was most probable that the writings at 
Stratford presented what was the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar, Shaxpere, 
while the printed books of the author 
presented the name as pronounced by 
the author and his friends of the better 
sort. If it had also occurred to them 
to look at the poetry in which the word 
occurs, they would have seen at once 
that the Stratford pronunciation and 
the Stratford orthography never could 
have been that by which Shakespeare 
was known or could wish to be known. 
Read only the verses of Ben Jonson, 
or those written in noble rivalry of 
them, signed by the unappropriated 
letters, J.M.S. Could these writers 
mean that the name should be pro- 
nounced as the new orthography sug- 
gests, and as the modern critics in- 
tended who first struck out the e from 
the first syllable? Or read this couplet 
of Digges, and see if it is possible that 
he can have intended to have the word 
either written or pronounced Shak- 
spere,— 
** But why do I dead Shakespeare’s praise 
recite, 
Some second Shakespeare must of Shake- 
speare write.”’ 
And so of later poets. What would 
Churchill say if he knew that he could 
be supposed guilty of such an offence 
against euphony as to have written,— 
‘In the first seat, in robe of various dies, 
A noble wildness flashing from his eyes, 
Sat Shakspere.”’ 
But enough of this. 
however, found favour. 


The innovation, 
When | en- 
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tered life Shakspeare was the form in 
which the name was usually written. 
Sir F. Madden, I doubt not, is quite 
right when he says thatI have myselfso 
printed it. In fact I have printed it in 
three several forms, not thinking much 
upon the subject till roused by the pro- 
posal of the new novelty of Shakspere, 
and entering myself into the company 
of the professed critics on this great 
author. But I find that, in a little 
work of mine printed in 1829, the 
name is uniformly printed Shakespeare. 

It now seems to me that a stand 
ought to have been made against the 
innovation of 1780 or thereabouts. But 
though this, as every deviation from 
any established practice is sure to do, 
found favour with many, yet there 
were still a faithful few who adhered to 
the ancient and accustomed practice ; 
and I beg leave to name, as in this 
respect particularly deserving of ho- 
nour, Mr. Pickering and Mr. Rodd, in 
whose books the name is | think, uni- 
formly found in the original form 
Shakespeare. 

“* But the Poet himself wrote the name 
Shakspere, and, therefore, we ought to 
dothe same.” This isthe main argu- 
ment on the other side, and, therefore, 
it must be fully considered. 

The position which I take here 
is this: (1) that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence that he did so wni- 
formly and designedly ; and, (2) that, 
if there were, this would not be a 
sufficient reason for disturbing the 
orthography which he used in his 
own printed works, which is the form 
in which his contemporaries exhibit 
the name, and which till lately had 
the support of the usage of all men of 
cultivation. 

(1) There is not sufficient evidence 
that he did so wniformly, or in other 
words that he did not indulge himself 
in that carelessness about the form 
of writing the name, of which we find 
so many examples. There is very 
much force in the remark of Mr. Bur- 
gon, p. 265, that there is no proof of 
what was his practice in writing dur- 
ing the first forty-nine years of his 
life, and he died at fifty-two. It seems 
also that two of the alleged auto- 
graphs of the name are not now to be 
produced, and when we consider what 
tricks have been played with Shake- 
speare documents, and that there are 
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still documents of no small importance 
as connected with his history, by many 
deemed genuine, which only wait their 
day, we must not too readily acqui- 
esce in testimony to the reading of 
instruments which cannot be pro- 
duced. Mr. Burgon suggests that the 
signatures to the different sheets of 
the Will can hardly be counted as three 
independent testimonies. Yet these 
five, together with the autograph in the 
Montaigne, are all the autographs of 
Shakespeare that are known to exist. 
So that the testimony of his own 
hand-writing, originally weak, be- 
comes very much attenuated indeed, 
and cannot be thought, (at least so it 
seems to me,) sufficiently strong to es- 
tablish an invariable practice, when 
against it we have to set that in his 
own printed works he prints the name 
Shakespeare. 

But on the signatures to the Will 
more is to be said. Ido not doubt 
that the name as written in the Mon- 
taigne at the Museum is a genuine au- 
tograph. It seems to me to speak for 
itself, as being of the time, and 
to be so like the signatures to the 
will, as to deserve to be regarded 
as the autograph of the poet. But 
there is no absolute proof that it is 
not the autograph of some other Wil- 
liam Shakspere of the time. The sig- 
natures to the will cannot be disputed. 
They are his beyond all question. But 
how is it, if he was tenacious of that 
mode of writing his name, that he suf- 
fered the name in the body of the in- 
strument to be written differently and 
did not correct it, when the corrections 
in the Will are so exceedingly nu- 
merous? I shall one day shew how 
much misread by all who have printed 
it, has been one clause of this well- 
known document ; which I am happy 
to say has lately been carefully and 
most judiciously repaired, by Mr. 
Musset of Doctors’ Commons. But 
the most remarkable circumstance 
respecting these three autographs re- 
mains to be noticed. It is, it seems, by 
no means certain that the name is 
written Shakspere. I read in your 
last number, p. 262, that Mr. Rodd 
and Mr. Dyce, on the 3rd of February 
last, inspected the original will with 
a view to the determination of this 
very question, and that ‘‘ after a most 
patient and minute examination of the 
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signatures by the aid of a power- 
ful magnifying glass, they both felt 
perfectly convinced that it is written 
in each instance, Shakspeare, the con- 
tested a in the second syllable being, 
in fact, as clear and well defined as 
any other therein.”” This announce- 
ment must have come with a kind of 
surprise upon the persons who have 
introduced this novelty into their works. 

If then the three signatures to the Will 
depose to another orthography, then 
there is evidence that the poet wrote his 
name diversely, if the name in the Mon- 
taigne be his, which I would by no 
means be understood to express a 
doubt of; and therefore there is no 
ground whatever for asserting that he 
uniformly wrote the name according 
as it is now contended it ought to be 
printed, and as a consequence no 
ground from any usage of his own for 
disturbing the long-accustomed prac- 
tice. 

But, (2) were there any stronger testi- 
mony than allowing it the full force 
which Sir. Frederick Madden, in his pa- 
per in the Archeologia, gives to it, I 
should still contend that there was not 
in this sufficient ground for disturbing 
the established practice. First, on ac- 
countofthevariety of forms in which we 
find the same name written, and even 
when written by the same person: and 
secondly, on account of the multitude 
of changes which we must now set 
ourselves resolutely to make in the 
mode of writing the names of the men 
of Shakespeare’s period, if their own 
orthography, and not the usage of the 
cultivated and intelligent, isto be the 
guide. 

But before entering on this part of 
the subject, let us state briefly the ac- 
count as it stands. Taking it first on 
the supposition that Mr. Dyce and 
Mr. Rodd have been both mistaken, 
which is hardly possible, we have then 
the three signatures to the several 
sheets of the Will, the name in the 
Montaigne, and the name in the two 
documents not now to be produced : 
all it is said, Shakspere: and per con- 
tra, we have the name as printed 
by Shakespeare himself in two of his 
works, Again, suppose that Mr. 
Dyce and Mr. Rodd have read the 
Will correctly, then we have three in- 
stances in which the poet writes the 
name Shakspeare, in a document of 
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indisputable authenticity, and on the 
other side two signatures said to be 
Shakspere in two instruments which 
cannot now be inspected, and the 
name in the Montaigne. That is, 
there is no proof that he wrote his 
name uniformly, but on the contrary, 
proof that he indulged in that licen- 
tiousness which was the fashion of 
the age. 

The rule which Sir F. Madden would 
establish is very simple, very intelli- 
gible, and on a first view seems to be 
asound one. Show me how a person 
wrote his name, and I am bound now 
so to printit. But I have shown that, if 
this is a rule, the historical families 
of Grey and Dudley must at least in 
a very eminent member of them, ap- 
pear with their names in a very dif- 
ferent orthography to that in which 
we find them everywhere printed. It 
must no longer be Lady Jane Grey, 
but Lady Jane Gray or Graye, and 
when she becomes a wife Lady Jane 
Duddley. I mentioned that name as 
the first which occurred to me. But 
the number is great of historical per- 
sonages whose names must henceforth 


be written differently from the form in 
which we have been accustomed to 


see them, and which their descen- 
dants use, if the rule contended for 
be good for anything. Sir Henry 
Cromwell of Hinchingbroke for in- 
stance, wrote in a formal hand Henrye 
Crumwell ; Sir Henry Nevil of Berk- 
shire, Henri Nevell ; and Sir Edward 
Hastings of Leicestershire, Md. Has- 
tynges. The whole family of the Saint 
Johns, or at least the more eminent 
members of it, wrote the name usually 
Seynt John. And what shall we do 
with the people who took the liberty 
of writing the Christian name of John, 
Thon, of which | have seen several in- 
stances, andamong themis thatof John 
Lilly the dramatist. But I will con- 
fine myself to printed and published 
autographs of men of the time. If the 
works of Shakespeare are to appear as 
The Pictorial Shakspere, so in The Pic- 
torial History of England, consistency 
requires that when it reaches the reign 
of Elizabeth we should find Philippe 
Sidney, R. Leycester, Penbroke, E. 
Clynton, Francys Englefyld, HW’. Rauley, 
(or some other of the many orthogra- 
phies,) Foulk or Fulke (for there are 
both,) Grevyll or Grevell, for there are 
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both, Martin Frobiser, and Arbella 
Seymaure. In fact, when once exa- 
mined, the rule ceases to be a rule. 
Under it ‘‘ Motley would be your only 
wear.” 

Mr. Bruce, p. 164, in remarking on 
the argument raised on the signatures 
of the family of Grey, states that it 
is of little force because the name be- 
fore the time of Lady Jane was 
uniformly written Grey, and Lady 
Jane only fell into a fashion of the 
time peculiar to persons of elevated 
rank, of writing in new and some- 
what fantastic orthographies. But 
with submission I cannot find that 
there was ever that uniformity which is 
assumed in the mode of writing this 
name. Long before the days of Lady 
Jane, it appearsas Grey, Gray, Graye, 
Graa, and Gra. In fact, there never 
was a period, till the art of printing 
gave a degree of stability unknown 
before, in which there was any ap- 
proach to uniformity in the orthogra- 
phy of proper names, The indexes to 
the Record books will make this 
manifest to every one. Again this af- 
fectation, if affectation it were, was 
not peculiar to persons of elevated 
rank. Persons of far inferior dignity 
to the family of Grey, and approaching 
nearer to the rank of the family of 
Shakespeare, often wrote their names 
in a manner very different from that 
which is now the universally received 
orthography. ‘The Drydens of the 
reign of Elizabeth were Dreydens. 

I trust, then, Mr. Urban, that it has 
now been shewn that there never has 
been any sufficient reason for disturb- 
ing the orthography of which the poet 
himself in his own printed works set the 
example, which was generally used 
among his contemporaries in their 
printed works, and which long con- 
tinued to be the unvaried orthography 
of the press. I must not intrude further 
upon you, but I beg again to call at- 
tention to the havock which must be 
made of some of our finest poetry, if 
we are to pronounce the honoured 
name of Shakespeare in the manner 
in which both the new orthographies, 
Shakspeare and Shakspere, suggest, 
Allow me, now, to ask a question :— 
liow did thisname of Shakespeare arise? 
That is, how has it happened that a 
family became thus designated ? There 
are few names with which it can be 
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classed: Breakspear, Wagstaff, Shake- 
shaft, and Drawsword, are all which 
have occurred to me, and it is possible 
that some or all of them may not really 
be composed of the elements of which 
on a first view they appear to consist. 
And again, what is the earliest period 
at which the name is found in Eng- 
land? I have not succeeded in tracing 
it to an earlier period than the close 
of the fourteenth century, when I find 
it in Warwickshire. 

The following curious allusion to 
the name is found in Zachary Bogan’s 
additions to Rous’s Archeologia At- 
tica, 5th edit. 4to., 1658, p. 324: 
**The custom first, mae, to vibrate 
the spear before they used it, was so 
constantly kept, that "Eyxéorados, a 
Shake-speare, came at length to be an 
ordinary word both in Homer and 
other poets to signify a soldier.” 

Yours, &c. JosepH Hunter. 

P.S.—I was not aware till I read 
Mr. Rodd’s remark, p. 260, that I 
could have been supposed to have 
meant to intimate that he was 
a joint-editor of the Pictorial Shak- 
spere with Mr. Knight. The remarks 
on the chronology of the plays prefixed 
to the play of King Henry the Fifth are 
said in the book itself to be a joint 
work of Mr. Rodd and Mr. Knight. 
I referred to them to shew that only a 
few months ago Mr. Knight had pub- 
lished his opinion, being supported 
by Mr. Rodd’s, that the Tempest was 
a late play; while, as soon as my 
disquisition appears, Mr. Knight con- 
tends that to the early period to which 
I have referred it, Mr. Coleridge had 
long ago referred it in an arrange- 
ment which, from the tone in which 
Mr. Knight speaks of it, we must 
suppose that he most highly approved. 
Beyond this I know of no connection 
of Mr. Rodd’s with this work, nor 
did I mean to intimate that there was 
any. 

Mr. Ursan, 

THE orthography of SuakspERre is 
important, because it involves princi- 
ples which are extensively applicable, 
and the proper application of which is 
a question of some interest. I con- 
tend for the affirmative of two propo- 
sitions. 

First; That a man’s own mode of 
spelling his own name ought to be fol- 
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lowed ; except his practice, in that re- 
spect, has been continuously various, 
or he has departed, without good 
reason, from an orthography previously 
well-ascertained. 

And second; That, as an educated 
man generally knows his own name, 
the testimony of his autograph signa- 
ture is the best evidence that can be 
obtained. 

In applying these rules to the case 
of Shakspere I contend for the uni- 
formity of the poet’s signature upon all 
the occasions that have yet been dis- 
covered, 1 distinguish the latter clause 
by italics, because it involves the main 
question raised by the communication 
of Mr. Burgon, inserted in your last 
Magazine. Mr. Burgon’s treatment 
of me is very like a manceuvre which 
is extremely common amongst contro- 
versialists ; he mistakes my argument, 
refutes his own mistake, and then fan- 
cies he has obtained a victory over me. 
He treats me as if I were a dummy, 
plays my game for me, loses it, and 
leaves the standers-by to infer what a 
poor hand I am. 

Mr. Burgon says, 

“‘The syllogism on which those who 
advocate the adoption of Shakspere pro- 
ceed, is evidently this. The poet invaria- 
bly wrote himself ‘ Shakspere,’—names 
are to be spelt as their owners invariably 
spelt them; therefore ‘ Shakspeare’ is 
to be spelt Shakspere: and this would be 
all very well, and very conclusive, if i¢ 
were true; but itis no¢true. The premi- 
ses are unsound from which the conclusion 
is drawn. In the first place there is no 
proof that Shakspeare invariably spelt his 
name Shakspere, as I will presently more 
fully explain ; and in the second place we 
do not spell names as their owners inva- 
riably spelt them.” 


If this were really a statement of 
what I wrote, I know not how I could 
have been sufficiently grateful to Mr. 
Burgon for taking the trouble to put 
my very imperfectly arranged argu- 
ments into sucha pretty, logical form ; 
but—fortunately for me—I can relieve 
myself from the burthen of so much 
gratitude, as well as from the stigma 
of having stated what ‘‘ is no¢ true.” 

I began my former communication 
by referring to the number of signa- 
tures of Shakspere known to have ex- 
isted—six—and I then stated ‘We 
rest upon the continued and consistent 
usage of the great Bard himself, and 
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upon his unvaried signature of his own 
name, upon all the occasions that have 
yet been discovered.” 

Now who does not see that when 
Mr. Burgon represents this as an as- 
sertion that ‘‘ the poet INVARIABLY ” 
wrote himself ‘‘ Shakspere”’ he over- 
states what I wrote ; and when, after 
commenting upon the six signatures, 
he proceeds with an air of triumph— 


‘* Let me ask, what kind of proof have 
we here that it was the invariable practice 
of the poet to write his name Shakspere ? 
We do not possess, as far as we know, a 
single scratch of his pen during the whole 
of his theatrical career; namely, from 
about 1585 to 1613. In other words there 
exists no proof whatsoever of THE AS- 
SERTED uniformity of his practice in this 
particular during the first forty-nine years 
of his life !!!7’"— 


who, I again ask, does not see that 
Mr. Burgon is here refuting his own 
mistake, and not my statement? I did 
not assert that the poet’s signature was 
INVARIABLY Shakspere ; I said nothing 
about the first forty-nine years of his 
life. My argument was—we know of 
six signatures—they are all alike—they 
are the best evidence—as far as they 
go they evidence an uniformity of sig- 
nature, and we follow them. 

So much for the major of Mr. Bur- 
gon’s syllogism; now for the minor. 
He says that I contend that ‘‘ names 
are to be spelt as their owners invari- 
ably spelt them,” and his answer is, 
that 1 am wrong because ‘‘ We do not 
spell names as their owners invariably 
spelt them.”’ That is, I have asserted, 
or rather Mr. Burgon says I have as- 
serted, that a certain practice ought to 
prevail, and he replies that Iam wrong, 
because it does not prevail. This may 
be logic—I dare say it is as Mr. Bur- 
gon employs it—it is obviously nothing 
more. 

It is quite clear, Mr. Urban, that by 
such means as Mr. Burgon has used, 
anything may be achieved. Allowa 
man to state his opponent’s argument 
for him, and in so doing to misstate it, 
and to shew that black is white, is 
nothing to the wonders he may accom- 
plish. With half the liberties which 
Mr. Burgon has taken with my argu- 
ments, many an ingenious gentleman 
would have proved his opponent to be 
the man-in-the-moon, or a green 
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cheese, or anything else that suited 
his fancy. I look upon it as extremely 
kind in Mr. Burgon that under these 
circumstances he has merely placed me 
before your readers as an assertor of 
what “‘ is not true.” 

There must in this matter, as well 
as in every thing else, be a something 
which is right, and, for my own part, 
I am only anxious to discover that 
something, and, when it is discovered, 
to follow it. To tell me that ‘‘ we do 
not spell old names as their owners 
spelt them,”’ that ‘‘ we never inquire 
how they were spelt by them—we 
spell them as our fathers spelt them,” 
and so forth, is rather to reiterate 
my objections than to answer them. 
When a practice is shewn to be con- 
trary to reason, what sort of argument 
is it against a change, that we are not 
in the habit of doing what is right,— 
that we follow our fathers and never 
inquire ? 

Nor am | at all afraid of following 
out any rule which I have ascertained 
to be reasonable, just, and applicable. 
It seems to me a very little matter that 
adherence to a good rule would extri- 
cate us from confusion at the small 
expense of adding an J to Cecil,* or 
an e to Mason, even if it would do so, 
which, at this present time, I am not 
inclined to inquire. When the period 
for making that inquiry arrives, every 
case must be judged by its own facts, 
as to whether it is within the rule or 
not. Of the instances adduced by Mr. 
Burgon, many are clearly answered 
by the rules I have laid down, but 
even if that were not so I should remain 
quite unterrified by any of the con- 
templated consequences. There is 
nothing which alarms me in Cecill; 
nothing frightful in Mountague; no- 
thing unsightly in Leycester. If 
there were, I care not. Satisfy me 
that they are legitimate consequences 
from a rule which is clearly right, and 
1 should adopt them without hesi- 
tation. 


* When Mr. Burgon asks—‘* What 
would be thought of a person who chose 
to spell Sir William Cecil, Cecill ?’’ he 
treats that form of spelling the name of 
our great statesman as if it were more en- 
tirely obsolete than it is. It lives on the 
title page of Haynes’s State Papers pub- 
lished in 1740, and also on that of Mur- 
din’s Collection published in 1759, 
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This, however, is not Mr. Burgon’s 
opinion; and he seems therefore to 
have fancied that the publication of 
his letter, and his exposure of the 
dreadful consequences which he con- 
ceives likely to ensue from the Shak- 
spere heresy — (the conversion of 
Cecil into Cecill and so forth), would 
produce a great change in our opi- 
nions.- 


“ T suspect, (he says,) and cannot sup- 
pose I err in suspecting, that Mr. Bruce, 
and those who entertain the same opi- 
nion as himself, must HENCEFORTH adopt 
one of the three following courses :— 
Ist, return to Shakspeare . . 2ndly, 
stick to Shakspere.. . or 3dly, be consist- 
ent, and revolutionise the whole system of 
orthography of proper names. The third 
would be an impracticable, besides a very 
disagreeable alternative ; the second can- 
not be adopted without manifest incon- 
sistency. I therefore beg leave to recom- 
mend the first alternative.”’ 


Any recommendation from Mr. Bur- 
gon will of course be received with 
due attention. As the third of his 


suspected results is said to be very 
disagreeable, I rejoice to find that 


it is also impracticable; being doth, 
there is no necessity to take any 
further notice of it. Why the se- 
cond is inconsistent, or with what 
it is inconsistent, I do not know, nor 
does Mr. Burgon explain: italics 
render a passage emphatic, but do 
not necessarily make it clear. I am 
most anxious to escape any thing 
like inconsistency ; and, if that would 
be the result, would do every thing 
in my power to take advantage of Mr. 
Burgon’s recommendation—but let us 
see what he says in favour of it. He 
advises us to lay aside our revolution- 
ary opinions, and sink quietly down 
into Shakspeare, and he follows up his 
recommendation by the statement of 
nine “ circumstances,”” which he re- 
quests us to bear in mind. 

The first relates to the autographs, 
and the substance of it is—three of the 
signatures are to the will, they are 
considerably damaged, and being ap. 
pended to one document are entitled 
to only one vote; two others were 
not clearly Shakspere, and they have 
disappeared; all the signatures to- 
gether do not prove that it was the 
invariable practice of the poct to sign 
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Shakspere. 1 have before shown that 
] did not say that they proved any 
thing of the kind, nor has anybody 
else said so. I contend that three 
signatures are three signatures, whe- 
ther attached to a will, or anything 
else. If they are not entitled to any 
more than one vote, then what is the 
meaning of all the fuss that is made 
about the want of clearness, for it is 
nothing more, in the third of them? I 
saw them a few days ago, and I am 
happy to assure Mr. Burgon that they 
are not ‘‘considerably damaged.” 
The first only is imperfect; but, by 
the assistance of Malone’s fac-simile, 
it may still be read very clearly; the 
second is plain, perfect, and unques- 
tionable ; the third is as complete as 
ever it was, but certainly the last 
three letters are shaky and indistinct. 
If gentlemen on the other side could find 
a clear second a in any one of them, I 
have no doubt they would sever them 
quickly enough. They would be but 
too happy to prove, in that case, that 
these signatures are entitled to more 
than one vote; and why should they 
be entitled to less when they tell 
against them? 

As to Mr. Burgon’s criticism upon 
the two autographs to the deeds, it 
admits of a short reply. It has been 
clearly and satisfactorily answered by 
Sir Fred. Madden, in his paper in the 
Archeologia, xxvii. 120. Mr. Burgon 
takes no notice of that answer. Why 
is this? When the brains are beaten out 
of an argument, why should it not be 
allowed to die? It is neither courteous 
nor convenient to resuscitate it if once 
defunct. Mr. Burgon’s remarks about 
Grey and Gray are in the same predi- 
cament. Either controvert the argu- 
ments which have been adduced 
against those instances, or withdraw 
them. I should fancy, Mr. Urban, 
that your pages might be filled more 
profitably than by mere revivifications 
of arguments which have been refuted. 

There is nothing here in favour of 
Shakspeare: but let us pass on. 

Circumstance 2nd is, that Shakspere’s 
name, placed under the dedications of 
the first editions of his poems, stands 
‘* William Shakespeare.’ This is an- 
other resuscitation ; a fact which has 
already been commented upon and 
answered. But the oddity of it is, 
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that Mr. Burgon, who recommends 
us to adopt Shakspeare, in order to 
avoid inconsistency, should direct our 
attention to this instance of a different 
orthography. Shakspere’s dedications 
of his poems are subscribed Shake- 
speare; therefore, to avoid inconsis- 
tency, Mr. Burgon recommends us not 
to copy that example! If his name 
subscribed to these dedications has 
anything to do with the question, why 
does not Mr. Burgon follow it ? if not, 
why does he re-recommend it to our 
consideration, after we have already 
given our reasons for not being guided 
by it? 

The 3d circumstance is, that a single 
autograph in the form of Shakspeare 
would destroy the only argument ad- 
duced in favour of Shakspere. I do 
not know that it would; but de non 
existentibus et non apparentibus eadem 
est ratio is a sound rule in law, and I 
believe also in logic. Does Mr. Bur- 
gon think that we should forsake a 
practice which is consistent with what 
we know, because we may possibly 
some day or other find something or 
other that may run counter to it? If 
that is not his meaning, what is it? 

The 4th circumstance is, that it was 
not coxcombry and affectation, but 
indifference, that led men in Shak- 
spere’s age to spell their names several 
different ways. I cannot accept the 
compliment which, in stating this 
circumstance, Mr. Burgon pays to my 
antiquarian knowledge at the expense 
of my honesty. I adhere to what I 
have stated; and if I am anything of 
an antiquary, which Mr. Burgon is 
polite enough to say I am, I suppose 
our assertions are upon a par. 

The 5th circumstance is Mr. Bur- 
gon’s home-thrust. He says that the 
parish-clerk spelt the name of the 
poet’s family in the register Shakspere 
twenty-seven times out of thirty; 
but he adds that, in 1616, Shakspere’s 
beloved daughter spelt his name on 
his monument as he (Mr. Burgon) 
spells it, Shakspeare ; and that some- 
body or other in 1623 spelt the poet’s 
wife’s name on her tomb Shakespeare, 
and that the same orthography occurs 
again on the tomb of Dr. Hall in 
1635, and on that of Shakspere’s 
daughter, Mrs. Hall, in 1649. What 
do these alleged facts amount to? I 
read them thus:—on the one hand 
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the parish-clerk,—I write the singular 
upon the authority of Mr. Burgon, 
who knows, I suppose, that there was 
but one parish-clerk from 1558 to 
1623—the parish-clerk wrote Shak- 
spere twenty-seven times out of thirty, 
and the bard himself, I beg to add, 
wrote so upon every occasion that we 
are acquainted with; on the other 
hand the _bard’s-beloved-daughter’s- 
stonemason inscribed Shakspeare on 
the bard’s monument, in 1611; and 
the bard’s-beloved-daughter’s-stone- 
mason, Or somebody else’s stone- 
mason, inscribed Shakespeare, in 1629, 
and the same, or some other stone- 
mason, or stonemasons, inscribed the 
same in 1635 and 1649. Shall we 
then follow the parish-clerk and the 
bard, or the stonemasons; and, if the 
latter, which of them? Mr. Burgon 
prefers the bard’s-beloved-daughter’s- 
first-stonemason :—why, does not ap- 
pear. 

The 6th circumstance is, that in the 
first folio the name is Shakespeare ; 
therefore, to avoid inconsistency, Mr. 
Burgon would not have us spell it in 
that way. 

The 7th circumstance is, that it is 
rather odd that the printers did not 
spell the bard’s name as he spelt it; 
agreed,—but that is no reason why 
we should not. Mr. Burgon, to avoid 
inconsistency, would have us differ 
from the bard, and also from the ma- 
jority of the printers. 

The Sth circumstance is, that it is 
still more odd that Shakspere’s friends 
did not spell it as he spelt it. Per- 
haps so, but why should not we? If 
printers, friends, notaries, lawyers, 
lawyers’-clerks, and all the others 
whom Mr. Burgon enumerates, are of 
better authority than the bard himself, 
they ought to be followed; but they 
are various, and, therefore, they can- 
not be followed, except we throw 
aside all rule and be wholly indifferent 
about the matter, as Mr. Burgon, cut- 
ting the throat of his own argument, 
tells us they were. 

The 9th, the last, and the oddest 
thing of all, is, that the autographs 
should never before have suggested 
this controversy. Like many other 
very odd things, all that this assertion 
wants is accuracy. I refer Mr. Bur- 
gon to your vols. tv11. 24, 125, 204, 
478, 480, and 689, LIx. 494, Lxx11. 
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i. 310, and Lxxvil. i. 498, ii. 98, for 
proofs that this is not a new question. 
It would seem from one of those papers 
that much was then written upon the 
subject in various publications. 

Of these nine circumstances the 
great majority are mere resuscitations 
of defunct arguments ; but admit them 
all,—printers, players, friends, stone- 
masons,—take them all together, with 
all their varieties and contradictions ; 
I oppose the positive, and, as far as we 
know, the uniform testimony of the 
poet’s hand, and am willing to abide by 
the decision of your readers as to whe- 
therthe inconsistent and contradictious 
rabblement do not kick the beam. Above 
all,—and this is more germane to the 
matter with Mr. Burgon,—there is 
not one of them which, directly or in- 
directly, does not contain an argu- 
ment or a precedent against Shak- 
speare, the form which that gentleman 
would have us adopt. He must in- 


deed be the most heroic of mankind; 
one who not only holds by an opinion 
in defiance of his own arguments, but 
who even seeks to make converts by 
the influence of facts which tell against 


him. In these days of concession it 
does one’s heart good to meet with a 
specimen of such fine old English 
pertinacity. These powerful ‘‘ nine” 
prove Mr. Burgon and the other fol- 
lowers of the bard’s-beloved-daughter’s 
-first-stonemason, to be clearly wrong ; 
and yet he wishes us to follow him. 
He cuts the ground from under him- 
self, and would have us accompany 
him in his descent. If we will not 
join him he will fall alone, for he has 
determined that he will ‘‘ always write 
the poet’s name Shakspeare.”” Far be 
it from me to disturb the happy equa- 
nimity of his settled faith, nor indeed 
do I think it within my power to do 
so. If he can resist his own arguments 
he is unconquerable. 

Mr. Burgon concludes with some 
well-meant advice. If we will not 
forsake the bard for his beloved- 
daughter’s-first-stonemason, Mr. Bur- 
gon would, at least, have us imitate 
his example. His way of defending 
Shakspeare is by adducing proofs in 
behalf of Shakespeare: he advises us 
in like manner to defend our con- 
sistency by declaring that ‘‘we know 
we are inconsistent.” We are much 
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obliged to him, and in return I beg to 
tender to him a little of my advice. 
I am astonished that having, as it 
appears, determined—coiite qui cotite— 
to adhere to Shakspeare, he should 
have taken upon himself to reply to 
me. Gentlemen of his very decided 
turn of mind should keep themselves 
out of controversies, which are, or 
ought to be, disputations carried on 
for the purpose of arriving at truth. 
But how can truth be arrived at with | 
an opponent who meets you at the 
outset by a declaration that he will 
not alter his opinion? Prove that he 
has mistaken facts,—it is no matter; 
that his arguments are overstrained, 
unfounded, inapplicable,—it is to 
no purpose. He shakes his impene- 
trable head with most edifying ob- 
tuseness, or flies off upon the wings 
of some of those extremely subtle 
distinctions in which gentlemen delight 
who argue for victory, and not truth. 
A controversy to be conducted upon 
such terms cannot be beneficial, and, 
with all friendliness, I advise Mr. 
Burgon to consider well before he 
enters further into it. 

And having thus made my bow to 
Mr. Burgon, permit me to add a word 
or two upon the subject of the auto- 
graph signatures to the will. Since I 
read Mr. Rodd’s letter in your last 
Magazine, I have carefully examined 
them, and I most unhesitatingly and 
emphatically declare my conviction 
that there is not the smallest trace of 
an a in the second syllable of the first 
or second.signature. The third signa- 
ture is no doubt a difficult one; but in 
my opinion the confusion in it arose 
either from the correction of an in- 
cipient mistake or from the tremulous- 
ness of the writer’s hand. I do not 
think it was intended for ana. In 
stating my opinion upon the first and 
second signatures 1 do it without 
hesitation, as the first can be made out 
very easily, and the second is as clear 
ascanbe. Upon the third I speak with 
more diffidence. ‘The question to which 
it gives rise is one which ought to 
be determined upon the testimony of 
men better skilled in the handwriting 
of that period than I feel myself to be, 
and even the most skilful are not un- 
likely to be misled by their preposses- 
sions. Sir Frederick Madden’s ex- 
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perience in such matters adds infinite 
weight to his judgment, which, as you 
know, has been given with equal 
clearness and candour; and I am 
authorised to state, that Mr. Rodd’s 
opinion respecting the first and second 
signatures has astonished him beyond 
measure. I attribute the mistake to 
that abominable magnifying glass: it 
is a clear case of optical illusion, 1 
am, Mr. Urban, 
Yours, &c. Joun Bruce. 

Mr. Ursan, Greenwich, March 18. 

THE preface to your last volume 
contains a grave admonition on the 
blessings of peace in the world of let- 
ters,—and you now open the field to a 
host of combatants! Ido not, how- 
ever, mean to tax you with inconsist- 
ency: it is only a new proof of the 
magic of the name of W. Sh. 

I have had frequent occasion to re- 
flect on the orthography of names, chiefly 
with reference to the places which 
should be assigned to them in diction- 
aries of biography; and | submit to 
your correspondents, rather as an ex- 
perimentalist than {as a dictator, two 
aphorisms which bear on the contro- 
versy :— 

“1. Names not recorded by the in- 
dividuals should be spelt as in coeval 
histories and documents. If such au- 
thorities vary, and there is no prepon- 
derance of evidence, as in the best re- 
cent histories. 

«2. All other names should be spelt 
in conformity with the practice of the 
individuals. If the specimens vary, 
autographic evidence is to be consi- 
dered as superior to printed evidence ; 
and if there is no other preponderance 
of evidence, the decision to be on the 
side of posteriority of date.” 

It remains for me to apply these 
aphorisms to the point in dispute. We 
have three principal modes of writing 
the: name of our dramatist ; ]. Shake- 
speare, 2. Shakspeare, and 3. Shak- 
spere. 

1, SHAKESPEARE.—We have no au- 
tographic authority for this form—nor 
does it receive, in a single instance, 
the sanction of the Stratford Register. 
Be it admitted that Venus and Adonis 
in 1593, Lucrece in 1594, Richard III, 
in 1598, the Merchant of Venice in 
1600, &c. exhibit it. We must bear 
in mind the habits of compositors, and 
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the orthography of the period. Now, 
a compositor with a MS. before him is 
always more or less a critic—some. 
times a pertinacious critic; and the 
orthography of the period was re- 
markable for a superabundance of 
vowels. No man of experience in 
the labours of editorship can deny 
the truth of the former remark; and 
in proof of the latter, I shall produce 
John Stowe: ‘‘ Queene Elizabeth reigned 
44 yeares, 5 moneths, and odde dayes.”’ 
While such a system prevailed, the 
poet might indeed write Shakspere— 
but, I conceive, the compositors would 
have it Shakespeare. Once in print, 
there would be every chance of its re- 
petition—for the compositors would 
not be over-apt to criticise their own 
work. The poet, moreover, may have 
acquiesced init. The Comedies of 1623 
have this mode in every instance. The 
circumstance, remarkable as itis, seems 
to have been the result of chance 
rather than design—for the names of 
the editors themselves, which appear 
only thrice, vary! We have John He- 
minge—John Hemmings ; and Henry 
Condell—Henrie Condell. The arms of 
the poet afford no evidence, for the 
grant was to his father; and the 
shake-scene allusion of Robert Greene 
(first detected by the ingenious Oldys) 
is of the same stamp. We might with 
as much reason contend, on the au- 
thority of a certain pictorial pun, that 
the new translator of Demosthenes De 
Corond was once my Lord Broom. 

2. SHAKSPEARE. We have no incon- 
trovertible autographic evidence in 
favour of this form; but it has, in 
three instances, the sanction of the 
Stratford Register. It also appears on 
the monument of the poet. This 
might be deemed valid evidence,—but 
the monumental inscription of his 
widow has Shakespeare !—I return to 
the autographic evidence. The two 
signatures to the deeds of 1613 are ab- 
breviated, and therefore unsatisfactory. 
The three signatures to the will are 
controverted. Between the tracing 
made by Mr. Steevens in 1776, and 
the engraving published by Mr. Gough 
Nichols in 1829, some deterioration is 
evident,—yet the disputed a in the se- 
cond syllable is much more visible! I 
almost suspect the autograph had been 
touched on.—This second mode has be- 
come nearly universal. It has pre- 
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vailed, because it was believed to have 
autographic authority. The principle 
‘was sound; and with superior infor- 
mation the result would have been 
critically correct. 

3. SHAKSPERE.— This form has, 
with only three exceptions, the sanc- 
tion of the Stratford Register from 
1558 to 1623. Itis that of the only 
distinct autograph of the poet—which 
‘was written in, or subsequently to, 
the year 1603 ; and it appears to be 
that of the signatures to his will in 
1616. If, in behalf of truth, we can 
divest ourselves of the influence of 
early associations—if we can resolve 
to suppress the feelings of literary 
clanship—and if we prepare ourselves 
to encounter the inconveniences of 
reform—the superior claims of this 
latter mode must inevitably be ad- 
mitted. 

Whenever I ask you, Mr. Urban, to 
do me the favor to insert a communi- 
cation, it is always converted into a 
favour! To this pertinacious habit on 
the part of compositors in some 
instances, and to imitation in others, 
I conceive we should ascribe it that 
the name of the bard of Stratford has 
been printed otherwise than William 
SHAKSPERE. 


Yours, &c. Borton Corney. 





Mr. Urban, 18th March. 

SIR Frederick Madden’s demand for 
** six genuine autographs ” of the great 
Reformer of Lutterworth, (p. 264,) is 
ironical: for who can expect the pro- 
duction of autographs of the fourteenth 
century? But, as I have been always 
puzzled in writing the name of that 
glorious individual, and (if I rightly 
remember) one of his biographers, 
Lewis or Baber, hath shown fourteen 
different ways of writing it, I beg 
leave to furnish a document, which 
seems to me to have as good a claim 
as any other to decide this doubtful 
— by directing us to write “‘ Joun 

YCLYFF.” 

It is a copy (on which I have acci- 
dentally alighted at this moment) of 
an original account that I discovered, 
in the summer of 1837, among the 
Miscellaneous Records of the King’s 
Remembrancer, at Westminster. I do 
not believe that the document is in the 
Reformer’s handwriting; it having 
been the ancient practice of the elerks 
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of the Exchequer to ingross the parcels 
for accountants in that court. The 
subjoined is a literal translation: the 
transcript I shall hand over to Sir 
Frederick, for use in a memoir of the 
first translator of the Bible into Eng- 
lish, which (I presume) he will prefix 
to the version, now passing through 
the press, under his able superin- 
tendence. W. H. Brack. 


(TRANSLATION). 

‘¢ Parcels of the account of Master 
Joun Wyctyrr, Professor of 
Theology, of his receipts, wages 
and expenses, in going as the 
King’s Envoy (eundo in Nuncium 
Regis), toward the parts of 
Flanders, for dispatching the 
King’s affairs there in the 48th 
year. [48 Edw. III. A.D. 1374.] 

‘¢ The same rendereth account of 60/. 
received by his own hands, at the Receipt 
of the Exchequer, from the Treasurer and 
Chamberlains, upon his wages, on the 31st 
day of July, in Easter term, in the 48th 
year. ‘* Sum of receipt—60/. 


‘¢ The same accounteth in his wages, at 
20s. by the day, from the 27th day of 
July aforesaid, in the 48th year, on which 
day he took his journey from London to- 
ward the parts of Flanders, in the affairs 
aforesaid, unto the 14th day of September 
next following, on which day he returned 
thither; to wit, in going, tarrying, and 
returning, by 50 days, both days reckon- 
ed,—501. 

“ And for his passage and repassage of 
the sea, in the same voyage, (viagio.)— 
42s, 3d. 

‘* Sum of expenses—52/. 2s. 
“* And he oweth—7/. 16s. 9d.” 
(W. H. B.) 
Hampton Court, 
24 Feb. 


AS the last number of your Maga- 
zine is embellished with an engraving 
of Herne’s Oak, I take the opportu- 
nity of making a short reply to some 
statements which have appeared as to 
the identity of that celebrated tree, 
since my letter on the subject inserted 
in your January number of last year. 
1 allude more particularly to some re- 
marks in Mr. Knight’s delightfully il- 
lustrated edition of ‘‘ Shakspere,” 
when referring to Herne’s Oak in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, a play 
which has been embellished and com- 
mented upon in the happiest manner. 
I am ready to admit that 1 was in 
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error respecting the old foot-paths 
across the Little Park at Windsor, but 
this circumstance does not, I think, 
weaken my argument as to the iden- 
tity of the present tree. My argu- 
ment rests upon the following facts, 
viz. :— 

That his late Majesty George the 
Fourth constantly asserted that Herne’s 
Oak had not been cut down by order 
of George the Third, but that it was 
still standing. 

That I have been personally assured 
by a member of the Royal family, not 
only that Herne’s Oak had not been 
cut down by command of George the 
Third, but that the King was in the 
constant habit of pointing out the 
present tree as the real Herne’s Oak. 

That the communication made by 
Mr. Engall to me of the present oak 
having been placed under his charge 
by George the Third as the real 
Herne’s Oak would appear conclusive 
as to the point in dispute, as this was 
not done during a season of afflicting 
malady, but at a time when the 
King’s strong and retentive memory 
was in full force. Mr. Engall is inca- 
pable of inventing such a story, and 
the strongest reliance may be placed 
on his accuracy. Mr. Knight says 
he did not reside at Windsor forty 
years ago. I said about 40 years ago, 
repeating Mr. Engall’s words which I 
wrote down at the time. They might 
imply generally 37 or 38 years. ‘The 
exact date can be readily obtained. 

I might refer to the late Sir Her- 
bert Taylor, the late Sir David Dun- 
das and others (who had the best op- 
portunities of ascertaining the facts) as 
constant assertors of the identity of 
the present Herne’s Oak. 1 will, 
however, only refer to many aged and 
respectable inhabitants of Windsor 
who have assured me, that they, and 
their fathers and mothers before them, 
had always considered the tree in 
question as the onc referred to by 
Shakespere. 

I readily admit that there might and 
probably were two or more Oaks in 
the Park, which were called ‘‘ Herne’s 
Oak,’”’ and whether one of these was 
cut down by order of George the 
Third or blown down is now of little 
consequence. I admit that an old 
oak was cut down near the picturesque 
dell, which Mr. Knight so feclingly 
aments should have been filled up, 
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and that that oak was supposed by 
many persons to have been Herne’s 
Oak. 1 admit the probability of 
George the Third having told Lady 
Ely that he had inadvertently given 
directions, when he was a young man, for 
having some unsightly old oaks in the 
Park cut down, and that he was af- 
terwards sorry he had given such an 
order, because he found that, amongst 
the rest, the remains of Herne’s Oak 
had been destroyed. But having made 
these admissions, [ must again refer 
to the constant assertion of George the 
Fourth, viz. that George the Third 
thought that he had cut down 
Herne’s Oak, but that he had not. 
It is, I think, evident that he was af- 
terwards undeceived in this respect. 

Lady Ely told Mr. Nicholson that 
George the Third informed her he had 
caused the tree in question to be cut 
down when he was a young man. Now 
George the Third was born in 1738, 
and Mr. Knight says that Mr. Dela- 
motte made a drawing of the tree from 
another drawing of it made by Mr. 
Ralph West, the eldest son of the Pre- 
sident, some fifty or sixty years ago; so 
that George the Third could not then 
have been a young man, although Mr. 
Knight’s Herne’s Oak must have been 
standing at that time. 1! cannot think 
that Mr. Crofton Croker has added any 
weight to his friend Mr. Knight’s ar- 
guments. 

It is, however, time for me to finish 
this hasty letter, which I wish to do 
by offering my thanks to Mr. Knight 
for the very agreeable and pleasing 
manner in which he has discussed this 
subject. At the same time I cannot 
but express my regret that, whether 
right or wrong, so much pains should 
have been taken in several quarters to 
destroy the interest, and, I might add, 
the enthusiasm which every lover of 
our immortal bard must feel in view- 
ing Herne’s Oak, even , should its 
identity have been left as a matter of 
doubt. Yours, &c. Epw. Jessr. 





Shrewsbury, 
March 7. 
HAVING, in a former communica- 
tion, stated to you that the passage in 
the Obituary of the late Sir T. J. 
Tyrwhitt Jones, published in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 
1839, which described him as of the 
same family with Colonel John Jones, 
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the Regicide, was erroneous, and 
having aiso stated that Colonel John 
Jones, the Regicide, was not in any 
way connected with -the family of 
Jones of Fonmon, I find by your 
number published on the first instant, 
that Mr. W. Harpwick, of Bridg- 
north, the writer as I presume of the 
Obituary, is still of opinion that the 
passage to which I have referred is 
correct. 

As I am quite sure that Mr. 
Harpwick would not have stated 
that which he did not believe to be 
true, and although I have no reason 
to doubt that the parties whom he 
quotes in his letter might from some 
of the causes to which he refers, have 
been of opinion that a relationship be- 
tween the families of Jones of Shrews- 
bury, Jones of Fonmon, and Jones 
the Regicide, did exist; still, you 
must be aware that no proof is pro- 
duced by Mr. Hardwick to support 
that opinion, with the exception only, 
as to one fraction of it, that he quotes 
a passage in Mr. Malkin’s work on 
South Wales, with reference to the 
Fonmon family, and which passage, 
unfortunately for Mr. Hardwick’s the- 
ory, is utterly unfounded ; for, so far 
from the present owner of Fonmon 
Castle being descended from John 
Jones, the Regicide, as Mr. Malkin 
asserts, he never had an ancestor of 
the name of John Jones, but is ac- 
tually the descendant of Colonel Phi- 
lip Jones, of Fonmon, who was a 
Privy Counsellor to both the Protec- 
tors, and one of Oliver’s Lords of the 
Upper House, and who, having sur- 
vived the Restoration, must have made 
his peace with the regal government, 
for he was in 1672 appointed High 
Sheriff of Glamorganshire ; and this 
you will find confirmed in your own 
pages, in the Obituary of Robert 
Jones, Esq. of Fonmon Castle, pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1834. 

That Colonel John Jones the Regi- 
cide was the representative in the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth for 
Merionethshire in 1640, and subse- 
quently, and for the counties of Den- 
bigh [not Derby, as Mr. Noble has it] 
and Merioneth in 1656, there can be 
no question; for in or about the 
year 1649, Robert Vaughan, Esq. of 
Hengwrt, Merioncthshire, the cele- 
brated antiquary, and whq was him. 
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self of the same line of Antient-Bri- 
tish descent, compiled the Regicide’s 
Pedigree, and having traced the descent 
and history of the family from Cadw- 
gan, the son of Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, 
Prince of Powis, down to the Colonel, 
he thus describes him :— 


‘* Colonel Jonn Jones, Esquire, a 
Member of Parliament, one of y* honour- 
able Counsel of Estate of England.” 


Mr. Vaughan also states his wife 
to be Margaret, daughter of John Ed- 
wards, of Stansty (near Wrexham), 
Esq. This lady was the first wife of 
the Regicide, and by her he had a son, 
John Jones, Esq. who was living at 
Wrexham in 1702. Dying without 
issue, his property passed or was be- 
queathed to the relatives of his mo- 
ther, whose sister Catharine married 
Watkin Kyffin, Esq.of Glaswed; Anne, 
the fifth daughter of Mr. Kyffin, mar- 
ried Thomas Edwardes, Esq. of Kil- 
hendre, and the issue of this marriage 
being two daughters, the last of whom 
died unmarried in 1730, the estates of 
Mr. Edwardes, with many family do- 
cuments, including the pedigree of the 
Regicide’s family as written for him 
by Mr. Robert Vaughan, passed to the 
family of Merrall, Mr. Edwardes’s sis- 
ter Judith having married John Mer- 
rall, Esq. of Plas Yollen, co. Salop; in 
the possession of one of whose de- 
scendants, Cyrus Merrall, Esq. or of 
his brother, from whom I had the loan 
of it, the pedigree to which I have 
made reference, now remains. 

In the collection of Pedigrees made 
by Owen Salusbury, Esq. of Rig, in 
the county of Merioneth, about the 
year 1640, and subsequently enlarged 
by John Salusbury, Esq. of Erbistock, 
in the county of Flint, about the year 
1650, the descent of the family of Ed- 
wards of Stansty appears, and Marga- 
ret, the fifth daughter of John Ed- 
wards, Esq. is there stated to have 
married— 

** John Jones, one of the Counsell of 
State a° 1649, and Colonell for the Parlia- 
ment of England.”’ 


Against which is written in ano- 
ther hand,— 

* A Grand Rebel, one of the traitors 
executed at Tyburn.’’ 

This collection of Pedigrees is now 
in the possession of Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn, Bart. and is in the li- 


brary at Wynnstay.-The MS, was 
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lent to me by the late honoured Baro- 
net, and | copied the above memo- 
randa from it. 

Mr. Pennant, the historian, also 
states that Jones the Regicide was a 
Merionethshire man. 

If further proof were wanting that 
Colonel John Jones, of Maes-y- Gar- 
nedd, in Merionethshire, was the Co- 
lonel John Jones, who was executed 
as a Regicide on the 17th of October, 
1660, it will be found in a curious 4to 
book of 88 pages, entitled ‘‘ENIAYTOS 
TEPASTIOS, Mirabilis Annus,” &c. 
which being printed and published in 
1661, the year following the execution, 
and I need scarcely say without any 
reference to a dispute as to the Colo- 
nel’s identity or connexions, must be 
admitted to be good evidence in the 
present case. In this book, at page 
43, is the following passage :— 

‘*In the county of Merioneth, in 
North-Wales, in a field or close which 
did belong to Colonel John Jones, who 
was executed at Charing Cross, Oct. 17, 
1660, was seen by a tennant of his, going 
forth into the said field that morning or 
very near the time, a Crab-tree covered 
all over with blossomes. He was so as- 
tonished at it that he could not believe it 
was so till he came near to the tree, and 
cut off a bough of it, which he carried 
home with him and shewed to his fami- 
lie and divers of his neighbours; severall 
other credible persons saw the tree; and 
many gentlemen that were near and heard 
of it, sent for boughs, which when they 
saw, they were convinced of the truth of 
the report. This relation we received first 
by letters from the aforesaid tennant, and 
a further confirmation we have since had 
of it by some very credible persons inha- 
bitants there eye-witnesses, who coming 
up to London did here attest it viva 
voce.” 

There can be no doubt, after what I 
have adduced, I think, that Jones the 
Regicide was a Merionethshire man, 
and this extract shows, if it proves 
nothing else, that he was well known 
to his contemporaries as being a man 
of that county. The Jones’s of Shrews- 
bury were descended from Richard 


Jones, of Holt, in Denbighshire, who, 


had adopted the surname of Jones so 
early as the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, and which afterwards con- 
tinued to be the surname of his de- 
scendants. The surname of Jones was 
unknown in the Regicide’s family, un- 
til taken by his father, who called him- 
self Thomas Jones ; the grandfather of 
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the Regicide had no surname, but was 
called ‘‘ John ap Evan, Gent. of Cwm- 
canel, in the county of Merioneth.”’ 
The family of Jones of Fonmon were 
still later in adopting a surname. The 
celebrated Cromwellite of that family, 
Colonel Philip Jones before-mentioned, 
was the first of the line that adopted a 
surname, and in early life he was 
known himself in Wales as ‘ Philip 
David Philip, Gent. ;”’ his father hav- 
ing been previously known by and al- 
ways used the name of “ David Philip 
John, Gent.’’ 

I trust I have now shown that I 
was right as to the facts averred by 
me in my former communication ; and 
| remain, 

Yours, &c. JoserH Morris. 
Mr. Ursan, March 18. 

YOUR correspondent CuartuLa- 
rius, whose communication was in- 
serted in your last Magazine, has 
touched upon several very important 
subjects, but in a way which is likely 
to lead to conclusions both erroneous 
and detrimental to the public interests. 

Speaking solely with reference to the 
study of history, and to the mode in 
which ancient documents ought to be 
preserved, her Majesty’s State Paper 
Office is an institution of a most ano- 
malous and prejudicial character. It 
contains a large collection of papers 
which are said to be highly valuable as 
materials for history, but they are 
guarded with great jealousy; admission 
is procurable solely through the order 
of a Secretary of State, which is granted 
only for some specific and assigned 
purpose; and literary inquirers have 
no means, as far as I know, of pre- 
viously ascertaining whether there is, 
or is not, anything in the office which 
will assist them. 

Amongst the persons who have 
lately obtained access to the office is 
the gentleman whose name is men- 
tioned in your correspondent’s letter. 
Taking advantage of the facility thus 
afforded to him, he has published va- 
rious documents which he considers 
to be important; and if I may judge 
from the reviews of his work to which 
CuartuLarivus has directed my at- 
tention, his estimate of their value is 
not disputed. Of the documents which 
he has published, some are derived 
from the Museum, and the rest from 
the State Paper Office. 
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But it is asserted that his work con- 
tains various errors of transcription, 
some of which CuartuLarivs has ex- 
hibited ; and upon the ground of the ex- 
istence of those errors you are requested 
to infer that such publication of docu- 
ments by individuals is a thing which 
ought not to be allowed, nay, that it 
is a serious evil which is proposed to be 
remedied by the publication by the 
State Paper Commissioners of cata- 
logues, calendars, or abstracts,—the 
documents themselves being still kept 
under what are termed ‘‘any due 
restrictions, or office copies being 
furnished to applicants under certain 
regulations.” 

There is a good deal more in your 
correspondent’s letter; but 1 believe I 
have stated its contents as far as they 
are applicable to the main subject. 

His reasoning is this; because the 
work of the gentleman referred to 
contains various errors of transcription, 
therefore it is right to publish abstracts 
upon authority, to restrict access to 
the originals, and to furnish only 
office copies. Now the errors which 
Cuartuarivs has pointed out happen 
to be in documents derived not from 
the State Paper Office, but from the 
British Museum. The argument, there- 
fore, stands thus: Because errors have 
been committed by an individual edi- 
tor in printing documents derived from 
the British Museum, therefore the an- 
cient documents in the State Paper 
Office ought to continue under res- 
trictions. 

Whatever may be the intentions of 
the Commissioners, I am very certain 
that this is not the reasoning by which 
they will justify themselves; but my 
principal object is not to expose the 
singularity of your correspondent’s 
argument, but to direct attention to 
the restrictive custody of the ancient 
documents in the State Paper Office, 
and to theasserted possibility of making 
abstracts of letters, and papers of that 
kind, which, for historical purposes, 
can answer the objects of the inquirer. 


The papers referred to are admitted ° 


to be of high historical value, but I 
do not fancy that it will be alleged 
they have value of any other kind. 
They are the property of her Majesty 
as a trustee for the nation; the es- 
tablishment which mounts guard over 
them is paid for by the nation; they 
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relate to the business of the nation; 
why should the nation adopt another 
description of custody with respect to 
this property than it does with its 
other similar property preserved in the 
British Museum? Be it observed I 
confine my observations to ancient 
documents, —say those anterior to 
the restoration of the House of 
Stuart; and 1 ask your correspon- 
dent, or any other person, to point out 
any good purpose that is answered by 
shutting up documents of that age, 
under expensive and jealous restric- 
tions; or what possible evil could 
result from their being placed under 
control similar to that exercised at the 
Museum, or being at once transferred 
to that repository? There they would 
be useful; where they are, they are 
almost useless. What reason can be 
given why we ought to be indebted to 
the courtesy of official persons for 
qualified permissions to use some part 
of our historical documents, when other 
documents of precisely the same kind 
are, with the greatest convenience and 
propriety, laid open to us and to all the 
world? I shall be very much sur- 
prised if any good answer can be 
given to these questions. 

As to the publication of abstracts, I 
entreat the Commissioners —if they 
entertain any such notion—to pause be- 
fore they put it into execution. There 
are amongst them men well acquainted 
with all the minutie of historical in- 
vestigations, and I appeal to them 
whether any abstracts, standing in 
the place of original authorities, would 
have enabled them to do what they 
have done? The most skilful maker 
of abstracts cannot divine all the uses 
to which a document may be put; or 
upon how many different arguments 
particular parts of it may throw light. 
The very words of a date are of value 
at one time and for one purpose, those 
of a superscription at another, those 
of some ambiguous, or ironical, or 
confident, or erroneous assertion, at 
others; and none can foreknow these 
various uses. All who have ever 
meddled in these matters must have 
been taught by their own experience 
that even the abstracts which a man 
makes for his own use are seldom, if 
ever, entirely satisfactory; and why 
should we imagine that persons could 
be found who would make abstracts 
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which will answer our purposes better 
than those which we ourselves have 
made ? 

I am not arguing against abstracts 
of formal documents, mere lawyer’s 
forms,—although it is occasionally 
very difficult to make even them,—the 
question now relates to letters, and 
documents of that class. Nor am I 
contending against calendars, as as- 
sistances in referring to the originals ; 
but against calendars as a substitute 
for access to the originals, and an ex- 
cuse for restraints. 

I agree with your correspondent 
Cuartutarivs that it is a bad thing 
for documents to be published incor- 
rectly,—all error is bad; but I should 
scarcely have thought it necessary at 
this time of day, or in this country, to 
contend that freedom, and not mono- 
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poly, is the way by which error ought 
to be corrected. Break down the 
barriers by which inquiry is impeded ; 
open the windows which illiberality 
would keep closed ; let in the light, 
and that will remedy the evils com- 
plained of. Iferror is to justify re- 
striction, then you must restrain not 
merely the State Paper Office, but the 
British Museum; nay, even printed 
books, for I have known gross errors 
committed in transcribing from them. 
There is no medium in politics, re- 
ligion, literature, or in anything else, 
between acensorship which puts truth 
at the mercy of power, and freedom, 
which, with all its abuses and incon- 
veniences, is indeed what old Barbour 
long ago pronounced it to be, ‘‘a 
noble thing.” 


Yours, &c. PHILALETHES. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


The Hould of Humilitie adjoyned to the Castle of Courtesie, compiled by 


James Yates, Serving Man. 


Captious conceipts, 

Good reader, doe dismis, 
And friendly weigh 

The willing mind of his, 


Which more doth write 

For pleasure than for praise, 
Whose worthlesse workes 

Are simplie pend alwaies. 


Imprinted by John Wolfe, dwelling in Distaffe Lane, neere the signe of the 


Castle, 4to. black letter. 


THIS volume is of the greatest rarity, 
as may be known by the following 
MS. note of Mr. Heber :— 


‘¢Only one copy of this book appears 
to exist. It had formerly belonged to T. 
Martin, the Suffolk antiquary. At Major 
Pearsons sale it was purchased by Mr. 
Steevens for 10s. 6d., and at Mr. Stee- 
vens’s, by Mr. Park, for 2/, 10s. With 
Mr. Park’s poetical library, it passed into 
the hands of Mr. T. Hill of Queenhithe, 
and thence to the shop of Messrs. Long- 
man, Paternoster-row, who marked it in 
their Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, 1815, at 
521. 10s. and sold it to Mr. Midgeley of 
Rochdale in Lancashire; at whose auc- 
tion, by Saunders in Fileet-street, Feb. 
1818, it was sold for 232. 2s., and placed 
in the library of Sir Mark Sykes, at 30/., 
on whose death it was again submitted to 
the hammer in 1824, and knocked down 

Gent. Mac, Vor. XIII. 


Date 1582. 


to me at 9/. This volume and Googe’s 
Sonnets, Mr. G. Steevens excused him- 
self from lending T. P. [Park]. See fol. 
63 ‘ Mr. Poley of Badley’ [in Suffolk]. 
From some circumstances in this volume, 
he seems to have been a Suffolk man.” 


On this volume, see also Longman’s 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica; Ritson’s 
Biblioth. Poetica, p. 400; Herbert’s 
Ames, p. 1186. Mr. Heber’s con- 
jecture that James Yates was a Suffolk 
man, must be founded on a poem, E, 
2, written to Master P. W. when he 
was at Ipswich. Joined to the poem 
mentioned above, is ‘‘ The Chariot of 
Chastitie, drawne to Publication by 
dutiful Desire, Goodwill, and Com- 
mendation. Also a Dialogue betweene 
Diana and Venus, with ditties devised 
at sundrie collections for recreation 
sake, set down in such verse as en- 
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sueth, by James Yatis.* 1562.”” The 
volume is inscribed to Mistress Eli- 
zabeth Reynouls, wife unto his ap- 
proved good master and friend, Mas- 
ter Henry Reynouls, Esq. 


Verses unto his Muse. 


Muse not, my minde, of worldly things, 

Thou see’st what care to some it brings ; 

The merriest minde from folly free, 

Sometimes conceives discourtesie ; 

Which is the occasion oft of ire, __ 

Through frowarde wille which kindles 
fire. 

But if thou wilt live well at ease, 

And worldly wights seeke for to please, 

Then frame thy nature to this plight, 

In each respect to deale upright. 


Thou see’st, my Muse, how fancie redes, 

And what desire in some it breedes ; 

Thou see’st that those which have been well, 

Have not the skill thereof to tel! ; 

But think to get a better place, 

Whereas they work their own disgrace : 

For why? from Heaven they change to 
Hell, 

In deep despite for time they dwell ; 

So is our fickle fancie fraught— 

Whom can we blame but tickle thought ? 


The sillie bird that dreades no ill, 

But singes with joyful notes ful shrill, 

Is by the craft of birder’s arte 

Ketcht, to her paine and carefull smart ; 
For why ? the lime her winges doth charge 
Who erst to fore did fly at large ; 

And then she resteth as we see, 

To try the birder’s courtesie : 

Even so, if some do thee entrap, 

Thou must needes stay to trye thy hap. 


Wherefore, who well can them content, 
Have seldom cause for to repent ; 

For if thou well doe feele thyselfe, 
Chaunge not that life for worldly pelfe : 
You know the ease of quiet minde 

Is happiest gifte by Jove assign’d. 

Admit that riches do encrease, 

‘And then the gayest life surcease ; 

What is’t the better for the gilt, 

When fretting fumes sweet rest have spilt? 


To have both welth and quyet vaine— 

Oh! happie wights that it attaine ; 

Oh! golden dayes of quyet state, 

When fortune gives no crabbed mate. 

And, on the other side, I say, 

Oh! cursed life that every day 

Doth not escape from furious fittes, 

Which heates the hearte, and woundes the 
wittes ; 
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The merry meane I hould for best, 
Oh! happie wights, that it invest. 


The labouring man, with breade and drinke 
Lives merrier in minde, I thinke, 
Than some which feede on daintier fare, 
Whose corpes sufficed, yet have great care ; 
For sure that meate digests not well 
Where merrie measure doth not dwell. 
Oh! life most happie, still I say, 
That lives at rest, and hath to pay; 
And lyeth down, with quiet minde, 
The rest to take that Jove assign’d. 
Verses which signifie the ease 
How meddling least doth not displease. 
The busie heads, whose harebrain’d wits 
With causelesse cause will have to deale, 
Doe often shew but foolish fittes, 
For nothing they can close conceale. 
All you that meane to live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 


The Royster, and the quarrelling foole 
That standes upon his garde of strength, 

May meet with one that shall him coole, 
And overcome his pride at length. 

All you that meane to live at ease, 

To meddle least doth not displease. 


The Pratler, he cannot abstaine, 
Nor yet keepe in his tongue from prate ; 
Oh! blame him not ;—for ’tis his vaine : 
He takes a glory in that rate. 
All you that meane to live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 


"Tis vaine to put our hand in fire, 
Or in a fray to take a parte, 
When as no cause doth so require, 
Perchance he comes unto his smarte. 
All you that meane to live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 


The proverb often thus doth shew, 
Which warnest us in this respect ; 
Heere much, but little seeke to know 

That any tumult may erect. 
All you that meane to live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 


By busie pates strife and debate, 
Rancour and rage be rear’d upright ; 
Envie, disdaine, and cruell hate 
Are put in use by such a wight. 
All you that meane to live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 


So may you well be bold of this, 
The love of each manne thou shalt 
winne ; 
And have likewise eternall blisse, 
For quiet state you lived in. 
All you that meane to live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 





* The uncertainty of orthography in proper names is shewn in this volume. In the 


Hould of Humilitie, the author’s name is 
Chastitie, invariably ‘* Yatis.”’ 


always spelt ‘* Yates,’’ and in the Chariot of 
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Of meddling least, I thus define ; 
The happie state in it doth rest, 
And like a jewell it doth shine 
Among all jewells of the best. 
All you that then will live at ease, 
To meddle least doth not displease. 


Yates his Sony, written presently after 
his comming from London. 


Why should I laugh without a cause ? 
Or why should I so long time pause ? 
My hateful happes for to declare, 
Sith cruell causes breedes my care, 
Devilish disdaine within my brest, 
Molesteth me with greate unrest. 
Agree I must to froward fate, 

And be content with this my state, 
Hoping in end all may be well, 

For proverbs old thus doth us tell. 


The rowling stone doth get no mosse, 
The raunger much doth nought but tosse 
In places fit for madding mindes, 

’Till youthful yeares the folly findes ; 

But when that age doth call them backe, 
And youthful tricks do finde the lacke, 
Then do we thinke our youth ill spent, 
Which in our age we do repent ; 

But such is youth and youthfull toyes, 

To follow fickle, foolish joyes. 


How fortune turns, we neede not muse, 
For daily we may see in use, 

How some are in great favour cast, 
Yet in the end are out at last ; 

And small account of them is made, 
Such is the guyse of fortunes trade, 

To place aloft and to bring low 

Even as her favour seems to grow, 

For who so markes shall see indeed, 
Fortune to faile when most they neede. 


Content is best to please the minde, 
By seeking, yet some men do finde ; 
By crouching low to hy estates 

Is good for to avoyd their hates. 

But he that hath so stubborn heart 

As wilfull will will not convert, 

He is not wise in my conceite, 

So much to stand in foolish sleight ; 
The bowing reede withstands the blast, 
When stubborne oake is overcast. 


If in this worlde we mean to live, 

Such courteous speeach then must we give 
As we may win the hearts of those 
Which otherwise would be our foes ; 

For smyling lookes do not availe 

When friendship favour seems to quaile ; 
The want whereof doth us molest, 

With pinching pangs in private brest, 
Yet from our hearts let us require, 

We may have patience in our ire. 


To pleasure such as we are bound, 
That unto them our heartes be sound, 
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And that no fayned speach be heard, 
Least all our doings so be mar’d, 

For smiling lookes and hollow hearts 

Be often-times the cause of smarts ; 

But we must needs commend of right ~ 
All such as in the truth delight, 

And say from heart, and so consent, 

It is a heaven to be content. 


An Epitaph upon the Death of Master 
Poolie’s Wife of Badly. 
You Dames, leave off your bootlesse teares, 
Whose vaine complaints can do no good; 
Since cruel death hath forced your feares, 
And stroken such a noble blood ; ~ 
And, though you waile and weepe your fill, 
Yet you cannot revive your will. 


For if high Jove doth so permit (dart, 
That dreadful death shall strike with 
It is in vaine to mourne for it, 
Sith he can joy, and he can smart ; 
He can graunt life, he can graunt death, 
He can bereave each prince of breath. - 


This worthy matron, wrapt in clay, 
Was wife to Master Pouly she: 

Whose noble race * for to display 
My witte unable is, I see. 

Alas! my penne is nothing ryfe 

For to declare her virtuous life. 


Wherefore ’twere vaine to pen her praise, 
Sith it abrode in worlde is knowne. 
Alas! that death did end her dayes, 
And hath her life so overthrowne ; 
Wherefore to mourne it is in vaine, 
Since you no more fer can attaine. 


Given unto Mistresse F. W. when shee 
went to waite. 


To waite on noble dames 
Much attendance it doth crave, 
And searcheth out in each respect 
The service that you have. 


Attendance you must daunce 
In chamber all the day ; 

And not to walke abrode in fields, 
If truth Report doth saye, 


Except my lady go, 
Then you must waite on her ; 

Or els to keep her chamber still, 
And not abrode to stirre. 

And when she playes at cardes 
Downe kneele you must on knees ; 

And so to sit there all the time, 
Until she winne, or leese. 

Oh ! God! this is no life 
Of pleasure, as I thinke, 





* She was sister unto my Ladic Went- 
worth. 
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To waite in chamber all the day, 
Till sleepe doth make you winke, 


But paradventure you 
Do thinke preferment there 
Will hoyse you up to be alofte, 
And set you voyde of care. 


I do not, I, say nay, 
For it is like to be; 
And I as glad as any one 
That happie day to see. 


Thus, gentle mistresse mine, 
The gods keepe you in rest ; 

And graunt such pleasures to abound 
As sorrowes not molest. 





A Thankesgeving unto God for the hap- 
pte, peaceable, and most gloriouse 
reigne of our singular Sovereigne and 
Ladie Queene Elizabeth. 

With humble heartes and faithfull mindes 
Assemble all and pray ; 

And sing high laude unto our God, 
Whose goodnesse to display 


Surmounts the sense of mortall heades 
To glorifie the same ; 

With such desertes as rightly ’longs 
Unto his blessed name. 


Oh, England! joy, thou little isle, 
In prayers do not cease ; 

Both day and night give laude to God 
For this thy happy peace 

Injoyed under peerless Prince 
Elizabeth thy Queene, 

Whose quiet reigne declares that God 
His blessinge would have seene 


Upon her grace and eke her realme, 
The which, O Lord, preserve 

With seemely cepter in her throne 
The Gospell to conserve. 

From forraine foe and faithlesse friendes, 
From all that mischief workes, 

Lord, breake the broode of envies wyles 
In secrecie that loorkes. 

Lay open to her Princely viewe 
All they that faithlesse be 

In thought against her Majestie ; 
Lord, let her highnesse see. 

We must confesse unfainedly 
We have observed thine ire ; 

We daily, Lord, be prompt to sinne, 
Small goodnesse we require. 

Yet have compassion on our land, 
And do the same defend 

From those which, under shew of friendes, 
Their malice do pretend 

Unto our Queene, which raigned hath 
This three and twentie years ; 

In peaceable tranquillitie, 

8 well to us appears. 


God graunt her Highness Nestor’s yeares 
Over this realme to raigne ; . 
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Amen, Amen for Jesus sake, 
Amen !—we do not faine.’’ 


God preserve with joyful Life our gra- 
cious Queen Elizabeth. 





A Glasse for amorouse Muaydens to 
looke in, friendly framed as a Caveat 
for a light believing Mayden; which 
she may take as a requisite rebuke, if 
she modestly meditate the matter. 


Fy, maiden, fy, that Cupid’s flames 
Within you so abounde, 

To truste the tatling tales of some, 
Whose wordes prove oft unsounde ! 


Should every knave entice you so, 
To talk with you at will ; 

What, be your wittes so simple now, 
And of such little skill, 


As you can not discerne in minde 
Who leads you on the bit? 

Fy, fy, for shame! Now leave it off; 
It is a thing unfit. 


I promise you, it grieves me sore, 
Because I am your friend, 

That every Jacke should talke with you, 
And it is to no end 


But for to feele and grope your minde ; 
And then they laugh in sleeve, 

And say,—it is agentle maide, 
Now she will them believe. 


Thus do the knaves so cogge and foyst, 
And count you as a foole ; 

And say, your wittes they be so base, 
As you may go to schoole. 


Wherefore, love no such fleering Jackes, 
And give to them no eare ; 

And think this lesson to be true 
Which I have written here. 


For well in time you shall it finde 
To breede in your unrest ; 

Wherefore to leave it off at first, 
I think it were the best. 


Give not your mind to be entic’d 
To heare each tatling tale ; 

Where constant heades do not abide, 
What hope doth then availe ? 


You will not warned be, I see, 
Until you have a nippe ; 

You knowe the horse which drawsin cart 
Is ever nye the whippe. 


But when too late you do repent, 
Repentance will not serve ; 

Wherefore foresee—in time I warne 
From follie fond to swerve. 


Take heed, I say, in time therefore, 
So shall your state be blest, 

And I shall cease to write so much 
My pen shall take its rest. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





On the Relation between the Holy Scrip- 
tures and some parts of Geological 
Science. By J. Pye Smith, D.D. 


DR. SMITH, if not a practical geo- 
logist, is well conversant with the 
best works that have been written on 
the subject; and from a careful con- 
sideration of facts and reasonings 
has formed his conclusions. The 
object of his work is given in his own 
words : — 

‘A vague idea has obtained circulation, 
that certain geological doctrines are at 
variance with the Holy Scriptures. This 
notion works with pernicious effect. The 
semblance of discrepancy is indeed undeni- 
able ; but I profess my conviction that 
it is nothing but a semblance, and that 
like many other difficulties on all import- 
ant subjects, which have tired the intellect 
of man, it vanishes before careful and sin- 
cere examination. ‘ Suppose,’ says Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick, ‘ that there are some re- 
ligious difficulties in the conclusions of 
Geology ; how then are we to solve them? 
not by shutting our eyes to facts, or de- 
nying the evidence of our senses, but by 
patient investigation carried on in the sin- 
cere love of truth, and by learning to reject 
every consequence not warranted by direct 
physical evidence. Pursued in this spirit, 
Geology can neither lead to any false con- 
clusions, nor offend against any religious 
truth.’ ”’ 


These premises being stated, as a 
just foundation for the advancement 
of scientific argument, we first find 
Mr. Babbage stating : — 


‘¢ The mass of evidence which combines 
to prove the great antiquity of the Earth 
itself, is so irresistible and so unshaken by 
any opposing fact, that none but those 
who are alike incapable of observing the 
facts, and appreciating the reasoning, can 
for a moment conceive the present state 
of its surface to have been the result of 
only six thousand years of existence. 
Those observers and philosophers who 
have spent their lives in the study of Geo- 
logy have arrived at the conclusion that 
there exists irresistible evidence that the 
date of the Earth’s first formation is far 
anterior to the epoch, supposed to be as- 
signed by itto Moses ; and it is now admit- 
ted by all competent persons, that the 





formation even of those strata which are 
nearest the surface, must have occupied 
vast periods, probably millions of years, in 
arriving at their present state.’’ 


Mr. Maclaren, in his Geology of 
Fife and the Lothians, (p. 37) esti- 
mates a single period of volcanic 
quiescence over the site of the basaltic 
hill at Edinburgh, at five hundred thou- 
sand years ' ‘* Let it be observed,”’ says 
our author, “‘ that these are not random 
guesses, but founded upon knowledge 
and consideration.” Another point 
connected with Scriptural tradition 
and Geological inquiry, is that of the 
Deluge. Dr. Fleming says— 


‘¢There is reason to believe from the 
writings of Moses, that the Ark had not 
drifted far from the spot where it was first 
lifted up, and that it grounded at no great 
distance from the same spot! ’’ 

Again, 

‘*The simple narrative of Moses per- 
mits me to believe, that the waters rose 
upon the earth by degrees ; that means 
were employed by the Author of the cala- 
mity to preserve pairs of the land animals ; 
that the flood exhibited no violent impetu- 
osity, displacing neither the soil nor the 
vegetable tribes which it supported, nor 
rendering the ground unfit for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. With this conviction 
in my mind, I am not prepared to witness 
in nature any remaining marks of the ca- 
tastrophe ; and I find my respect for the 
authority of revelation heightened, when I 
see on the present surface no memorials 
of the event.” 


Later researches, however, have 
been directed to the subject of drift 
or diluvium, with endeavours to dis- 
tinguish the respective ages of it in 
different countries and districts. Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock says, (Geology of 
Mach. p. 148) :— 


‘¢ By an examination of all the diluvium 
which had been previously accumulated by 
various agencies, and which had been modi- 
fied by a powerful deluge sweeping from 
north and north-west, over every part of 
the State, not excepting its highest moun- 
tains ; and since that deluge none but al- 
luvial agencies have been operating to 
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change the surface.’’ Prof. Sedgwick says, 
‘I ventured to afiirm that our diluvial 
gravel was not the result of one, but of 
many successive periods ; but what I then 
stated as a probable opinion, may be now 
advanced with all the authority of estab- 
lished truth.” * * * ‘ Bearing upon 
this difficult question, there is, I think, 
one great negative conclusion now incon- 
testably established ; that the vast masses 
of diluvial gravel, scattered almost over 
the surface of the earth, do not belong to 
one violent and transitory period. * * 
Are then the facts of our science opposed 
to the sacred records? and do we deny 
the reality of an historic deluge? I utterly 
reject such an opinion,’’ &c. 

Mr. Greenhough (a high authority) 
observes :— 


‘‘The vast mass of evidence which Mr. 
Lyell has brought forward in illustration 
of what may be called diurnal Geology, 
convinces me that if five thousand years 
ago a deluge did sweep over the entire 
globe, its traces can no longer be distin- 
guished from more modern and local dis- 
turbances. The inference, says our au- 
thor, to which these observations and rea- 
sonings lead is, that geological evidence is 
adverse to the admission of a deluge simul- 
taneous and universal for every part of 
the earth’s surface. Again, supposing that 
the Noachian Deluge extended over the 
whole earth, the mass of water necessary 
to cover the whole globe to the depth sup- 
posed, would be in thickness about five 
miles above the previous sea-level. ‘This 
quantity of water might be fairly calcu- 
lated as amounting to eight times that of 
the seas and oceans of the globe, in addi- 
tion to the quantity already existing. But 
such an augmentation of water could not 
have come without being attended with 
violently destructive effects; whereas the 
terms of the sacred narrative appear to 
exclude the idea of a sudden and violent 
irruption, and to present that of an eleva- 
tion and afterwards a subsidence compara- 
tively gentle, so that the ark was lifted, 
floated, and borne over the flood in a 
manner we might call calm and quiet, if 
compared with an inburst of the sea by 
the immediate breaking of a barrier.’’ 

Against the wiversal spread of the 
deluge, Dr. P’'ye Smith observes that 

‘‘ There are trees existing in Africa and 
America (the Adansonia and tuxodium), 
individuals of the species of which are 
proved to have begun to grow at an epoch 
long before the date of the deluge ; had 
these trees been covered with water for 
three quarters of a year, they must have 
been destroyed; here then we are met 
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with another independent proof that the 
deluge did not extend to those regions of 
the earth.’’ (p. 164.) 


In order to overcome the difficulties 
which appear in the great question, 
lying between the Mosaic narrative 
and the geological discoveries, Mr. 
Babbage has suggested that ‘‘ we can- 
not so depend upon our ability to con- 
strue the ancient Hebrew language so 
as to be sure that we have correctly in- 
terpreted the archaic documents before 
us.” This position, however, is easily 
disproved. Prof. B. Powell considers 
“‘ that the comment of Genesis was not 
intended for an historical narrative, and 
if the representation cannot have been 
designed for literal history, it only re- 
mains to regard it as having been in- 
tended for the better inforcement of 
its objects in the language of figures 
and poetry :’”’ that the truth, in fact, 
was veiled in apologue and parable, 
and that a more striking representation 
of the greatness and majesty of the 
Divine power was intended by embody- 
ing the expression of them in the lan- 
guage of dramatic action (see Cons. of 
Nat. and Div. Truth, by the Rev. B. 
Powell, p. 260.) This Dr. Pye Smith 
considers also to be unnecessary and 
untenable. 

Dr. Pye Smith then examines the 
hypothesis by which the six days of 
the creation were so interpreted as to 
mean six long indefinite periods. Such 
was Cuvier’s, and such, we may add, 
was Bishop Horsley’s opinion, as well 
as others ; but, upon investigation, this 
interpretation cannot be received ; for 
which sufficient reasons are alleged. 
Then he proceeds to refute the hypo- 
thesis of those who regard the interval 
from the creation to the deluge as suffi- 
cient to afford a sufficient lapse of time 
for the deposition of the chief part of 
the stratified formations; which is 
proved to be contrary to the conviction 
ofthe most learned and qualified judges. 

So far we have been employed in 
stating difficulties, or in showing the 
weakness of erroneous arguments and 
rash conjectures. We now proceed to 
give a very brief summary of our au- 
thor’s method of understanding the 
Mosaic account of the creation and of 
the flood, which appears to him to be 
just and safe. Dr. Smith seems to ap- 
prove of the Nebular theory, and con- 
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siders that God originally gave being 
to the primeval elements of things, the 
small number of simp!e bodies, endow- 
ing them each with its own properties. 
As regards the meaning of the word 
‘« Earth,” both in the first verse and 
throughout the whole description of 
the six days, as designed to express 
“* the part of our world which God was 
adapting for the dwelling of man and 
the animals connected with him,” Dr. 
Smith says, ‘‘ it never entered into the 
purpose of revelation to teach men 
geographical facts or any other kind 
of physical knowledge.”” Dr. Smith 
does not consider that we ueced extend 
the narrative of the six days to a wider 
application than this, ‘‘ that the Deity 
by a series of operations adjusted and 
furnished the earth generally; but, as 
the particular subject under considera- 
tion here, a portion of its surface for 
most glorious purposes, &c. This 
portion of the earth he conceives 
to be a large part of Asia, lying 
between the Caucasian ridge,—the 
Caspian sea and Tartary on the north, 
the Persian and Indian seas on the 
south, and the high mountain ridges 
on the eastern and western flanks ; he 
considers that man, first created, and 
for many ages afterwards, did not 
extend his race beyond these limits, 
and therefore had no connection with 
the extreme east, the Indian isles, Africa, 
Europe, and America, on which regions 
we have ocular demonstration that ancient 
and vegetable creatures had existed to a 
vast amount, uninterruptedly, through 
periods past, of indescribable duration. 
Secondly. This region was first, by 
atmospheric and geological causes, of 
previous operation, under the will of 
the Almighty, brought into a condition 
of superficial ruin, or some general 
disorder; and that this state might 
have been produced by the subsidence 
of the region. Then “darkness was 
upon the face of the deep,’”’ but by 
a series of operations the creation 
was perfected,—the land was clothed 
with vegetation—animals were pro- 
duced ; last of all, God formed his 
noblest creature, man. Here Dr. 
Smith repeats what we consider to 
be an indisputable truth, that the 
primitive document, i. e. the Ist 
chapter of Genesis, was framed in 
conformity to the phraseology of 
simple man in unpolished times, and 
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that the successive processes are de- 
scribed in a child-like conversation 
form, as, le¢ there be light ; Je¢ us make 
man, &c. Here a curious question 
occurs, of which Dr, Buckland has 
treated in a late sermon, of the do- 
minion of pain and death over the 
animal creation in all periods of its 
existence. 

The next important point of con- 
sideration is, ‘‘the account of the 
Noachian deluge.’”’ From the dis- 
coveries of Geology the conclusion is 
drawn that— 

‘* From the remote point of time in 
which vestiges of life first appear, there 
never was a period when life was extinct 
on the globe; that the view of the surface 
of the earth in large districts shows that 
the disturbances it suffered were not 
owing to any one transient flood, or a 
deluge so brief as that of Noah, but give 
evidence of an antiquity reaching further 
back than that; also, it is impossible that 
the vegetable and animal creation have 
all proceeded from one spot, as a centre 
of ancestry; also, that the inhabitants of 
many regions should have migrated from va- 
rious others. Further, it has been observed 
that the water required to cover the whole 
globe would be an addition to the present 
ocean of eight times its quantity ;—the 
preservation of all animals in the ark 
would be something beyond all calcu- 
lation. Then Dr. Smith mentions ‘the 
difficulty if we suppose that the resting 
place of the ark was the mount Ararat 
pointed out by tradition, of conceiving how 
the eight human persons and their accom- 
panying animals could descend adown 
the precipitous cliffs, a difficulty which 
amounts to an impossibility, unless we call 
in the aid of Divine Power, operating in 
the way of miracle.’ From any of these 
considerations, the probability of an 
universally contemporaneous flood is, to 
say the least, rendered very small; but 
their united force appears to me decisive 
of the negative to this question.”’ 

Dr. Smith then proceeds to show 
that in Scripture universal terms are 
often used to signify only a very large 
amount in number and quantity (p. 304), 
as ‘‘the famine was upon all the 
earth,” ‘all the earth came _ to 
Egypt,” &c.; “there were daily at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men out of 
every nation under Heaven,” “all 
the earth sought the presence of So- 
lomon.” Passages are numerous 


where the phrase ‘all the earth” 
signifies only the country of Palestine. 
In a few places it denotes the Chaldcay 
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empire, in one that of Alexander. 
From these instances of Scripture 
idiom the author thinks that the 
terms in which the Noachian flood 
is mentioned do not oblige us to un- 
derstand a literal universality. If so 
much of the earth was overflowed as 
was occupied by the human race, both 
the physical and moral ends of that 
visitation were answered. 

The author considers that in the days 
of Noah, the human population had 
not spread itself far from its original 
seat,—the country of Eden,—that its 
number was really small; and that it 
was in a course of rapid progress 
towards an extreme reduction, which 
would have issued in not a very dis- 
tant extinction. Dr. Smith then takes 
the seat of the antediluvian population 
to be Central Asia, which lies conside- 
rably below the level of the sea. In 
addition to the tremendous rain, he 
might suppose an elevation of the 
bed of the Persian and Indian 
seas; or a subsidence of the land 
toward the south; and we have suffi- 
cient causes for submerging the whole 
district, and destroying all life that 
was not preserved in the Ark. Opi- 
nions are then given from former 
writers of authority, showing their be- 
lief that the flood need not, from any 
expression of Scripture, be supposed to 
be universal ; as from Stillingfleet, who 
says “‘the flood was universal as to 
mankind,” from Mat. Poole, the author 
of the Synopsis, who says, “‘it is not 
to be supposed that the entire globe of 
the earth was covered with water; 
but only over the habitable world, 
where either men or beasts lived, 
which was as much as either the meri- 
torious cause of the flood, the sins of 
men, or the end of it, the destruction of 
all men and beasts, required.”’ In the 
same way Le Clerc and Rosenmiiller 
might be quoted. Lastly, Dr. Pye 
Smith has met the objection that 
might be advanced as to the differenc 
between the language of Scripture, and 
the explanation given by him and 
others of the facts, which are men- 
tioned in the inspired writings; and 


he says, justly, ‘‘ The Mosaic nar- 
rative is so expressed in that style of 
condescension suited to the men of 
primeval times. Yet, when read and 
understood by the conversion of what 
is figurative and idiomatical into plain 
diction, it isa faithful description of the 
facts that did occur, and the method 
and order of their concurrence.” Dr. 
Smith then sums up his conclusions :— 


‘¢ T speak my own conviction, that the 
alleged discrepancy between theHoly Scrip- 
tures and the discoveries of scientific in- 
vestigation, is not in reality, but in sem- 
blance only; in particular, that the 
Scriptures fairly interpreted are not 
adverse to a belief in an immeasurably 
high antiquity of the earth; in the 
reference of the six days’ work to a 
part only of the earth’s surface; in the 
position of several centres of creation 
distinct from each other, on the surface of 
the globe ; in the reign of death over the 
inferior animals, from the earliest exist- 
ence of organised earthly beings; and in 
a limited existence of the Deluge, which 
swept away the remnant of a self-destroy- 
ing race, saving one family, ‘ which found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord.’ * * It fol- 
lows then, that the Bible fairly inter- 
preted, erects no bar against the most 
free and extensive investigation, the most 
comprehensive and searching induction. 
Let but the investigation be sufficient, and 
the induction honest. Let experiment 
penetrate into all the recesses of nature ; 
let the veil of ages be lifted up from all 
that has been hitherto unknown ; religion 
need not fear ; Christianity is secure ; and 
true science will always pay homage to 
the divine Creator and Sovereign.’’ &c. 


As regards the interpretation of the 
language of Scripture, and the nature 
of that language, we shall add the high 
testimony of Mr. Coleridge. ‘‘The 
language of Scripture on natural ob- 
jects is as strictly philosophical as 
that of the Newtonian system, perhaps 
more so; for it is not only equally 
true, but it is universal among man- 
kind and unchangable. J¢ describes 
facts of appearance, and what other 
language would have been consistent 
with divine wisdom?” &c, * 





* See Coleridge’s Literary Remains, vol. i. p. 324, for the publication of which 
and of other works of his Uncle, we feel most grateful to Mr. Nelson Coleridge ; they 
form a noble monument to the late Mr. Coleridge’s memory, and must be held in the 
highest admiration by all who can estimate the extraordinary extent of his learning, 
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Poems. By R. Moncton Milnes. @ vols, 


POETRY, says Milton, ‘‘ should be 
simple, sensuous, passionate.” This 
is its perfect and complete state; from 

‘which, of course, most poems in differ- 
ent degrees depart, and below the de- 
mands of which most fall. The de- 
fect of our authors would be found in 
their not fulfilling the second quality 
—not being sufficiently sensuous : and 
itis from this being wanting, that their 
real merits have not been noticed as 
they deserve. No poetry that is not 
“sensuous,” will please the public; 
and that which is, witness Lord By- 
ron’s poems, will please in spite of 
great defects and omissions. Mr. 
Milnes’s poetry is of a meditative, 
tranquil kind ; delighting in describing 
the gentle emotions and the amiable 
feelings and passions of the mind: it 
is therefore ‘‘ passionate.” It has 
some resemblance to the manner of 
Wordsworth, presenting a minuter 
analysis of the processes of thought, 
than poetry greatly delights in. The 
versification is melodious and correct, 
the language easy and elegant ; * but 
there is a considerable difference in 
the respective merits of the pvems, 
which have been composed, it ap- 
pears, during many years. We shall 
give a few specimens, which will de- 
clare their own merit. 

On Lapy C. IN DECLINING HEALTH. 
“Gently supported by the ready aid 
Of loving hands, whose little work of toil 
Her grateful prodigality repaid 
With all the benediction of her smile, 

She turned her failing feet 

To the soft pillow’d seat, 

Dispensing kindly greetings all the while. 
« Before the tranquil beauty of her face 

I bow’d in spirit, thinking that she were 
A suffering angel, whom the special grace 
Of God intrusted to our pious care, 

That we might learn from her 

The art to minister 

To heavenly beings in seraphic air. 


‘There seem’d to lie a weight upon her brain, 
That ever press’d her blue-vein’d eyelids down, 
But could not dim her lustrous eyes with pain, 
Nor seam her forehead with the faintest frown. 
Shc as as she were proud 

So young, to be allow’d 

To follow Him who wore the thorny crown. 


“ Nor was she sad, but over every mood 

To which her lightly-pliant mind gave birth, 

Gracefully changing, did a spirit brood 

Of quiet gaiety and serenest mirth. 

And then her voice did flow 

So beautifully low, 

A stream whose music was no thing of earth. 
* Woman divine! ideal, best-beloved ; 

Hers was thy image realised to me : 

In sensible existence lived and moved, 

The vision of my sacred phantasy. 

Madonna! Mary mine! 

Her look, her smile was thine— 

And gazing on that form I worshipp’d thee.” 





DeEaTH IN LIFE. 
“I pray you, dearest friend, urge me no more 
To clothe my thoughts in melody and rhyme, 
And lay them out upon the open shore, 
To catch the breezes of this wayward time. 


“ For you, who know the sum of my hard fate, 
Should be the last to urge so hard a suit ; 
When the heart reels beneath misfortune’s 
weight, 
Oh! let the hand be still, the lips be mute. 
“You know what I have won, what I have 
lost— 
You saw the glory, see you not the gloom ? 
Are not my hairs all blancht with misery’s 
frost, 
Do I not breathe the vapour of the tomb? 


« But even were I, as I would be, calm, 
Thought I, when she is gone, that I couldgo; 
Had Hope and Memory full store of balm, 
To heal the ceaseless soreness of the blow : 


** Even then, in this my solitary lot, 
With every fibre of my soul unstrung, 
How should I sing to those who know me not? 
How would they listen while the stranger 
sung! 
In truth, I do not hate the general world: 
I hold my brother-mortals far too dear, 
To watch unhurt the critic’s lip upcurl’d, 
To meet with smiles the pedant’s silent sneer, 





the vigour of his intellect, the subtlety and originality of his reasoning, and the high 
polish and exactness of his taste. A note in Mr. Hallam’s late work reminds us, 
that if we recollect rightly, Mr. N. Coleridge has not given us among his Uncle's 
Poetical Remains, the introductory lines to one of the Books of Joan of Arc, in the 
first edition ; this should not be overlooked, as the original edition is now not to be 
procured, and the lines are too fine to be buried in the oblivion of an edition, long 


since superseded and forgotten. 
* 


P. 2. “ Ensample work” is bad enough; nor do we like ‘ Guerison,’’ p. 162: 


nor p. 120, ‘* Athlete mind.”’ 
Gent. Maa, Vor, XIII. 
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“and if perchance my wavering spirit swerved, 
Or fail’d in words to mark the imaged aim ; 

How would they judge the penalty deserved, 
How wouldthey weigh the pity and the blame? 


** T am too faint to scorn what they reprove, 
Too broken to confront their rigid law, 
Who have no mantle of familiar love 
To shield the frailty and conceal the flaw. 


“Tt was not thus when she was by my side, 
Under whose eye the current of my song, 

In all the power and bliss of peaceful pride, 
Transparent with her beauty flow’d along. 

* How little reck’d I then what others thought, 
What others said, the many and the cold; 

Her dear content was all the praise I sought, 
And with her smile what bosom were not bold. 


“ This is all gone! but her immortal part 
Still holds communion with its former home, 

That inmost charter of the lover’s heart 
Where even you and friendship cannot come. 


“* And when this image of my glory fled, 
Attunes the discord to its holy will ; 

Though not a word be writ, or uttered, 
It matters not—I am the poet still. 


*€ So let me rest—nor think that you can bless 
My joyless life with hope of other fame, 
Than that the memory of her loveliness 
May live in union with my humble name.” 


A Remedy for the Distresses of the 
Nation, §c. By the Rev. Thomas 


Farr. 


THE author of this very ingenious 
and interesting brochure endeavours 
to prove the following points, which 
must be!considered sufficiently im- 
portant :— 

1. That the present Corn Laws 
cause a loss of 50,000,0001. to this 
country. 

2. That they deprive the Govern- 
ment of a revenue of 3,000,000/. 

3. That if the author’s plan be 
adopted, bullion will no longer be ex- 
ported, and the exchanges be in a 
healthy state. 

4. That the positive value of land 


will be increased 20 per cent. and all’ 


fixed incomes in the same proportion, 

5. That 5,000,000/. additional in- 
come will be at the disposal of Govern- 
ment, all of which will be paid by the 
foreigner. 

6. That half the custom and excise 
duties, amounting to 36,000,000/. may 
be taken off, and a surplus revenue of 
4,900,000/. be left at the disposal of 
Government. 

The manner in which such golden 
promises are to be realized is the fol- 
lowing :— 
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1. The loss of 50,000,000/. to the 
country by the present Corn Laws is 
occasioned by the present scale of du- 
ties. Forty millions sterling, (the 
amount of eight shillings a quarter on 
ahundred millions of quarters,) being 
paid by the working classes into the 
pockets of the landlords. The author 
advocates a fixed duty at 60s. but now 
corn is prohibited coming in till the 
average is above 70s. 

2. Government would have a reve- 
nue of 4,000,0001. by adopting a fixed 
duty instead of receiving 1s. 7d. duty 
for 3,500,000 quarters of wheat. 

3. With a fixed and not a fluctuat- 
ing duty bullion would not quit this 
country, nor would the exchanges fall 
below par; the fluctuating duty in- 
creases the rate of discount from three 
to six per cent. and in some cases to 
twelve and fifteen per cent. 

4. The fluctuating motion of the corn 
duty renders it necessary for the mer- 
chant to pay by bills instead of send- 
ing goods. Cotton is subject to a fixed 
duty, and consequently no gold is ex- 
ported in payment for it. 


‘¢ What I complain of (says the author) 
is, that the present Corn Laws, although 
the agriculturist says that 60s. is a fair 
average price, prevent corn coming in 
until it is rather above 70s.; that from three 
to five millions of quarters of grain have 
been imported, and a very small duty, 
amounting to some hundred thousands of 
pounds, nas been received, when we might 
have made the foreigner pay us between 
two and three millons, and the grain would 
have cost us a fourth less, a smaller quan- 
tity of bullion would have been sent out of 
the country, and a smaller quantity of bills 
would have been drawn—the exchanges 
would have been higher. Nay I maintain 
that had the duty been fived instead of 
fluctuating, the fear of being caught in 
thecorn trap having been done away with, 
neither bills nor gold would have been 
sent out of this country, the Bank of Eng- 
land would not have been forced to curtail 
its issues, nor have raised the price of dis- 
count,’’ &c. 


5. The increase of twenty per cent. in 
the value of land will be derived from a 
fall of wages consequent on greater 
cheapness of commodities ; in the same 
way it would of course increase in 
all fixed incomes. 

Lastly, the author urges the pro- 
priety and justice of altering the sys- 
tem of taxation ; of taking off much of 
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the Custom and Excise duties, which 
of course press upon the poor; and 
laying on a property tax of eight per 
cent. which is much less than in most 
European countries, where it seems in 
some shape or other to vary between 
fifteen and twenty-five per cent. 

We think this Pamphlet to be high- 
ly creditable to the author’s abili- 
ties; his observation has been exces- 
sive, his principles philosophical and 
just, his deductions fair and logical, 
and his calculations worked out in 
most cases with fullness and accuracy. 
His object is equally to support agricul- 
ture, andto relieve commerce andtrade; 
to make property pay to the State, and 
not labour ; to relieve the mechanic and 
artisan, and to demand of the capital- 
ist his just share towards the public 
burdens. Assuredly those who take 
the opposite side of the question, and 
would insist on the country support- 
ing its own population with its own 
corn, do not take into consideration 
the rapid increase of that population ; 
which we believe proceeds at more than 
one and half per cent. annually. As 
far as we understand from our author, 
there is about twenty per cent. differ- 
ence of price between England and 
other European countries ; as popula- 
tion and manufactures are also in- 
creasing in other countries as well as 
our own, we may expect that the 
price of wheat will advance in the 
foreign markets; and that a nearer 
approximation will take place of our 
relative prices, which will be most de- 
sirable, as removing much discontent, 
and placing our manufacturers in a 
sounder condition, and with a more 
equal competition before them. 


A Dictionary of Printers and Printing, 
with the Progress of Literature an- 
cient and modern ; Bibliographical Il- 


lustrations, §c. By C. H. Timper- 
ley, large 8vo. pp. 1000. 


THIS is a very valuable volume ; 
and the history of it, with that of its 
author, deserves to be told. And first 
of the author. Mr. Timperley was born 
at Manchester, and was educated at 
the free grammar-school, then under 
the Rev. T. Gaskell. In March 1810, 
at the age of 15, he enlisted into the 
thirty-third regiment of foot, from 
which he was discharged, in conse- 
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quence of wounds received at the bat- 
tle of Waterloo. Having been appren- 
ticed to an engraver and copper-plate 
printer, he resumed the latter trade on 
retiring from the army; but in 1821 
he adopted the vocation of aletter-press 
printer, under indenture to Messrs. 
Dicey and Smithson, proprietors of the 
Northampton Mercury ; to whose kind 
advice and direction 4 acknowledges 
his obligations. He then became anx- 
ious to learn the history of his adopted 
profession, and whilst following that 
pursuit he compiled two lectures which 
were read before the Warwick and 
Leamington Literary and Scientific In- 
stitution, were favourably received, 
and form part of the present work. At 
Nottingham he published “ Songs of 
the Press,’”’ and he has since published 
at Manchester a “‘ Printer’s Manual,” 
and “‘ Annals of Manchester.” 

The present arduous undertaking has 
been accomplished without the au- 
thor’s having neglected his labours in 
the printing office, in time wholly ab- 
stracted from rest or recreation. Writ- 
ten under these discouraging circum- 
stances, this work must be considered 
a singular proof of great diligence in 
collecting, and considerable tact in ar- 
ranging, an immense mass of informa- 
tion, taken from the best sources of 
bibliographical and biographical infor- 
mation. Almost the whole contents 
of several eminent works appear, in- 
deed, to have been condensed into 
Mr. Timperley’s chronological arrange- 
ment. Among these may be enume- 
rated the labours of A. Clarke, R. 
Watt, W. Beloe, S. E. Brydges, Sa- 
vage, Ottley, Singer, Dibdin, Horne, 
Nichols, Townley, Greswell, D’Is- 
raeli; and the works on Printing, by 
Ames, Herbert, Luckombe, Lemoine, 
Stower, and Hansard; and ‘‘ though last 
not least (says Mr. Timperley) the 
pages of Mr. Urban, for the notices of 
modern printers and _ booksellers.” 
From these and numerous other au- 
thors, as from so many perennial 
springs of valuable information, Mr. 
Timperley has confidently borrowed 
whatever could in the remotest degree 
bear upon his subject; we wish we 
could add, always with due acknow- 
ledgment, as then the degree of au- 
thority would have been apparent, and 
the reader might have pursued the 
subject with advantage, if he wished so 
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todo; butas Mr. Timperley’s object was 
compression, so as to render the work 
as cheap as possible to the community 
at large, but more particularly to his 
brethren of the trade, he thought, pro- 
bably, that the citation of his autho- 
rities would have added considerably 
to the size of the work. 

Mr. Timperley’s principal aim has 
been, to record— 

‘‘The names and deeds of ancient 
and modern typographers, who have be- 
nefited literature by their labours, soci- 
ety by their exertions, and whose conduct 
it would be easy to adopt, and desirable to 
emulate ; not forgetting many of our hum- 
ble artists, whose meritorious conduct 
when living obtained the meed of praise ; 
and whose honourable industry deserves 
to be recorded as a laudable example to 
the young Typographer who wishes to 
obtain respect from his fellow-men.”’ 


But the work is not confined to 
Printing and Printers only; almost 
every author, bookseller, and other 
person connected in the slightest de- 
gree with literature, are either noticed 
in the text or brought intoa note. For 
instance, all the booksellers whose 
characters are so quaintly drawn by 
Dunton, are introduced into this 
work, though sometimes a good deal 
out of their chronological order. 

The origin and progress of News- 
papers, and the various laws and du- 
ties relating to them, are all recorded, 
not forgetting the mistake respecting 
the supposed origin of the English 
Newspapers, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, (as first given by G. 
Chalmers,) and lately exposed by Mr. 
Watts of the British Museum, (see 
our Mag. for Jan. p. 61) ; but in this 
Mr. Timperley errs in good com- 
pany. 

The Introduction treats of the origin 
of language ; and the modes used by 
the ancients in transmitting knowledge 
before the invention of Printing. After 
detailing and combating the opinions 
of those authors who consider the in- 
vention of language and alphabetical 
characters as of human origin, Mr. 
Timperley comes to the conclusion, that 
our first parents received the blessing 
of language by divine inspiration. The 
whole essay is creditable to its author. 

In his first’ chapter, Mr. Timperley 
enters upon the state of literature 
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prior to the invention of Printing ; in 
this part of the work will be found 
many particulars of Stage Mysteries 
and other curious matters ; the history 
of block printing; much interesting 
biography, &c. 

The invention of letter-press printing 
is then detailed ; andthe merit ofthe great 
invention, about the year 1420, as- 
cribed to Guttenburg, a native of 
Mentz, but then resident at Strasburg. 
From that period to the present day, 
the history of this all-important art 
is chronogically traced, century after 
century, intermixed with the biogra- 
phies of printers, booksellers, authors, 
and all persons connected with the art. 
In a volume consisting of 1000 pages 
of very small type, (equal to 4000 
pages of common sized octavos) de- 
tailing innumerable facts, names and 
dates, it would not be difficult to de- 
tect many slight mistakes; but these 
detract very little from the general 
merit of the work, which, with its 
author, is deserving, and we hope will 
receive, public support. In conclusion, 
we will make a few remarks, to be 
corrected in any new edition. 

P. 206. The lines on the Aldine 
Anchor, attributed to Sir E. Brydges, 
are the production of the Rev. J. Mit- 
ford; Mr. Timperley was led into the 
error by the History of Bookbinding, 
as noticed in our Review of that Work, 
Vol. VIII. (N. S.) p. 272. 

P. 261. Two notes on Coverdale’s 
Bible contradict each other. The first 
details where copies of this rare volume 
are to be found; the second says no 
perfect copy exists. There are no re- 
ferences to the notes in the text. 

P. 269. To Bp. Bale’s published 
dramatic pieces, may now be added, 
the play of King Johan, lately edited 
by J. Payne Collier, Esq. F.S.A., for 
the Camden Society. 

P. 415. For Archbishop Nare’s, 
read Archdeacon Nares. By the way, 
the apostrophe frequently makes an 
error in this volume. 

P. 732. For Newberry, read New- 
bery. 

P. 761. Under the head of W. 
Richardson is introduced a portion of 
the history of Richard Gough, show- 
ing his early attachment to collecting 
books ; but there is no account of this 
eminent writer and historian of books 
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under the day of his death, Feb. 20, 
1809. (See Gent. Mag. vol. LXXIX.) 
P. 760. The death of T. Fisher, 
printer, Rochester, is noticed. That 
of his more distinguished son, Thomas 
Fisher, Esq. F.S.A., might have been 
added. He died July 20, 1836. (See 
Gent. Mag. N.S. vol. VI. p. 434.) 

P. 610. Mr. Timperley seems to 
doubt whether John Partridge the 
almanac-maker, immortalised by Dean 
Swift, isa realname. Of this he may be 
convinced by reading the following 
epitaph, now in Mortlake church- 
yard. 


“ JoHANNUS PARTRIDGE, astrologus 
et medicine doctor, natus est apud East 
Sheen in comitatu Surrey, 8° die Januarii 
anno 1644, et mortuus est Londini 24° 
die Junii anno 1715. Medicinam fecit du- 
obus Regibus, unique Regine, Carolo 
scilicet Secundo, Willielmi Tertio, Regi- 
neque Marie. Creatus Medicine Doc- 
tor Lugduni Batavorum.’’ 

It is stated, however, in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for 1785, that his 
real name was Hewson, and that he 
assumed that of Partridge. (See a me- 
moir of him and his works, Gent. Mag. 
vol. LV. p. 267.) 

P. 738. James Christie, Esq. the 
learned son and able successor of his 
father, died Feb. 2, 1831, aged 58. 
(See a Memoir in Gent. Mag. for May 
1831, p. 471.) 

P. 793. Speaking of the present T. 
N. Longman, the celebrated bookseller, 
it is said, ‘‘ he carried on the business 
of a bookseller hitherto unknown.” 
This article is borrowed from the 
Literary Anecdotes, VI. 439, but 
Mr. Nichols’s words are, ‘‘ the busi- 
ness of a wholesale bookseller, to an 
extent far beyond what was ever 
known in the annals of the Row.’’ 


P. 823. col. 2, |. 13, for 1725, read 
1805. 
P. 870. The notice of Sir Thomas 


Phillipps’ Press is too slight. Seealist 
of the works of the Middlehill Press, in 
Martin’s Ilistory of Privately-printed 
Books. 

P. 907. It is said Mr. Stephen 
Jones was the son of Giles Jones; and 
in 760 that he was the son of Griffith 


Jones. Possibly the last is the mis- 
take. 
P. 953. The eminent stationers 


spell their name Key not Kay, 
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P. 867. John Nichols is in this 
page said to be now a member of the 
Court of the Stationers’ Company. 
He died Nov. 16, 1826, and an ample 
account and portrait of him are given 
in a subsequent page of this work. 

Ibid. To the many worthy jour- 
neymen printers recorded in the vo- 
lume, may be added the character of 
William Morlis, (noticed as one of 
Mr. Nichols’s annuitants in this page.) 
He died Oct. 23, 1823, and an account 
of him is in Gent. Mag. Vol. XCIII. 
ii. 474. 

Ibid. There are some omissions in 
the Indexes; as, for instance, refer- 
ences to two others of Mr. Nichols’s 
annuitants noticed in this page; but 
their deaths are recorded by Mr. Tim- 
perley: James Robinson, under Feb. 
24, 1832; and James Rousseau, under 
April 13, 1838. 

P. 865. Beale Blackwell was a 
very extensive maker of Printers’ ink ; 
hence arose his peculiarly appropriate 
benefaction to poor journeymen prin- 
ters. 

P. 864. The Literary Gazette is 
said to have been the first newspaper 
devoted to literature in England. This 
is a sad and unaccountable oversight 
after Mr. Timperley had recorded so 
many previous publications. 

P. 894. Mr. Galabin’s intimate 
friend, was the well-known John 
Nichols. 

P. 863. The celebrated bibliopole 
James Edwards deserved a long notice, 
under the day of his death, Jan. 2, 
1816. (See Gent. Mag. 1816, p. 180.) 
But he is slightly mentioned, in re- 
cording his brother Thomas’s death in 
p- 933. 

P, 923, note. It should have been 
added that Mr. Lockhart published a 
Rejoinder to the Trustees of Mr. Bal- 
lantine, which seems to have settled 
the question of the nature of the very 
singular business transactions of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

We shall not extend these trifling 
remarks further, but beg to offer them 
as a proof that we have read Mr. Tim- 
perley’s work with some attention, 
and that we consider it deserving not 
only of present encouragement, but of 
future improvement. 
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Certaine yeeres of Queene Elizabeth’s 
Reigne; by Joun Haywarp, Knt. 
D.C.L. Edited by Joun Bruce, 
Esq. F.S.A. [Printed for the Cam- 
den Society.) 4to. 


THE editor of this volume intro- 
duces it to the notice of the members 
of the Camden Society by the follow- 
ing very judicious remarks on what 
may be termed the transition period of 
English historical composition. 


‘‘Amongst the many consequences 
which followed upon the Introduction of 
Printing into England, one of the earliest 
was, that it made our history popular. 
Caxton’s Chronicle effected, in that re- 
spect, a change which, half acentury later, 
would have been the result of the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries. It withdrew 
History from the exclusive care of the 
Church, and taught her to speak the 
language, and appeal directly to the feel- 
ings, of the people. 

‘‘ But the vernacular chroniclers who 
succeeded the monastic writers of history 
were little conscious of the importance of 
their task. They followed in the footsteps 
of the humblest of their predecessors, and 
seldom aimed at any higher mark than that 
of being found faithful and diligent annal- 
ists. They were industrious collectors of 
facts, pains-taking chronologists, honest 
narrators, but, as a body, were totally de- 
void of that power of description which 
makes manifest the truth respecting past 
events in such manner as to render it con- 
ducive to the instruction of mankind. In 
such hands History lost much of its useful- 
ness and all its dignity, and greatly is it 
to be regretted that this depression of his- 
torical literature took place at a time 
when, in other departments of human 
knowledge, our intellectual strength was 
at its height; when Poetry shone with 
pre-eminent brilliancy, and the profound- 
est depths of Theology were investigated 
with an acuteness which has never been 
surpassed. 

‘* No doubt there were many men who 
saw and deplored the state of things upon 
which I am commenting, and there were, 
at any event, two who endeavoured to 
amend it—Camden and Hayward ; united 
in their lives as the joint historiographers 
of King James’s College at Chelsea, and 
now, after the lapse of two centuries, 
again brought together in name,—the one 
as the author of the following work, and 
the other as the patron of the Society by 
whom it is published. Camden and Hay- 
ward took, indeed, different paths, and I 
by no means seek to place them upon an 
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equality ; it is honour enough for Hay- 
ward if it be allowed that both were well 
acquainted with the great classical models 
of historical composition, and wrote 
with minds imbued with a strong persua- 
sion of their many excellent qualities, and 
an anxious desire to catch some portion 
of their spirit ; and that whilst Camden 
was setting forth in pure and simple Latin 
his admirable Britannia, and his Annales, 
and was placing before the world some of 
the most valuable of the foundations of 
English History in his collection of Chro- 
nicles, Hayward was composing, in our 
own language, works which, notwith- 
standing their many defects, were of a 
higher character, and approached more 
nearly to a better description of historical 
writing, than any which had then been 
published.”’ 


Hayward’s maiden work was a his- 
tory of the first year of the reign of 
King Henry the Fourth, a work 
which, as on a subsequent occasion he 
declared to King James, was ‘‘ under- 
taken with particular respect to your 
Majesty’s just title of succession in 
this realm.” This alone could not 
have been very acceptable to Queen 
Elizabeth ; but it is probable that the 
essay would have gone by without any 
particular notice,—for, as far as Mr. 
Bruce has observed, it does not con- 
tain any allusion to passing events,— 
had not the author, with the utmost 
indiscretion, attempted to take ad- 
vantage of the accidental interest pro- 
duced by the Earl of Essex’s return 
from Ireland, and prefixed to it a De- 
dication to that rash nobleman, couch- 
ed in terms of almost royal adulation. 
This great imprudence, which appear- 
ed to announce the book as an eulogy 
of rebellion, subjected Hayward to the 
extreme anger of the Queen, who is 
believed to have kept him in prison 
for the remainder of her days, and who 
would have proceeded to some severer 
punishment, had not Bacon kindly 
stood the author’s friend, assuring her 
Majesty that he found no treason in 
the book, but much felony—committed 
upon one Cornelius Tacitus. 

Though so unfortunate in the first 
production of his pen, and though he 
does not appear to have derived im- 
mediate advantage or countenance 
from his two next Essays, an Argu- 
ment in favour of the Succession, 
(1603,) and a Treatise on the Union 
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of England and Scotland, (1604,) yet 
we find his reputation was sufficiently 
established by his historical researches, 
that, when King James founded his 
College at Chelsea in 1610, Hayward 
was selected as one of the two His- 
toriographers,Camden being the other. 
About two years after, he attracted 
the notice of Henry Prince of Wales, 
the interesting particulars of whose 
interview with our author, about two 
months before his Highness’s death, 
are quoted by Mr. Bruce. It was this 
incident ‘which led to the composition 
of the work now published. 


‘¢Then he questioned, whether I had 
wrote any part of our English Historie, 
other then that which had been published, 
which at that time he had in his hands ; 
I answered, that I had wrote of certaine 
of our English Kings, by way of a briefe 
description of their lives: but for historie, 
I did principally bend and binde myselfe 
to the times wherein I should live; in 
which my owne observations might some- 
what direct me: but as well in the one as 
in the other I had at that time perfected 
nothing. 

“To this he said ; that in regard of the 
honour of the time, hee liked well of the 
last ; but for his owne instruction, he more 
desired the first: that he desired nothing 
more then to know the actions of his aun- 
cestours ; because hee did so farre esteeme 
his descent from them, as he approached 
neere them in honourable endeavours. 
Hereupon, beautifying his face with a 
sober smile, he desired mee, that against 
his returne from the progresse then at 
hand, I would perfect somewhat of both 
sorts for him, which he promised amply to 
requite ; and was well knowen to be one, 
who esteemed his word above ordinary 
respects. This stirred in mee, not onely 
a will, but power to perfourme; so as, 
engaging my duety farre above the mea- 
sure either of my leisure or of my strength, 
1 finished ‘ The Lives of the three Kings 
of Norman race,’ and ‘ Certaine yeeres of 
Queene Elizabeth’s Reigne.’ 

‘* At his returne from the Progresse to 
his house at S. James, these pieces were 
delivered unto him; which hee did not 
onely courteously, but joyfully accept. 
And, because this [the Lives of the Nor- 
man Kings] seemed a perfect worke, he 
expressed a desire that it should be pub- 
lished. Not long after he died: and with 
him died both my endeavours and my 
hopes.” 


The Lives of the Three Norman 
Kings was published in 1613, shortly 
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after Prince Henry’s death, dedicated 
to Prince Charles. Mr. Bruce states 
that it is diligently and clearly written, 
and scarcely deserves the disregard 
into which it has fallen. The modern 
reader will find it (in two portions) in 
the second and ninth volumes of the 
Harleian Miscellany. 

Hayward did not again solicit the 
attention of his contemporaries as an 
historical author. He wrote some re- 
ligious tracts, the principles of which 
were in strict conformity with the 
Church of England, and some of which 
were certainly popular. But it was 
found at his death that his heart had 
stillbeen amongst historical researches, 
and that he had left behind him a 
complete History of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. which is characterised by 
Mr. Bruce as ‘‘a work of higher in- 
terest and pretensions than any he had 
previously written, and that by which 
his name has since been principally 
known.” It was published in 1630, 
reprinted in 1636, and again in Ken- 
nett’s Collection. 

In the work before us (which, with 
the exception of a small portion ap- 
pended to the Edward VI. edit. 1636, 
has hitherto remained in MS. and is 
now in the Harleian Collection,) the 
reader must not expect to find those 
new facts developed which are best 
derived from state papers and evidence 
of that kind. These are seldom open 
to the contemporary historian; who 
is, however, when unwarped by party 
prejudices, well able to exhibit the 
state of popular feelings and opinions, 
The following extract will form a good 
illustration of this remark, and will 
also furnish a fair specimen of Sir 
John Hayward’s style. It treats of 
circumstances which have been stated 
to the same effect by several of his 
contemporaries, but we think never 
in a more vivid and effective way. 


‘¢ The Queene was not negligent on her 
part to descend to all pleasing behavior, 
which seemed to proceede from a naturall 
gentlenesse of dispositione, and not from 
any strayned desire of popularity or in- 


sinuatione. Shee gave due respect to all 
sorts of persones, wherein the quicknesse 
of her spirit did worke more actively than 
did her eyes. When the people made the 
ayre ring with praying to God for her 
prosperity, shee thanked them with ex. 
ceeding livelinesse both of countenance 
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and voyce, and wished neither prosperity 
nor safety to her selfe, which might not 
bee for their common good. As she 
passed by the Companyes of the City, 
standing in their liveryes, shee tooke par- 
ticular knowledge of them, and graced 
them with many witty formalityes of 
speech. Shee diligently both observed 
and commended such devises as were pre- 
sented unto her, and to that end some- 
times caused her coach to stand still, 
sometimes to be removed to places of best 
advantage for hearing and for sight ; and 
in the mean time fairly intreated the peo- 
ple to be silent. And when shee under- 
stoode not the meaning of any represen- 
tatione, or could not perfectly heare some 
speeches that wer made, shee caused the 
same to be declared unto her. * * * When 
any good wishes were cast forth for her 
vertuous and religious government, shee 
would lift up her hands towards Heaven, 
and desire the people to answer, Amen. 
When it was told her that an auncient 
Citizen turned his heade backe and wept : 
‘ I warrant you’ (said shee) ‘ it is for joy ;’ 
and so in very deede it was. She cheer- 
fully received not only rich giftes from 
persons of worth, but Nosegayes, Floweres, 
Rose-marie branches, and such like pre- 
sents, offered unto her from very meane 
persones, insomuch as it may truly be 
saide, that there was neyther courtesy nor 
cost cast away that daye uppon her. It 
is incredible how often shee caused her 
coach to staye, when any made offer to 
approach unto her, whither to make pe- 
titione, or whither to manifest their loving 
affectiones. 

‘* Hereby the people, to whom no mu- 
sicke is soe sweete as the affability of ther 
Prince, were so strongly stirred to love 
and joye, that all men contended how they 
might most effectually testify the same ; 
some with plausible acclamations, some 
with sober prayers, and many with silent 
and true-hearted teares, which were then 
seen to melt from their eyes. And after- 
wardes, departing home, they so stretched 
every thing to the highest streyne, that 
they inflamed the like affectiones in otheres. 
It is certaine, that thes high humilities, 
joyned to justice, are of greater power to 
winne the hearts of people than any, than 
all other vertues beside.’’ p. 16. 


Again, after giving the Queen’s re- 
ply to the Parliament’s recommenda- 
tion to her of marriage, Hayward says, 


“These wer her wordes ; there wanteth 
nothing but the grace wherewith shee 
delivered them, which gave such life to 
that which shee spake that not onely 
satisfied, but almost amazed, those that 
wer present. And, having once wonne 
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Opinione, every poynt of her behaviour 
was afterwards observed, extolled, admired 
as excellent. And to this purpose have I 
declared this passage at large, that, there- 
by, we may perceive by what actions and 
abilityes shee advanced herselfe to the 
highest pitch both of love and feare with 
all her subjects, the true temper whereof 
is the heart of honour.’’ 


In editing this volume Mr. Bruce 
has, with his usual good judgment, 
abstained from any redundancy of 
illustration; but his notes, though 
they occupy little space, are valuable 
from the references they supply, and 
particularly from their very careful 
adjustment of dates. With the intro- 
ductory memoir of the author—a 
matter hitherto deficient in our bio- 
graphical literature, he has taken more 
than ordinary pains, and we beg to 
point it out to notice as by no means 
the least interesting portion of the 
volume. 

Delicie Literarie: a new volume of 
Table-Talk. 12mo. 


THIS is a literary banquet com- 
posed of a variety of dishes, of foreign 
as well as home production, and very 
pleasantly seasoned with the attic salt 
of the Modern Athens. The editor 
has evinced much skill in connecting 
‘fold saws and modern instances ;’’ 
and frequently the illustration fur- 
nished to a fact or an opinion by 
juxta-position is as unexpected as it 
is apt and forcible. We give as a 
specimen the following article on 


“* Monacutsm. — One of the Oxford 
divines, whose writings are now much 
spoken of, has so expressed himself as if 
he wished the revival of some kind of 
Monachism. ‘ Great towns will never be 
evangelized merely by the parochial sys- 
tem; they are beyond the sphere of the 
parish priest, burdened as he is with the 
endearments and anxieties of a family. 
.-..Ithas lately come into my head, 
that the present state of things in Eng- 
land makes an opening for reviving the 
monastic system. .... I think of putting 
this view forward under the title of 
‘Project for reviving Religion in great 
towns.’ Certainly colleges of unmarried 
priests (who might of course retire to a 
living when they could and liked,) would 
be the cheapest possible way of providing 
for the spiritual wants of a large popu- 
lation... ... You must have dissent or 
monachism in a Christian country; so 
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make your choice.’ (Froude’s Remains, 
cited in Dr. Pusey’s Letter to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, p. 20% note.) These 
Opinions are perhaps more strange than 
new ; for views very like these were held 
by Swift. ‘ The institution of convents,’ 
says the editor of Swiftiana [or Swift 
himself ?] seems in one point a strain of 
great wisdom, there being few irregulari- 
ties in human passions, that may not have 
recourse to vent themselves in some of 
these orders,* which are so many retreats 
for the speculative, the melancholy, the 
proud, the silent, the politic, and the mo- 
rose, to spend their lives, and evaporate 


the obnoxious particles; for each of 


whom,’ says Swift forcibly, ‘we are 
forced to provide a several sect of religion 
to keep them quiet.’ ”’ 

The editor has made a considerable 
accession to his ‘‘ wee bookie”? by a 
selection of seventy-six passages from 
the “‘ Democritie”” of Drummond of 
Hawthornden, which he gives under 
the title of Drummondiana. In his 
introductory remarks he states that 
“‘ the ridiculous charges against Drum- 
mond which the querulous Gifford 
and others have raised up” from 
Drummond’s “Informations be Ben 
Jonson,”’ ‘‘have been triumphantly 
refuted by Sir Walter Scott, Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. David Laing, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. ‘The furious invective 
of Gifford,’ says the judicious Hallam, 
is absurd. Any one else would have 
been thankful for so much literary 
anecdote.’’’ Whilst this last remark 
is very just, and though Gifford’s 
language may have been extravagant 


The Guideof the Hebrew Student, &c. 
By H. H. Bernard Holme, Teacher in the 
University of Cambridge.—Mr. Bernard, 
in an excellent preface, has explained the 
purpose and nature of his volume; as in 
this country there exist no elementary 
books in Hebrew, as in other languages, 
the Hebrew learner is obliged at once to 
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and perhaps absurd, still we cannot 
agree that Gifford was wholly without 
grounds for his reprobation of Drum- 
mond, or that it is possible to justify 
the latter entirely in his sentiments 
towards his confiding brother poet. 
One of Drummond’s stories is this :— 


‘* To a young boy coming to seek his 
godfather’s blessing (who was thought to 
be too familiar with his mother) a stander 
by prayed him not to take the name of 
God in vain.”’ 


Which story is applied to Sir William 
D’Avenant and his godfather Shak- 
speare, as told to Spence by Pope, and 
quoted by the present editor in his 
note. The fact of Shakspeare fre- 
quenting the Crown at Oxford when 
kept by Davenant’s father is stated by 
Anthony a Wood in his memoir of Sir 
William (Athenee Oxon.); and the 
scandalous story of Pope and Spence 
is also extant in Aubrey’s Anecdotes.+ 

Again, under the title of Lestrange- 
ana, the editor has availed himself 
of some of the anecdotes published 
by Mr. Thoms in his Anecdotes and 
Traditions (for the Camden Society), 
with a few fresh illustrations. 

The only error we have noticed in 
this book is the long-established one 
on the origin of Newspapers in Eng- 
land, the correction of which by Mr. 
Watts was noticed in our number for 
January, p. 61, but we have no doubt 
our author’s page was previously 
printed. 


go to the Bible, ‘‘at once the most an- 
cient, the most classical, and, perhaps we 
may add the most difficult; here anoma- 


lous forms and sentences of intrinsic 
phraseology retard his progress at every 
step. Masoretic notes, intelligible only to 
the consummate Hebraist, bewilder him 
in every line; Aeris and Kethibs assail 


* See a much older amplification of this idea, in the Ordre de Bel Eyse, a satyrical 
poem of the age of Edward I., printed in Wright’s Political Songs, published by 


the Camden Society. 


+ Thus (imperfectly) printed in ‘‘ Letters from the Bodleian, ’’ 8vo. 1813: ‘ Mr. 
William Shakespeare was wont to goe into Warwickshire once a year, and did com- 
monly in his journey lye at this house in Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected. 
** * * * (A passage omitted of which the import is left to be guessed.) Now St W™ 
would sometimes, when he was pleasant over a glasse of wine with his most intimate 
friends,—e. g. Sam. Butler (author of Hudibras, &c.) say that it seemed to him that 
he writt with the very spirit that Shakespeare (sie), and seemed contented enough to be 


thought his son.” 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XII. 


I: 
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him on every page, and accents diversified 
in use as in shape oppose a formidable 
barrier in every word.’’ It appears that 
in Germany the want of Hebrew school- 
books was felt and supplied by Wolfsjohn 
of Breslau, and Ben Zeeb of Vienna, both 
great Hebraists. From the works by the 
above authors this volume is selected of 
the purest Biblical Hebrew. It is divided 
into three sections ; from the study of it, 
master of nearly all the particles, acquaint- 
ed with most of the idioms, and in posses- 
sion of the greater number of the words 
that occur in the Bible,—the student may 
approach the divine volume with a feeling 
of assurance that he will be able to unlock 
the treasures of its divine wisdom. Of 
the value of the work we think no doubt 
can be entertained, and we should confi- 
dently augur its success. 

Mariamne, the last of the Asmonean 
Princesses. —To take a favourable view of 
this tale it would be said that it possessed 
much splendour of description, variety of 
incidents, and many interesting changes of 
passion, and much siriking development 
of character. Thecharacter of Mariamne 


is well sustained, and commands through- 
out our sympathy and admiration. On the 
unfavourable side it must be observed that 
many of the characters are faintly and im- 


perfectly sketched, that of Cleopatra is a 
complete failure—that there is a kind of 
tumidity or exaggeration in the sentiments 
uttered ; in which, as being beyond the 
ordinary line of our general feelings and 
affections, we cannot participate. The 
story also being drawn from Jewish history 
perhaps is not in itself inviting; and from 
the remoteness of the times and our ig- 
norance of the habits and manners of the 
people, the details of such fictions can 
never be truly and naturally filled up. If 
the writer ventures beyond the outline, 
from want of knowledge he is sure to fail. 
We must add, however, that whoever was 
the author, is a person of talent, and ap- 
parently of poetical feeling; and wants, 
perhaps, only another canvass to make a 
more pleasing picture. 

America and the American Church, by 
Rev. H. Caswall.—We recommend this 
volume as containing the fullest, and most 
important account of the Episcopal Church 
in America, of its rise, progress, and fu- 
ture prospects that we have ever seen. 
We hear that it is increasing with unpre- 
cedented rapidity, and that a thousand 
republican clergymen and five hundred 
thousand republican laymen are contend- 
ing for a liturgy and for the ‘ Sacred 
regimen of Bishops.’’ The author justly 
remarks that ‘*The wonderful progress 
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and improvement of the American Church 
serve to confute the Romanist, who asserts 
that the Church of England is sustained 
merely by the secular arm, and that in the 
event of her losing that support she must 
of necessity become extinct.’’? The whole 
work will be read with pleasure and in- 
struction, and the Appendix contains some 
curiousinformation on population, climate, 
&e. 

Feltham’s Resolves, Divine and Moral. 
12mo.—A very elegant reprint of a well- 
known and ingenious work which has been 
praised as much as it deserves. For the 
character of the author the best works to 
consult are, Censura Literaria, vol. i. p. 
24, vol. vii.p.379. Burnet’s Specimens, 
and Hallam’s Introd. to Literary History. 
‘‘There are some persons,’’ says an in- 
genious writer, ‘‘ who consider Charles 
the First as a sort of Christ the Second. 
The blasphemy is on record ; Owen Fel- 
tham is the person who committed it.”’ It 
is a pity that Mr. Pickering did not insert 
a curious and little-known poem of Fel- 
tham’s that we possess, which has much 
merit ; we quote four lines, 


‘* Nor could he only in his native speech 

Robe his ripe thoughts; but even the 
copious, rich, 

And lofty Greek with Latine did appear 

In him, as Orient in their proper sphere,”’ 
&e. 


This poem is not printed in his Lusoria. 
In our copy of this author’s works we find 
several notes which we made in reading 
it; among others two or three passages 
which show that Pope was acquainted 
with them and turned them to advantage. 
In c. lvii. what is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘* Lewd ones (i. e. 
vices) are like the mistaken Lanthorn in 
88, which under pretence of guiding, will 
draw us into hazard and loss among our 
enemies.” Does this allude to any false 
signals held out by the English, to mis- 
lead the Armada? We must say in jus- 
tice that Mr. Pickering is the only pub- 
lisher who puts forth new editions of works 
of standard value, amid the loads of 
modern rubbish that are making the press 
sweat and groan; but the most valuable 
work in the whole circle of English litera- 
ture that he could give, would be a new 
and accurate edition of ‘‘ Bacon de Dig- 
nitate et Augmentis Scientiarum,’’ with 
a good introduction andnotes. We also 
want the unpublished sermons of Jeremy 
Taylor. 

A View of all Religions now extant 
among Mankind, &c. &c. By T. Conder. 
—We must do Mr. Conder the justice 
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to say, that his work evidently shows 
the care and labour with which it has 
been collected ; and we must also add, 
(generally speaking) the fairness and 
impartiality with which the materials have 
been used; and when the author shows 
any leaning towards the opinions of the 
religious body to which he belongs, it is 
never manifested in any way unbecoming 
the historian. The best authorities have 
been consulted and read, and a vast mass 
of curious and uncommon information has 
been the result of Mr. Conder’s studies ; 
and we know of no point connected with 
the history of religion, or the opinions 
of mankind upon it, in which this work 
may not be successfully consulted for the 
information required. It is altogether 


written in a very superior manner, and 
with far wider information, than any ‘of 
the previous works on the same subject. 


Practical Sermons, by the Rev. W. M. 
Hunter.—This volume is dedicated to the 
Lord Bishop of Barbadoes, to whom the 
author is chaplain. The sermons are plain, 
practical, and well composed. That on 
the character of Elijah, and some towards 
the conclusion of the volume, as the xv. 
and xvi. struck us as being well reasoned, 
and yet the reasons and arguments made 
level to common capacity. On the sub- 
ject of Sermons, especially those addressed 
to the middle and lower ranks, it strikes us 
to ask whether it would not be as well for 
preachers not always so to use the word 
‘*Satan,’’ as to convey the notion of 
personality; but to speak also of the 
principle of evil, as distinct from the person 
of the fallen Angel; on this subject we 
should like to know the opinion of our 
great divines. 


Essays on Romanism, by the author of 
Essays on the Church.—This volume may 
be considered as a commentary on Dr. 
Wiseman’s Lectures, in which the author’s 
purpose is to confute the arguments ad- 
vanced in favour of the Roman Religion 
and the Papal Supremacy. Differing from 
the author, as we do in many points, in 
his Essays on the Church, and his view of 
the Oxford Divinity, yet we gladly ob- 
serve that he has here given a work very 
useful for the confutation of errors most 
widely spread, most triumphantly disclos- 
ed, and most actively inculcated. The 
progress of Roman Catholic doctrines in 
England at the present time, among the 
lower orders, is a fact worthy of the most 
accurate investigation as to its causes, as 
well as to the proper means of arresting 
its fatal progress, 
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Sir Redmond, a Metrical Romance. By 
Mrs. 8S. Thomas.—The only objection we 
have to Mrs. Thomas’s Poem arises from 
her not having sufficiently studied the na- 
ture of English Metrical composition, con- 
sequently many of her verses are incorrect 
in measure, as 
** Many a warrior, knight, and Jovely dame,” 
is defective in a foot, and at p. 6. 

* For having held inviolate honour’s laws,”’ 
has a syllable too much; again, at p. 

‘ gone’’ and ‘*borne’’ cannot be ad- 
mitted as rhymes. We should advise her 
to submit her future manuscripts to some 
friend on whose judgment she has confi- 
dence ; who will tell her that, in the pre- 
sent day, genius without correctness and 
knowledge will not procure fame. 

Henry of Guise, by G. P. R. James, 
f£isq. 3 vols.—Mr. James chose his sub- 


ject with judgment,—one that was worthy 


of lis pencil, and that could call forth 
the powers which he possesses, of vigorous 
description, both of nature, and of the 
human character; and we{think that he 
has produced one of his most successful 
works. The interest of the story is not 
only well preserved, but increases strongly, 
as the fate of the Duke of Guise ap- 
proaches its fearful termination ; the cir- 
cumstances attending which are brought 
together, and unfolded with good effect. 
The character of the boy ‘ Ignati’’ is 
pleasing ; that of the Abbé de Boisguerin 
drawn with skill; and, though we are un- 
able to transcribe any parts of the work 
as specimens of its value, we can recom- 
mend it as one that, being a fiction, ac- 
companies the real history of the time in 
no unworthy rivalry. 


Minutiae ; or little things for Chrst’s 
Flock. By Rev. J. W. Piers, Rector of 
Morden, &¢.—The author has prefixed a 
very modest and becoming address to the 
reader in his little work: ‘‘ Every 
star (he says) emits light. The least are 
not useless, though imperceptible to the 
human eye. Little things are beneficial 
and necessary, or God would not have 
made them. The smaller veins through 
which the blood circulates conduce to the 
welfare of the body. The widow’s mite 
was accepted. If my mite of meditation 
may but be blessed to the poor of Christ’s 
flock, they <7 with me join in giving 
glory to God,”’ &c. The work itself con- 
sists of medite dione and thoughts on diffi- 
cult texts of Scripture y—which are justly 
deduced, plainly and simply expressed, 
and bearing marks of a very pious and 
devout mind, . 
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FINE ARTS. 


WORKS OF GIBSON. 

Mr. Gibson (who remains at Rome) 
will this year finish his Amazon, executed 
for Lord Grosvenor. This statue, which 
would be six feet high if the figure were 
upright, will be one of his best works. 
It has been his aim to combine the mas- 
culine character with the feminine form ; 
and he has been very successful. In his 
Venus, exhibited last year, he endeavour- 
ed, somewhat in the same spirit, to give 
more of the severity of the style of sculp- 
ture as seen in the Venus of Mylos, than 
of the graces and delicacy which belong 
to the Medicean. Mr. Gibson is also 
proceeding with his second statue of Mr. 
Huskisson, intended for the Custom House 
at Liverpool. Itis larger than the former, 
now in the Liverpool Cemetery, and is 
eight feet high. The right arm of the 
statue is down on the thigh, holding a 
scroll, whilst the left is placed across 
the breast near the face, the head bent a 
little forward, and looking downward in 
deep thought. All the artists who have 
seen this statue consider it to be Gibson’s 
finest work, and as much surpassing his 
former statue of Huskisson. He has also 
lately completed a bas-relievo of Jocaste 
separating her sons Eteocles and Polyni- 
ces when about to fight ; and another, for 
the Earl of Carlisle, of Amalthea giving 
goat’s milk to the infant Jupiter, intended 
to be placed over a chimney-piece. A 
Cupid disguised as a Shepherd is nearly 
finished for the Grand Duke of Russia ; 
and a copy of Psyche carried by Zephyrs 
is in progress for his Imperial Highness. 

His brother, Mr. Benj. Gibson, has 
lately sent to Liverpool a copy of the last 
mentioned work. He has an original 
composition in hand, of a Shepherd Boy 
and Dog, of the size of life. 


MR, HAYTER’S PICTURE OF TIE 
CORONATION. 

Messrs. Hodgson and Graves’s gallery, 
in Pall Mall, has been crowded hy visi- 
tors to see the picture of ‘‘ The Corona- 
tion of Her Majesty Queen Victoria,’’ 
painted by George Hayter, esq. her ma- 
jesty’s historical and portrait painter, who 
has produced a work that must greatly 


LITERARY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 
Letters of Horace Walpole Earl of Or- 
ford: a new edition, with Additiona! Let- 
ters, Vol. 1. and IL. vo. 24s. 


add to the already well-deserved reputa- 
tion of the painter of ‘* The Trial of Lord 
William Russell.”’ The point of time se- 
lected by Mr. Hayter is that at which her 
Majesty, seated in St. Edward’s Chair, 
having been actually crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, is attending 
to the most reverend prelate’s exhortation 
from the steps of the altar. 
PANORAMA OF BENARES. 

Mr. Burford has just opened, at his 
lower and largest room in Leicester-sq. 
one of the most picturesque panoramas that 
his beautiful and fertile art has ever pro- 
duced. The subject is the sacred Hindoo 
city of Benares, with its temples, some 
Mahomedan mosques, and splendid river 
scenery, enlivened with native vessels of 
every form and hue. The lucid brilliancy 
of the water throughout is admirable ; 
and the shores are thronged with a busy 
concourse of devotees and inhabitants. A 
dark Hindoo corpse, committed to the sa- 
cred waters, is seen floating in its last 
bed of flags and rushes, and the greedy 
vultures are performing the needful, but 
(to European ideas) the horrid obsequies 
of the dead. Altogether, for a represent- 
ation of Indian character, costume, and 
customs, this is a noble performance ; 
and combines very striking features of 
land and water scenery. 

In George-street, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Bewick has opened to view his excellent 
cartoons, or large studies, from the works 
of M. Angelo, the Prophets and Sybils, 
which adorn the Sistine Chapel at Rome, 
executed for the late President of the 
Royal Academy. Several other curious 
gems of art, particularly a copy of Cupid 
and Swans after Raffaelle, are also from 
the hand of the same artist. 

A valuable set of pictures has also been 
received at the Ecole des Beaux Arts at 
Paris, being twelve large copies (18 feet 
by 12) of parts of paintings in the ‘* Six- 
tine Chapel,’’ by the late M. Sigalon ; they 
are to be placed where his copy of ‘* The 
Last Judgment” has long been fixed, in the 
chapel of the former convent of the Petits 
Augustins, now converted into the Ecole. 


AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Prince Albert’s Ancestry. A brief His- 
torical Account of the Dukedom and Ducal 
}louse of Saxe Coburg Gotha. By the 
Rev. Epwarp TAUVERSCHMIDT. 12mo. 
With a Portrait of Prince Albert. ds, 6d. 
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Letters of the late Earl of Dudley to 
the Bishop of Llandaff. #vo. 

The Religious Wars of France, from the 
Accession of Henry II. to the Peace of 
Vervins. By JonarHan Duncan, B.A. 
Gs. 

History of France. By Miss Juni 
Corner. (Juvenile Historical Library.) 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Fevix Bopiy’s Summary of the His- 
tory of England. Translated from the 
French, by JonatHAN Duncan, B.A. 
2s, 6d.; cloth lettered, 3s. 

Pictorial Edition of the Works of Fla- 
vius Josephus. Illustrated with original 
Designs by Melville. Part I. super royal 
evo. 28. 

Memoir of the Rev. Dan. Rowlands, 
late of Llangeitho, Cardiganshire. By 
the Rev. Joun Owen, Curate of Thrus- 
sington, Leicestershire. Feap. 6vo. with 
a Portrait, 4s. Gd. 

Memoirs of James and George Macdo- 
nald, of Port Glasgow. By Rospert Nor- 
ron, M.D. 

Mortson’s Fathers of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 2 vols. #vo. 30s. 

Politics, xe. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart. M.P. on Church Extension in 
popular Towns and Manufacturing Dis- 
tricts. Bythe Rev. Jonn Livesy, M.A. 
avo. ls. 

Christian Reasons of a Member of the 
Church of England for being a Reformer. 

28. 


By Ross C, ManaGtes, Esq. 


Account of Prices and of the State of 


the Circulation in 1838 and 1839; with 
Remarks on the Corn Laws, and on some 
of the Alterations proposed in our Bank- 
ing System. By Tuomas Tooker, Esy. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels and Topography. 

American Scenery; containing a Map 
and 120 Views, from Drawings, by W. H. 
BartTLETT, with Descriptions by N. P. 
Wiis. 4to. 37. 3s. 

Beauties of the Bosphorus : 
Views of Constantinople and its Environs, 
from Drawings by W. H. Barrierr; 
the Descriptions by Miss Parnor. 1 vol. 
4to. 27. 2s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Madeira, Te- 
nerifie, and along the Shores of the Medi- 
terranean, including a Visit to Algiers, 
Egypt, Palestine, Tyre, Rhodes, Talmes- 
sus, Cyprus, and Greece, &c. By W. R. 
Wivpr, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 22s. 

Travels in Koordistan, &c. By J. B. 
FRASER. 2 vols. Avo. 24s. 

M. CHEVALIER on Society, Manners, 
and Politics in the United States. évo. 
l4s, 


Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 


a Series of 
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Letters from the Old World (the East). 
By a Lady of New York. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12s. 

Povack’s Manners and Customs of 
New Zealanders. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

MontGomery’s Voyage to Guatemala. 
ovo. 7s. Gd. 

Cuba; with Notices of Porto Rico, and 
the Slave Trade. By D. TurNBULL, Esq. 
avo. 

Winter in the West Indies and Florida. 
I2mo. ds. 

History of Northumberland. By the 
Rev. Joun HopGson, Vicar of Hartburn, 
V. P. Newe. Antiqe Soc. M.R.S.L. &e. 
Part II. vol. Il. -ito. 22. 2s. ; large paper, 
3l. 38. 

The History and Antiquities of Holder 
ness. By GrorGr Poutson, Esq. Vol. 
I, 4to. lis. 

Divinity. 

Holidays of the Church. By the Rt. 
Rev. R. Man, D.D. Bishop of Down 
and Connor. 4vo. 26s. 

Sketches in Divinity ; addressed to Can- 
didates for the Ministry, and likewise in- 
tended as a Sunday-Book for Gencral 
Readers. By the Rev. Jonnson GRant, 
M.A. #vo. 198. 

Sermons. By the Rev. C. H. Cravu- 
FURD. 4vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Church of the Fathers. (Reprinted 
from the British Magazine, with Addi- 
tions.) By the Rev. Joun Henry New- 
MAN, M.A. Small @vo. 7s. 

Apostolic Instruction, exemplified in the 
First Epistle General of St. John. 12mo. 
6s. 

Sermons to the Unconverted. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noe. vo. 4s. 

On Man’s Responsibility. By the Rev. 
Joun Howarpv Hinton, M.A. 1 vol. 
I2mo. 2s. Gd. 

Messiah’s Coming with Power; four 
Sermons preached in Advent, 1239. By 
the Rev. Frepertck Parry, B.D. Mi- 
nister of St. Paul’s, Chester. Feap. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. 

Poetry. 

Michael Angelo, considere: as a Philo- 
sophic Poet ; with Translations. By Joun 
Epwarp Tayior. 5s. 

Poems of Chivalry, Faery, and the Olden 
By Water Pripraux, Esq. 
Small évo. with a Frontispiece, price Gs. 

The Sovial Effusions of the celebrated 
Capt. Cuarnies Morris, of the late Life 
Guards, Member of the beef-Steak Club, 
&e 2 vols. post 4vo. with Portrait. 

Sanpsacn’s Poems. 

BrowninG’s Sordello, a Poem. Veap. 
bs. 6d. 

A Legend of Florence, a Play. By 
Leigu Hunr. evo, 3s, Gd, : 


Time. 


4V0., 48. 
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Novels and Tales. 

The Prophet of the Caucasus : an His- 
torical Romance. By E. Spencer, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Travels in the Western Cau- 
casus,’’? &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Widow Married ; a Sequel to ‘‘ Wi- 
dow Barnaby.” By Mrs. TroLiort. 3 
vols. (with 21 humorous Illustrations, by 
R. W. Buss.) 31s: 6d. 

The Path-Finder ; or, the Inland Sea. 
By J. Fenrmore Cooper, Esq. 3 vols. 
8vo. 

The Countess. 
Esq. 3 vols. 

Patrerson’s Camp and Quarters. 2 
vols. post @vo. 21s. 


3y Tukovore 8S. Fay, 


Natural History. 


Icones Plantarum. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker. Vol. Til. vo. 28s. 

Jackson’s Pictorial Flora. 8vo. 13s. 

The Canadian Naturalist. By Putiie 
Henry Gorsr, Corr. Mem. of the Nat. 
Hist. Soc. of Montreal. Post #vo. 12s. 


Science. 


Solutions of the Principal Questions of 
Dr. Hutton’s Course of Mathematics : 
forming a General Key to that Work. By 
THOMAS STEPHENS Davies, F.R.S. 8vo. 
24s. 

The Elements of Algebra. By the Rev. 
T. G. Hatt, M.A. Professor of Mathe- 
matics in King’s College, London. Crown 
avo. Gs. Gd. 

On the Influence of Artificial Light in 
causing impaired Vision, and on some 
Methods of preventing, or lessening, its 
injurious Action on the Eye. By James 
Honter, M.D. Surgeon to the Eye Dis- 
pensary of Edinburgh. @vo. with Plate, 
3s. Gd. 

Law. 

Rogers’s Arrangement of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Law. &vo. 31s. 6d. 

Case of the Serjeants at Law. 
MANNING. 8vo. 16s. 


By J. 


Medicine. 


The Anatomy of the Breast. 
Asriey Cooper, Bart. F.R.S. 
G.C.H. &c. 4to. with 27 plates. 

A Manual on the Bowels, and the Treat- 
ment of their principal Disorders, from 
Infancy to Old Age. By James Brack, 
M.D. 12mo. ds. 6d. 


By Sir 
D.C.L. 


Dictionaries. 


A Lexicon, Hebrew, Chaldee, and En- 
glish; compiled from the most approved 
Sources, Oriental and European, Jewish, 
and Christian; with an English Index. 
By Professor Ler, D.D.  #vo. 

Bible Cyclopidia ; being a comprehen 
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sive Digest of the Civil and Natural His- 
tory, Geography, Statistics, and General 
Literary Information connected with the 
Sacred Writings. vo. No. 1, 1s. Gd. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A very destructive and lamentable fire 
has occurred in the library of the Roman 
College. Upwards of 370 manuscripts 
have been destroyed, including twenty- 
seven Arabic, forty-three Persian, nine 
Armenian, besides a collection of the 
Hinda and Chinese dramas—all of which 


-are unpublished, and supposed to have 


had no duplicates in Europe. The num- 
ber of printed books consumed has not 
yet been ascertained: but 1500 volumes, 
belonging to the earliest days of printing, 
are unhappily included in this portion of 
the loss— as well as the valuable collection 
of Greek and Latin classics, bequeathed 
to the Roman College by the celebrated 
French philologist Muret (Muretus), en- 
riched by the autograph marginal notes of 
that illustrious scholar. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Lucca 
is making extensive purchases of rare old 
Bibles and Prayer-books, and some costly 
old illuminated copies of the works of our 
learned theological writers. Two large 
cases filled with these valuable literary 
remains have already arrived at Naples. 


The sale of the library of M. Klaproth, 
the distinguished orientalist, has taken 
place at Paris. It was particularly rich in 
Chinese works, and the catalogue contains 
a vast fund of information in the notes, and 
will be valuable to the oriental scholar. 


Numerous manuscripts have been found 
in the King’s Library at Paris, containing 
official documents relative to the Crusade 
against the Albigenses, and particularly 
the greater part of the proceedings of the 
Inquisition of Toulouse. M. Guizot has 
ordered the whole to be published, as con- 
taining the most authentic and curious 
account extant of the doctrines, religious 
system, and manners of the Albigenses, 
as well as of their relations with their 
brethren in Italy, and of the dreadful war, 
which, while it annihilated that sect, in- 
flicted a fatal blow on the civilization of 
the south of France. 


A new edition of the celebrated Sanscrit 
Vocabulary, entitled Amarakocha, has just 
been published by M. Loiseleur-Deslong- 
champs, with a French translation. <A 
second yolume, containing an Index, is 
now in the press. 
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A translation of the Arabian Nights 
into Hindustani was recently published at 
Calcutta; and to Arabic scholars, who un- 
derstand Hindustani, it must prove of 
great assistance, being executed with great 
simplicity and elegance. Although written 
in Egypt by Mussulmans, the origin of 
the Arabian Nights is to be sought, as is 
generally believed, in Hindustan; and a 
translation into the current language of 
the East, by a native, must atford great 
insight into the meaning of obscure pas- 
sages. 





M. Augustin Thierry has just published 
a new work, entitled ‘* Recits des Temps 
Mérovingiens,’’ preceded by some general 
remarks on the history of France, 2 vols. 
#vo. This work is admitted at the Insti- 
tute to compete for the Gobert prize. M. 
Mary-Lafon has sent out to the world his 
‘¢ Tableau, Historique et Littéraire, du 
12™¢ Siécle,’’ in which he treats at great 
length of the literature of Provence and 
Aquitaine at that period. His researches 
into the literary history of Bertrand de 
Born forms one of the best parts of the 
work. 





M. Paul Lacroix’s (Bibliophile Jacob’s) 
collection of charters, documents, &c. re- 
lating to the history of France, in 180 vo- 
lumes folio, which he had been many years 
forming, has just been sold at Paris to M. 
Polain, a bookseller of Liége in Belgium. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 16. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. and 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Read, 1. On 
Nobili’s Plate of Colours, a letter from 
J. P. Gassiott, esq.; 2. Geographical 
Position of the Principal Points of the 
Triangulation of the Californias, and of 
the Mexican Coasts of the Pacific, with 
the heights of the principal points of that 
part of the Cordilleras, by the Comte V. 
Piccolomini; 3. A Report on the co- 
Operation of the Russian and German 
Observers, in a system of simultaneous 
Magnetical Observations, by the Rev. H. 
Lloyd; 4. On Magnetical Observations 
in Germany, Norway, and Russia, by 
Major Sabine, V.P. 

Jan. 23. Sir John Barrow, V.P.— 
The Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D. was 
elected Fellow.—Read, |. On the struc- 
ture of Normal and Adventitious Bone, by 
Alfred Smee, esq.; 2. An attempt to es- 
tablish a new and general Notation, ap- 
plicable to the doctrine of Life Contin- 
gencies, by Peter Hardy, esq. 

Jan. 30. J. W. Lubbock, esq. Treas. 
V.P.—James Annesley, esq. was elected 
Fellow.—Read, Observations on Single 
Vision with two Eyes, by T. Wharton 
Jones, esq. 
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Feb. 6. Mr. Lubbock in the chair.— 
John Parkinson, esq. and the Rev. Charles 
Pritchard, M.A. were elected Fellows.— 
Read, Observations on the Blood-cor- 
puscles of certain species of the genus 
Cervus, by George Gulliver, esq. 

Feb. 13. The Marquess of North- 
ampton, Pres.—Martin Barry, M.D. and 
Joseph Phillimore, LL.D. were elected 
Fellows.—Read, Experimental Researches 
in Electricity, 16th series, by M. Faraday, 
esq. D.C.L. 

Feb. 20. The Marquess of Northamp- 
ton, Pres.—J. Caldecott, esq. was elected 
Fellow.—Read, Observations on the Wet 
Summer of 1839, by L. Howard, esq. 

Feb. 27. The Marq. of Northampton, 
Pres.—William Jory Henwood, esq. was 
elected Fellow.—A paper was partly read, 
entitled, On the chemical action of the 
rays of the Solar Spectrum on _prepara- 
tions of Silver, and other substances, both 
metallic and non-metallic ;,2nd on some 
Photographic processes ; by Sir John F. 
W. Herschel, Bart. 

Marchi. The Marq. of Northampton, 
Pres.—Captain John Theophilus Boileau 
was elected Fellow.—The reading of Sir 
John Herschel’s paper was concluded, 
and three other papers read: 1. Remarks 
on the theory of the Dispersion of Light, 
as connected with Polarization, by the 
Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S.; 2. Fur- 
ther Particulars of the Fall of the Cold 
Bokkeveld Meteorite, near the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Thomas Maclear, esq. 
F.R.S.; 3. An Account of the Shooting 
Stars of 1095 and 1243, by Sir Francis 
Palgrave, K.H. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 21. The Anniversary Meeting 
was held, when the following Fellows 
were elected the Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year :— 


President,—The Rev. Prof. Buckland, D.D. 
Vice Presidents,—G. B. Greenough, esq., L. 
Horner, esq., Sir Woodbine Parish, oat the 
Rev. W. Whewell. Secretaries,—C. Darwin, 
esq., and W. J. Hamilton, esq. Foreign Se- 
cretary,—H. T. Dela Beche, esq. Treasurer,— 
John Taylor, esq. Council,—Arthur Aikin, 
esq., Francis Baily, esq., Viscount Cole, Dr. 
Fitton, W. Hopkins, esq., R. Hutton, esq., C. 
Lyell, esq., Prof. Miller, R. I. Murchison, esq., 
KE. W. W. Pendarves, esq., P. Pusey, esq., G. 
Rennie, esq., Prof. Sedgwick, and D. Sharpe, 
esq. 


After the reading of the Reports from 
the Council, the President announced that 
the Wollaston Medal for 1240 had been 
awarded to M. André Hubert Dumont, 
for his memoir on the Geological consti- 
tution of the province of Liege, published 
in 1432, having obtained the prize offered 
by the Academy of Brussels; and one 
year’s proceeds of the Wollaston fund 
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to Mr. James de Carle Sowerby, to fa- 
cilitate the continuation of his researches 
in Mineral Conchology. 

During the morning meeting Dr. Buck- 
land read a portion of his address, in- 
cluding notices of the following deceased 
Fellows and Foreign Members :—Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, Capt. Alexander Gerard, 
Sir John St. Aubyn, Colonel Silvertop, 
Mr. Hunton, Prof. Esmark, M. Gim- 
bernat, and Prof. Mohs; also an eulogy 
on the late Mr. William Smith, the father 
of English Geology. And in the evening 
he read the remainder of the address. 


MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 


A new Society has been established 
under this title, under the presidency of 
Professor Owen. The first meeting was 
attended by upwards of a hundred mem- 
bers and visitors. The President an- 
nounced, that since the Provisional Meet- 
ing on the 20th of December the number 
of members had increased to 110, and a 
further addition of 29 names was an- 
nounced in the course of the evening, 
making a total of 139 original members 
of the Society ; it having been determined 
that those who joined the Society on or 
before the first night of meeting should be 
considered original members. 

Mr. Owen communicated a paper ‘ On 
the Application of Microscopic Examina- 
tions of the structure of Teeth to the de- 
termination of Fossil Remains.’’ 

At the second meeting on the 19th 
Feb. a paper was read by Mr. Quekett, 
On the development of the Vascular tissue 
of Plants. 

At the third meeting onthe 18th March 
a paper was read by Mr. Edwards, on se- 
veral species of infusoria, with remarks on 
the analogy which they present between 
animal and vegetable bodies. An animated 
discussion ensued, in which Dr. Lindley, 
Dr. Farre, Mr. Varley, and other mem- 
bers, took part. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 


March 19. The first meeting of this 
Society for this session was held at their 
apartments, 49 Pall Mall; the Marquess 
of Northampton, Vice-President, in the 
chair.—After the preliminary business a 
ballot for the election of Fellows took 
place, when 189 noblemen, ladies, and 
gentlemen, were added to the list. At 
the next meeting the plans for laying out 
the gardens in Regent’s Park (for which 
there is a great competition) will be exhi- 
bited to the Fellows and their friends. The 
designs are to be sent in on Saturday, 
April 4th, and the exhibition of them will 
take on the Wednesday following. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

“eb. 17. Mr. John Shaw in the chair. 
Some good specimens of Coade’s artificial 
stone, and some ornaments in stamped 
leather, were exhibited. Mr. C. Henry 
Smith read a valuable paper on the nature 
and properties of various stones used for 
the purposes of building. The writer con- 
fined himself chiefly to the lime-stones, 
reserving the oolites for another opportu- 
nity. ‘Too little care had been used in 
England in the selection of stone for build- 
ing, and the consequence was that half 
the ecclesiastical and baronial edifices re- 
maining, were in a mouldering condition. 
Neither had the tint of the stone been re- 
garded sufficiently; in Bristol Cathedral 
for example, a red sandstone and a yel- 
lowish magnesian limestone are used to- 
gether indiscriminately. It seems un- 
certain whether Caen stone was used here 
previous to the Conquest: from the period 
of that event however, up to the time of 
flenry VIII. it was extensively employed, 
especially for decorations. St. George’s 
chapel at Windsor, the centre tower at 
Canterbury cathedral, and Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster, are of this material. 
Reigate stone should not be used exter- 
nally, as it inevitably decomposes. That 
portion of the Banqueting-house at White- 
hall which was restored a few years ago, 
namely the festoons and decorations at the 
top, were of Reigate stone. Cragleith sand- 
stone is an excellent material : according to 
Professor Daniells it contains ninety-eight 
of silica. The cost of cutting it, in con- 
sequence, is four times as great as that of 
cutting Portland stone. 

March 2. Mr. Henry Kendall in the 
chair. The Council brought up their re- 
port on certain essays and drawings which 
had been submitted to them in competi- 
tion for medals offered by the Institute. 
From this it appeared that although the 
productions were highly creditable to their 
several authors, the Council did not con- 
sider them of such a character as to entitle 
them to the reward proposed. 

Mr. Donaldson, the Foreign Secretary, 
read a description of the discoveries made 
at the Porta Maggiore, Rome, communi- 
cated by Signore Canina, Corresponding 
Member. Of these discoveries an account 
was given in our number for April 1839, 
p- 420. 

Mr. Charles Henry Smith delivered a 
second lecture on the properties of stones 
used for the purposes of building, con- 
fining himself chiefly to the oolites, which 
extend in England over an area of 300 
miles. He justly reprehended the ex- 
tensive use made of the softest of the 
Bath stones, known as Farley-Down stone. 
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That from Box Quarry was infinitely more 
enduring ; but being harder, and there- 
fore more expensive to work, had been 
superseded by the Farley-Down. Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel at Westminster, 
upon the restoration of which £40,000 
had been expended, was already in a state 
of decay, and in 20 years would be aruin. 
For the restorations now going on at the 
Abbey the same sort of stone, he regretted 
to say, was being used. Portland stone 
was first used extensively in the metro- 
polis by Inigo Jones. The characteristics 
of good and bad Portland stone Mr. 
Smith stated to be in his opinion as 
follow :— 

Good.—Preponderance of weight ; dark 
coloured ; of uniform colour; compact 
and crystalline ; hard to crush. 

Bad.—Deficiency of weight ; light co- 
loured ; party coloured; open and pow- 
dery ; friable. 

In all cases the north and east sides of 
old buildings are found to be in a better 
state of preservation than the south and 
west sides,—in consequence, doubtless, 
of the greater alterations of temperature 
to which they are exposed. In the words 
of Davy, since human science has disco- 
vered the causes of decay, it is not too 
much to expect that human art will ulti- 
mately be able to apply a remedy. 

March 16. A paper was read on a new 
system of framing floors and roofs of large 
span, and applicable to bridges, whether 
of timber or iron, communicated by Herr 
Laves, of Hanover, Corresponding Mem- 
ber. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Honorary 
Member, proposed a question respecting 
the ‘origin of the vertical line in archi- 
tecture, and the return to the horizontal 
line in Italian buildings,’’? which led to 
some discussion. 

The medals of the Institute will be 
awarded next year to the authors of the 
best essays on the following subjects :— 

On the distinctive style of Inigo Jones 
as compared with that of other architects 
of the Palladian school. 

On iron roofs, shewing the comparative 
expense, durability, and strength, as con- 
trasted with timber roofs, illustrated by 
existing examples. " 

The same medallion will be awarded, in 
addition to a premium of ten guineas, 
offered by Miss Hackett, for the best re- 
storation of Crosby Place, as it existed in 
the early part of the 17th century. 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NINE- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 

The architectural history of England, 
for the last forty or fifty years, will be 
read with peculiar interest: inasmuch as 
it records a series of facts, unparalleled in 
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the annals of any country, or of any pe- 
riod of time. Jn all nations, and in every 
succeeding age, there seems to have been 
some one particular style, that, for the 
time of its duration, was almost univer-. 
sally prevalent; and when the fashion of 
it passed away, the architecture of the 
periods that followed was in each of them, 
to about an equal extent, distinguished 
by a similar uniformity. Inthe ages that 
have passed, we can scarcely ever discover 
the adoption of a diversity of styles, at 
one and the same time; and we cannot 
but remark, that it has been reserved for 
the nineteenth century, and especially for 
own country, to exhibit to the world the 
every day occurrence, of buildings being 
unceasingly constructed, in styles that in 
a chronological point of view are the most 
remote from each other, as well as on 
principles which are diametrically oppo- 
site. 

All these styles have been carefully 
studied by the enterprising architects of 
the united kingdom ; and the result has 
been, that both in the domestic and eccle- 
siastical departments of the art, an almost 
unlimited variety of edifices has arisen, 
that, wherever the means have been ade- 
quate to the end, would have done honour 
to the several ages and countries, whose 
architectural remains have afforded models 
to exercise the ingenuity and application of 
this industrious class of British artists. 
Were it not, that the extent of our printed 
records of late years has been altogether 
unexampled, the antiquaries of future ages 
would be doubtless lost in amazement, on 
contemplating the very opposite works, 
many of which are perfect in their re- 
spective kinds, that have been raised after 
the examples of ancient Greece and Rome, 
—of Italy during the middle and still later 
ages,—of England, at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, and of the three suc- 
ceeding styles, that have each been long 
distinguished for their peculiar beauties. 
Nor have these been all, that the historian 
is required to enumerate: for as, from 
the days of Dioclesian, if not before his 
time, the five orders of Roman architec- 
ture had for several centuries been de- 
based and confounded, till their revival in 
a modern age,—so were the three styles 
of English architecture, that successively 
arose from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
centuries, consigned in like manner to a 
species of debasement, the fortune of 
which has been singular and curious. 

After the decline of the Norman archi- 
tecture, which was but a debasement of 
the Roman, it was succeeded in their se- 
veral turns by the three styles alluded to, 
which have been called by Mr. Rickman, 
as distinguishing and most appropriate 
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terms, Early English, Decorated English, 
and Perpendicular English. The debase- 
ment ensued in what has often been called 
the Tudor Age; and, though with some 
considerable variations, continued to be 
the universally prevailing style, through 
the reigns of the virgin Queen and her 
successor King James the First. De- 
basement though it be accounted, and 
strangely mixed with no small portions 
derived from the recently attempted re- 
vival of the Roman orders, it is yet a style 
that in our times seems to be peculiarly 
dear to Englishmen. And justly is it so. 
For, in the construction of country resi- 
dences, large or small, there is no other 
that harmonizes so well with the general 
scenery of our native land. Amid the va- 
riety of orders and styles, the ornaments 
of ages more or less remote, that have 
been extensively adopted in the buildings 
of the present century, the public estima- 
tion has decidedly marked this peculiar 
style as its own; and the appropriate term 
Elizabethan will descend to our posterity, 
as designating the many fine examples, 
that have lately been modelled from ex- 
isting edifices of the last reign of the 
Tudors, and the first of the Stuarts. 

Of the many Churches that have been 
built, several may be observed as success- 
ful erections after the three pure orders 
of Greece, which are now perfectly well 
understood. The Roman orders have not 
heen so frequently followed; but, as in 
the domestic department, the designs for 
a considerable majority of sacred edifices 
have been sought in our ownland. With- 
in the last few years many Norman and 
Early English churches have arisen, a few 
of the Decorated, and still more of the 
Perpendicular style. If there be any cause 
for regret, it is in cases where the means 
have not been sufficiently ample, to do 
justice to the acknowledged taste and skill 
of the respective architects. 

The styles that in our age have been 
adopted, especially for Domestic purposes, 
were derived however from a still wider 
range. The ancient and massive temples 
of Egypt have given rise to some correct 
imitations, though on a very small scale; 
and where a lighter and truly oriental style 
has pleased the fancy, China and Hindos- 
tan, Persia and Turkey, have afforded de- 
signs, which, though not in accordance 
with the general taste, have contributed 
to augment the variety, so strikingly pre- 
sented by modern architecture. To come 
nearer home ; the timber houses of Swit- 
zerland, with their exterior stairs and gal- 
leries, and the older mansions of the same 
material, so general in this country and 
on the continent, while the ancient forests 
were yet in being, have each had their 
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practical admirers, and with equal suc- 
cess. The thatched cottage, which seems 
best fitted for the abode of humble life, in 
the more retired villages and fields, has 
been constructed in numerous instances 
for the occasional residence of the highest 
classes of society, and even of royalty it- 
self. In one remarkable instance, (the 
Royal Cottage in Windsor Park) the re- 
quisite extent of building, for the accom- 
modation of a large establishment, was so 
judiciously concealed by varied plantations 
and evergreen fences on well chosen spots, 
that the views of the cottage from differ- 
ent parts of the lawns and gardens could 
not possibly offend the eye of taste, by dis- 
playing too broad a mass of building, in 
proportion to the height, which of neces- 
sity was very limited. 

The old castellated buildings of France 
and Scotland, with their characteristic ac- 
companiments of round embattled towers 
and high conical roofs, appear to have 
been but once imitated in England, in the 
Penitentiary on the outskirts of West- 
minster: while a style, of a very different 
class, called modern Italian, Romanesque, 
or Tuscan, has met with many admirers, 
and been extensively adopted, for domestic 
use, during the last twenty years. It may 
be either simple in its outline and details, 
or admit of considerable and even extreme 
enrichment ; and it is well suited for many 
important purposes, in no ordinary de- 
gree. Several judicious and commodious 
structures of the kind have been erected, 
varying greatly in form, as occasion may 
have required, but all evidently bespeak- 
ing a common origin. It may either be 
square and compact in figure ; or, consis- 
tently with the utmost convenience, and 
without any violation of rule, it may be 
planned with the greatest possible irregu- 
larity. The effect is often exceedingly 
picturesque ; and future additions may be 
made, without the slightest injury to this 
desirable and attractive quality. 

One of the earliest structures in this 
style, that excited more than ordinary at- 
tention, is the tower which was built on 
Lansdown, near Bath, by William Beck- 
ford, esq. soon after he had disposed of 
his estate at Fonthill, in the year 1822. 
Of the buildings that are square and com- 
pact, as best suited for street architecture, 
perhaps the most elegant specimens are, 
the Travellers’ Club House in Pall Mall, 
the two fronts of which were designed 
from the Pandulfi Palace at Florence ; 
the Reform Club House, recently erected 
in the same street; the Club Chambers, 
about the same time, in the first division 
from thence of Regent Street; and the 
London and Westminster Bank, near the 
Bank of England. The edifices that have 
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been designed with more or less of irve- 
gularity, as being well adapted for country 
residences, are already very numerous. 
There are indeed many to be admired; 
and without depreciating their peculiar 
merits, it may suffice to mention the hand- 
some and commodious house, built a few 
years ago at Bromley Hill in Kent, by 
the late Lord Farnborough ; and of still 
more recent erection, and for a purpose 
interesting to humanity, Tue Brook Villa, 
near Liverpool, the property and residence 
of John Owen, esq. 

In the last century, nearly all the more 
costly structures of the period were pro- 
perly speaking of the Palladian School. 
They were according to the revived archi- 
tecture of Rome; and admitted of no de- 
viation whatever from the strict rules of 
the Five Orders, as laid down by the best 
professors of the art, in the Augustan age. 
For the domestic retirement of rural lite, 
neither these, nor the still more rigid re- 
gulations of the pure Grecian orders, have 
had any decided preference shewn them 
in our days, compared with the much 
— number of mansions, that have 

een raised on plans of more unlimited 
freedom, both of outline and decoration. 
This liberty has been found, and exten- 
sively acted upon, in following the Eliza- 
Gethan examples of our own land, as well 
as those of modern times in Italy, which 
are correctly designated by the term Ro- 
manesque. These two styles, which com- 
prise some principles of affinity to each 
other, that have occasionally produced a 
resemblance by no means distant, are to 
be seen in high perfection, as the orna- 
ments of many a fair park and lawn, in 
almost every district of the kingdom. 

To sum up these remarks on the Archi- 
tecture of the Nineteenth Century, it may 
be added, that in the hemisphere which 
contains Europe, Asia, and Africa, the 
buildings of every country, that either is, 
or has been civilized, have been carefully 
examined, for the advancement of the art 
in the united kingdom. Saxon. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 26. A paper was read by Mr. 
Derick, on St. Mary Magdalene Church, 
Oxford, showing from a careful examina- 
tion of the construction, that the original 
chancel is the work of the twelfth century, 
though little of the original work now re- 
mains. The very singular east window 
he showed to be of the fourteenth century, 
by careful drawings and sections of de- 
tails: this window is remarkably plain, 
though belonging to the style called 
‘* Decorated.’’” The north aisle is the 
work of the thirteenth century, though 


much mutilated. The beautiful south 
aisle, or chapel, is of the time of Edward 
I]., and supposed to be founded by that 
monarch as achapel to the monastery of 
the Carmelites or White Friars, he having 
given them his palace of Beaumont for 
their monastery, in fulfilment of a vow 
made at the battle of Bannockburn, by 
the advice of his confessor, who was a 
monk of this fraternity. The nave and 
tower were rebuilt in the reign of Henry 
VIII., but in the tower a quantity of old 
materials, brought from Rewley Abbey at 
the time the church there was pulled down, 
are built into the later work. Mr. Derick 
showed, by his drawings and sections, that 
the very singular window on the west side 
of the tower is quite of the French Flam- 
boyant style, not only in its general 
character, but also in its mouldings and 
details, and by the manner in which it is 
built into the other work must have been 
brought from some other building, the 
masonry as well as the style being 
different from that of the tower itself. 
He then supported the conclusions he had 
drawn from the examination of the build- 
ing, by extracts from Dugdale and Antony 
Wood. 

March 11. A letter was read from 
Professor Wilson, on the subject of 
Gothic churches in India, stating the 
difficulties which would have to be en- 
countered. Some remarks upon this letter 
were also read, showing how these diffi- 
culties might perhaps be avoided, ob- 
serving that good taste is not necessarily 
expensive, but often the reverse; that 
elegant forms do not necessarily cost more 
than ugly ones; and that ornament is not 
essential to Gothic architecture. That 
even if not more thana thousand pounds 
could be raised at once fora church, that 
sum might suffice to build a chapel on the 
model of Littlemore, which might after- 
wards become the chancel of a large 
church. And this plan appears to have 
been frequently acted upon in the middle 
ages in poor districts. Mr. Sewell men- 
tioned that a similar plan has lately been 
acted upon in Ireland with great advan- 
tage; the chapel which is to form the 
nucleus of a future church being also 
used as a school-room. 

A paper was read by Mr. Parker on St. 
Michael’s church, Oxford, illustrated by 
several drawings. ‘The tower of this church 
is supposed to be Saxon, and has several 
balustre windows, also long-and-short 
work at the angles; but the peculiar form 
of the abacus used in all the windows. and 
in an original doorway now blocked up, 
looks more like Norman than Saxon work. 
The chancel is plain and somewhat rude 
work of the 13th century ; the east window 
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partly filled up, and its proportions spoil- 
ed, to accommodate the wainscoting. The 
nave and south aisle of the 14th. One of 
the windows of this aisle is an uncommon 
one, a plain window of three lancet- 
formed lights under one arch, with 
mouldings of the early part of the 14th 
century, very clear and distinct. The 
north side is of the 15th century. At the 
east end of it are three very elegant niches 
of an unusual form, which have originally 
been the reredos of an altar. The porch 
is agood specimen of the 14th century. 





OXFORD MEMORIAL OF CRANMER, 
RIDLEY, AND LATIMER, 

A meeting of the subscribers to this 
undertaking was holden in the Town 
Hall, Oxford, on Thursday March 5th. 
The Committee have found it impracti- 
cable to obtain an eligible site for ‘A 
Church commemorative, chiefly by ex- 
ternal decoration, of the three Martyr 
Prelates.” It was therefore resolved, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Resolution 
of January 31, 1839, to substitute for this 
a Monumental Structure at the northern 
extremity of St. Mary Magdalene church. 
yard, in connexion with the rebuilding 
and enlarging the northern aisle of the 
church, so as to be capable of containing 
about the same number of persons as it 
was proposed to accommodate in a sepa- 
rate building; that aisle to be called the 
Martyrs’ aisle, and to be commemorative 
of them chiefly by external decoration. 
The monumental structure will be a cross 
of the character of those of Queen Elea- 
nor, and the alterations of the church will 
be in accordance with the style of the 
monument. A Committee was authorised 
to choose a design, and adopt all necessary 
measures for carrying the resolutions into 
effect. 





THE LITERARY FUND. 

March \\. At the anniversary there 
was a general re-election of the President, 
Vice-Presidents, and other officers of this 
excellent Institution ; and a manifest im- 
provement on their efficiency as a body 
was made by reviving two oflices which 
had fallen into desuetude, viz. the offices of 
Honorary Solicitor and Honorary Phy- 
sician. The trouble of the former was 
generously undertaken by William Tooke, 
esq. (already one of the Treasurers of the 
Fund); and for the latter, Dr. Fraser, 
now returning from Rome, also offered 
his services in the most liberal manner. 
When it is remembered how often medical 
aid may be administered to the applicants, 
and be far more valuable than any pecu- 
niary aid which could be given them, the 
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value and importance of this arrangement 
can hardly be too highly estimated. 





RECENT DESTRUCTION OF EXCHEQUER 
RECORDS AT SOMERSET-HOUSE. 


The attention of that portion of the 
public which entertains a regard for histo- 
rical literature has been strongly excited 
by some recent disclosures made respect- 
ing the destruction of a very large mass 
of valuable nationalrecords. The subject 
was brought before the House of Peers 
by Lord Redesdale, and an address was 
carried for copies of all communications 
between the Treasury and the Comptrol- 
ler of the Exchequer respecting this unto- 
ward transaction. These communications 
were laid before the House on the 17th 
of March, and have since been printed. 
On that occasion Lord Monteagle assured 
the House that every document of the 
least value had been preserved ; but whe- 
ther his Lordship had been rightly in- 
formed, our readers will be better able to 
judge when they have perused what fol- 
lows. It appears from the correspond- 
ence, that the first intimation of the state 
of these documents was conveyed to Sir 
John Newport, the late Comptroller, in 
March 1#36, by Mr. Frederick Devon, 
who reported that they were lying in a 
vault of Somerset House, the doorway of 
which had been built up for many years, 
and which he entered by means of a lad- 
der at a place which was once a window ; 
and that there was nothing to prevent 
their being stolen by any one who knew 
of their situation. A communication was 
made by Sir John Newport to the Trea- 
sury ; but nothing was done for nearly 
two years, until in March 1438 an agree- 
ment was made with Mr. Charles Jay, a 
fishmonger in Hungerford Market, for 
their sale at the price of #/.a ton. The 
further details of the operations we shall 
give in the words of Mr. Ashburnham 
Bulley, the principal officer employed. 

‘* The papers, books, parchments, &c. 
contained in above 100 large boxes, be- 
sides an immense heap upon the floor of 
the vault, upon removal and investigation, 
have been found to consist of all varieties 
of official papers connected with the transac- 
tions of the different departments of the 
ancient Exchequer, ranging from the time 
of Edward IV. to the year 1788 in the 
reign of George III., referring chiefly to 
the expenditure of the State, and the larger 
quantity belonging to the periodsapproach- 
ing our own times. They have been de- 
posited in the vault at different uncertain 
periods anterior to the last fifty years, and 
have there laid, dirty, mouldering, and 
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rotting, until this examination. The great 
mass was composed of Treasury letters of 
direction, rough accounts and account 
books, of receipts for the several services 
and for small sums, of warrants and orders 
long since satisfied, relating in great mea- 
sure to loans raised by way of annuity, lot- 
tery, &c. to carry on the wars in which this 
country was engaged during the last cen- 
tury. These documents, although pos- 
sessed of no real value at the present time, 
would probably, if allowed to go out in 
their perfect form, originate troublesome 
inquiries and mistaken claims upon the 
Government by the descendants of the in- 
dividuals named in them; it has there- 
fore been considered necessary to deprive 
each order and warrant of its signature, 
&c.; the books also have been effectually 
destroyed; and the whole, after having 
been thus subjected to careful examina- 
tion and mutilation, have been disposed 
of under the contract approved by the 
Treasury. 

‘“‘The Exchequer, at an earlier period, 
not only took cognizance of, controlled, 
and recorded the income and expenditure 
of the country in its masses, but appears 
to have entered into, and to have been 
the depository of, the most minute details 
of every circumstance connected with 
matters of account. It could not, there- 
fore, but be anticipated that amongst 
such a mass of papers referring to its 
Transactions some few would be disco- 
vered, possessed not only of official value 
as records, but of general interest, as 
bearing the most authentic, because ori- 


ginal, evidence upon many points of 


curiosity to the antiquarian, or of doubt 
to the student and the historian. Ac- 
cordingly I have the satisfaction of stating 
below the titles of some very curious and 
valuable documents which have been pre- 
served, in addition to the rolls and books 
reserved towards supplying the deficien- 
cies of the series of records already esta- 
blished here. The entire books, docu- 
ments, &c. having been subjected to the 
action of damp in a vault on a level with 


and in the immediate neighbourhood of 


the Thames for upwards of half a@ cen- 
tury, many of them had become decom- 
posed, and the whole mass would, if still 
left to the operation of the same influence, 
have shared in the same undistinguishing 
destruction. | trust, therefore, that these 
results, whilst they prove the necessity 
and advantage of the examination insti- 
tuted by the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, will also be received 
as evidence of the care with which it has 
been conducted, and will be satisfactory 
to their Lordships and to yourself. 
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BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS RESERVED. 
Ist. As Official Records. 

Issue Rolls, various, from the time of 
Edward. 1V. Receipt Ditto. Privy Seal 
Books. Patent Ditto. Warrant Ditto. 
Books of Issue. Books of Receipt. Privy 
Seals, &c. 
2d. As possessed not only of official but 

general interest and value. 

Imperfect Books of entry of Letters to 
Queen Elizabeth, concerning Mary Queen 
of Scots, and various other subjects. 
Anno 1571-2, dated from Blois and Paris ; 
likewise of several addressed to Lords 
Leicester, Sussex, Burghley, and other 
Statesmen. 

Quarterly Returns of State Prisoners in 
the Tower of London and Gatehouse at 
Westminster, signed by Lords of the 
Council and Lieutenant of the Tower, 
with expenses of the same, &c. from 1570. 
(Incomplete.) 

Court Rolls from the Manor of Ber- 
meghem (Elizabeth.) 

Copy of the Bonds delivered to the 
French Ambassador upon the payment of 
60,0002. into the Exchequer from the 
Queen Regent of France, due from the 
late Henry 1V. of France to Queen Eliza- 
beth. 7th November 1612. 

Account of Jewels, Gold, Silver, and 
Diamonds, &c. sold (and to whom) or 
coined for Her Majesty’s Benefit, amount- 
ing to the sum of 9,810/. 16s. 10d. Anno 
1600. 42 Elizabeth. 

Accounts of a like nature. 

Sir Benjamin Tichbourne’s (and others) 
account for carrying certain Prisoners 
from Bagshot to Winchester; viz. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Sir Griffin Markham, 
Sir Edward Parham, Lord Cobham, &c. 
Anno 1605. 

Articles of Agreement between Henry 
VIlf. and the Parliament. Signed by 
the King. 

ixpenses of Diet of Lords of the Coun- 
cil, &c. at the Star Chamber, from 1560 
to ; stating (in many instances) the 
Lords present on each day, with name 
and price of each article provided. 

Ditto of Lords of the Council at the 
Palace. 

Ditto of Cardinal Wolsey. 

A few Bulls of the Pope on several sub. 
jects about the same period. 

A Diplomatic Correspondence (temp, 
Henry VIII.) partly in Latin and in ci- 
pher, principally addressed to Cardinal 
Volsey. 

Twenty-three Articles of Impeachment 
exhibited against the Earl of Kildare By 
the Earl of Ormonde. Signed by Cardi. 
nal Wolsey. 
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Privy Seals of Prince Charles, signed 
by him. Anno 1623. 

Household Expenses of Prince Charles. 
Anno 1618, 1619, 1620. 

Composition Book (in counties), stat- 
ing sums paid by each individual to be 
exempted from Knighthood at the Coro- 
nation of Charles [, 

Original Commission for Loans in the 
county of Derby, with Returns of the 
Sums lent by the several Parties. (Charles 
I. and subsequently.) 

Number of Persons touched for the 
King’s Evil, and Medals delivered to the 
same. Signed by the Clerk of the Closet. 
Various dates, from 1669 to 1675. 

Rolls of Ushers of the Exchequer. 
(Oliver Cromwell.) &c. &c. &e. 

‘* These Books and Documents reserved 
are in the Record Room of this Office, 
and the vault at Somerset House is per- 
fectly clear, and is, I believe, now appro- 
priated to the use of another Department. 
The paper disposed of (after undergoing 
the mutilation above mentioned, and under 
the contract approved by the Treasury), 
amounting by weight to eight tons and 
three quarters, and the boxes, have pro- 
duced the sum of 79/. 2s., which remains 
in my hands; the purchaser paying all 
expenses of raising from the vault, and 
removing them to and from the Exchequer, 
which alone, as [am informed, cost him 30/. 

‘* Tn order to accomplish the examination 
within the shortest period, since the 15th 
of last March, with few exceptions, to the 
present time, the following persons have 
been engaged in it, in extra official hours : 
—Myself, upon an average three hours 
daily ; two clerks, each five hours ; two 
messengers, each six hours; every pre- 
caution having been successfully taken 
against fire; and for this extra occupa- 
tion, during a period of nine months, under- 
taken by the direction of the Lords of the 
Treasury, and to be specially remunerated, 
noremuneration has been hitherto received. 
In respectfully calling, by your aid, the at- 
tention of their Lordships to this point, I 
should feel myself wanting in justice to 
those employed under me in the task if I 
failed to point out the extremely disagree- 
able if not unhealthy nature of the em- 
ployment; and, in so doing, I hope to 
establish a claim to their Lordships’ most 
liberal consideration. The Papers, &c. 
having been, as I have stated, for above 
half a century lying in a damp vault, and 
many of them mouldering away, the room 
appropriated for their examination became 
constantly charged with the decomposed 
particles and dust, to be inhaled by those 
engaged in the operation ; and the weight 
alone of papers sold (not including those 
entirely destroyed, rotten, or reserved), 
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each of which had to be examined and 
mutilated, will prove that the duty has 
been extremely laborious ; in fact I have 
never had to perform a more arduous or 
unpleasant task.’’ 

For the performance of these services 
the sum of 200/. was awarded to Mr. 
Bulley, to his two clerks 2/. 2s. per week 
each, and to the two messengers a gratuity 
of 307. each. It has been already seen that 
the total sum received from the fishmonger 
was less than #0/. Viewed merely in a 
financial point of view, it is by no means 
satisfactory that the papers should have 
been brought to so bad a market. No 
sooner do the dealers in autographs hear 
rumours of the game in view, than they 
go and offer to Mr. Jay a profit of 500/. 
per cent. Weare informed on good autho- 
rity that Mr. Waller, a dealer in curiosi- 
ties, gave Jay 30s. a cwt. for such por- 
tions only of the documents as were written 
on paper, those on parchment being more 
valuable. Thus the first profit was enor- 
mous; but from amongst each hundred- 
weight of papers there were doubtless 
many documents, the market value of 
which in one of our literary auction-rooms 
would be some pounds each. Thus the 
amount of the public loss by the fish- 
basket plan is incalculable. 

But then comes the more important 
question—why should this rich and intel- 
ligent country, acting upon such a penny- 
wise and pound-foolish system, sell its 
national muniments at all? Why should 
an employment of so ‘‘ extremely disagree- 
able if not unhealthy nature ’’ be imposed 
upon the delicate frames of the clerks of 
the Exchequer? whyshould notdocuments, 
admitted to be of by-gone times, depo- 
sited ‘* the very latest fifty, and many of 
them a hundred years ago,’’ be removed 
for sortation to the dry, warmed, and ven- 
tilated basement story of the British Mu- 
seum, and be there examined by another 
class of public officers, who have had more 
experience in matters of the kind? It 
would be very easy for the Government 
departments to retain the power of recall 
upon any documents which, on the in- 
spection of an inventory or calendar, it 
might be considered premature to submit 
to the public eye: but to pretend that 
historical documents can be properly esti- 
mated by mere arithmeticians, account- 
ants, and porters, is the very height of 
absurdity. 

Of the truth of this opinion we have 
ample proof in the statement made by 
the Earl of Aberdeen in the House of 
Lords, on the 23d March. The noble 
President of the Society of Antiquaries 
then remarked, that he had no doubt 
that there was a large mass of papers 
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of no value whatever which had been 
ordered to be destroyed ; but he must say 
that the persons, to whose care the exa~ 
mination was entrusted, were either guilty 
of great negligence, or they were incom- 
petent to the task. He had learned that 
there was a great mass of papers in the 
hands of the auctioneers of London for 
the purpose of being sold. It was only 
the day before yesterday that he was at 
the British Museum, when he learnt that 
a portion of papers had been offered for 
sale there, which had fallen into the hands 
of a bookseller. He had no doubt that the 
Museum would purchase the whole of 
what had been offered; but he must say, 
he thought it a little hard that the public 
should have to purchase their own records 
in this fashion. One of the first papers 
which he examined was a letter addressed 
by the Secretary of State of Leo the Tenth 
to Cardinal Wolsey, which accompanied 
the cap and sword which it was customary 
for the Popes to transmit, from time to 
time, to the favoured princes of Chris- 
tendom. The next subject, which was on 
several sheets of paper, contained a list 
and description of jewels bought for Queen 
Elizabeth. He also heard of another 
paper, which he did not see, which was 
an account of the expenses of Charles the 
First during his imprisonment.* He 
thought that such documents were valu- 
able materials for history, and he was of 
opinion that they ought not to be sold or 
destroyed.” 

We shall here append a notice of seve- 
ral documents which have come, through 
these means, into the hands of an anti- 
quarian friend of our own :— 

The Charges of Sir John Puckeringe, 
Kat. Serjeant at Law, for his journeying 
and painstaking in the arraignment, in- 
dictment, and execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots: signed by Lord Burghley. 

The Expenses of Sir Benj. Gonson, one 
of the Captains employed against the 
Spanish Armada in 1588. (Not ‘* muti- 
lated,’’ but complete.) 

A return of the number of persons 
touched for the Evil during a certain 
period by Charles the First; attested by 
the Bishops of London and Oxford.—This 
is evidently a portion of the series of 
the documents stated by Mr. Bulley to 
have been carefully reserved. 

The Household Expenses (defrayed by 
the Treasury) of Nell Gwyn. 


* We are able to describe this document more exactly. 
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A Letter of Bishop Juxon; and 
Receipts signed by John Duke of Marl- 
borough, his Duchess Sarah, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Sir Christopher Wren, Flam- 
stead, Dryden, Bishop Burnet, Sir God- 
frey Kneller, Grinlin Gibbons, Sir 
James Thornhill, &c. &c. for money lent 
to the Government at 8 per cent. 

We may also mention that the same 
friend has some specimens of fines and 
other legal records which escaped a few 
years since in a similar or still more disre- 
putable manner from the public archives. 
Mr. Waller purchased a whole attic-cham- 
ber full of them from the house of a size- 
maker. Among them occurred an original 
grant of lands from Henry VIII. to Win- 
chester College. Part of these documents 
were seized from Mr. Waller (with some 
apparent injustice) by authority of the late 
Record Commission. About thirty others 
were purchased from another dealer at 
ls. a piece. Surely all these matters call 
aloud for due investigation ; and we are 
happy to find that during a recent debate 
in the House of Commons (on the 24th 
March), both Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
John Russell concurred in this view of 
the matter. The former observed, ‘‘ that 
with respect to what had been stated of 
the destruction of the records, he thought 
it would be desirable that some inquiry 
should be instituted on the subject. There 
was an impression abroad that a destruc- 
tion of valuable records had taken place, 
and he was of opinion that it would be 
advisable to refer the question to a Select 
Committee, to ascertain under what au- 
thority the destruction had taken place, 
and what was the nature of the records 
that had been destroyed. He thought it 
ought to be known why records of value 
should have been destroyed, and why they 
had not been placed in the safe keeping 
of the British Museum, or of some other 
public institution.” 

Lord J. Russell said, ‘‘ it might be in- 
ferred, from what had been stated, that 
the Record Commission, not now in ex- 
istence, were answerable for the records 
which it was supposed had been destroyed. 
When that Commission to which he had 
alluded had expired, at the demise of the 
Crown, he (Lord J. Russell) did not 
think necessary to re-appoint the Commis- 
sion, and since that period there had been 
no Commission existing. The House had, 
however, agreed that there should be a 


It is an account of the 


expenses incurred by certain commissioners of the Parliament, and includes those of 
the trial and execution of Charles the First, together with the expenses of liis house- 


hold during the last year of his life. 


The bookseller who has possession of this docu- 


ment proposes to publish it ; let him do so forthwith. 
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Keeper and a Deputy Keeper. The 
present Keeper of the Records was the 
Master of the Rolls, and he had appointed 
as Deputy Keeper, with the consent of 
the Secretary of State, Sir Francis Pal- 
grave ; and no one would deny that those 
persons were perfectly competent to the 
performance of the duties assigned to 
them. As to what had been said about 
the destruction of the records, he did not 
believe that those records were in the 
keeping of the Master of the Rolls, or of 
Sir Francis Palgrave ; but he agreed with 
Sir R. Peel that there should be an in- 
quiry. It ought to be ascertained why 
any records had been destroyed, and, if 


historical records, why they should not 
have been placed in the British Museum, 
or in some other public establishment, 
where there would have been no risk.’’ 

Knowing so much as we do of the 
administration of former Record Commis- 
sions, we can scarcely with a calm con- 
science ask Lord John Russell for ano- 
ther: but this we ask, that the authority 
and the means of the British Museum 
should be increased, in order that labour- 
ers for the public instruction may have 
their inquiries facilitated, who, as Lord 
Aberdeen justly remarked, ‘‘ sit down to 
such a task with as much appetite and 
delight as others do to a feast.’ 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Feb. 27. Henry Hallam, esq. Vice-Pre- 
sident in the chair. Theodore Hook, esq. 
was elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Dr. Mantell, F.R.S. exhibited two ar- 
mille of bronze, a small gold ring in the 
form of a torques, and a flint celt, found 
at Hollington castle, near Brighton ; also 
a very small bronze statue of a Cupid, with 
a quiver slung behind him, but no wings, 
two other flint celts, and various other an- 
tiquities found at several places in the 
neighbourhood of Brighton and Lewes. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
communicated some remarks on the his- 
tory of the reign of King Edward the 
Fourth ; accompanied by several docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished ; the first of 
these is a brief Sermon on King Edward’s 
accession ; next, some propbetical rhymes 
regarding the same ; the remainder were 
deferred to another meeting. 

The names of Mr. Barnwell, Mr. De- 
cimus Burton, Earl de Grey, and Sir R. 
Westmacott were announced as Auditors 
of the Society’s accounts for the present 
year. 

March 5. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. W. H. Neale, M.A. of Gos- 
port, author of the Mohammedan System 
of Theology, &c. was elected a Fellow. 

The reading of the documents appended 
to Mr. Halliwell’s communication was 
concluded. They consisted of the follow- 
ing articles: Two letters of Richard Duke 
of York and Richard Earl of Warwick to 
Klizabeth Wydvile (afterwards Queen) 
recommending to her favour, as a suitor, 
Sir Hugh John, Knight Marshal of Eng- 
land ; these remarkable documents are un- 
dated, but they were of course written in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, before the 
lady’s first marriage with Sir John Grey, 
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and when she was, probably, unknown to 
the Duke of York’s son, her future lord 
and master. Mr. Halliwell also added the 
Proclamation of Edward the Fourth to the 
people of Yorkshire in 1469: the acts of 
attainder of Richard Welles, Robert 
Welles, and Thomas de la Laund; and of 
John Earl of Oxford, George Vere, and 
Thomas Vere; and some contemporary 
historical notes from an Arundel MS. 
John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. communicated 
two Letters illustrative of the Gunpowder 
Plot, from the Cottonian collection, where 
they have hitherto laid concealed between 
some letters thirty years earlier in date. 
They are both addressed to the chief 
conspirator Catesby, and bear marks of 
having been kept some time in dirty 
pockets. The first is from Thomas Win- 
ter, and dated the 12th of October (no 
doubt 1605). It is written from the 
country, in a dark mysterious manner, but 
tells little except the movements of some 
of the conspirators. ‘The other letter is 
more important: it came from Lord 
Mounteagle, and adds very materially to 
the presumptive evidence before acquired 
that that personage possessed a guilty 
knowledge of the plot. It is written from 
Bath, and addressed to Catesby in the most 
flattering terms, inviting him to join the 
company then ‘at the Bath,’’? with the 
writer, ‘‘who accompte thy person ¢he 
only sone that must ripene owre harvest :” 
and it is signed ‘* Fast tyed to your frend- 
shipp, W. MownteaGue.”’ It is ascer- 
tained that Catesby went to Bath—in 
consequence of this invitation — about 
Michaelmas 1605; and that Percy met 
him there. Percy and Catesby were both 
killed at Holbeach ; Lord Mounteagle was 
thus saved from their recrimination ; but 
there remain in evidence against him the 
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evident erasure and suppression of his 
name in several records regarding the con- 
spiracy, and also the amount of the pen- 
sions (500. and 200/. fee-farm rent) for 
the nominal service of merely surrender- 
ing the well-known letter to which its dis- 
covery was attributed. 

March 12. H. Gurney, esq. V.P. 

James Whatman, jun. esq. F.R.S. of 
Orchard-st. Portman square, and Richard 
Hussey, esq. of Birmingham, architect, 
were elected Fellows of the Society. 

The Rev. Henry Christmas, F.S.A. ex- 
hibited two miniatures of Oliver Crom- 
well and Hampden, which formerly 
belonged to Marmaduke Trattle, esq. 

Mr. Godwin’s remarks on the Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture of Normandy were con- 
cluded. The present portion related to the 
churches at Caen and Haute Allemagne. 

A description by Mr. Herbert Smith of 
the paintings remaining in the Galilee of 
Durham Cathedral was then read, in illus- 
tration of some beautifully accurate draw- 
ings made by him for the Society. They 
are apparently coeval with those lately 
discovered at Barfreston in Kent, and re- 
cently exhibited in the Society’s room; 
and are supposed to be nearly coeval with 
the architecture of the Galilee. The most 
remarkable portions are whole-length 
figures of a king and a bishop, supposed 
to represent Henry II. and Hugh Pudsey. 
The altars at which these paintings remain 
are known to have been dedicated to Our 
Lady of Pity and to St. Bede, and in the 
account which is preserved of the state of 
the church of Durham previous to the 
Reformation, particular mention is made 
of the painting over the former, represent- 
ing the Virgin in that particular character 
(weeping over the body of Christ), of 
which some relics are found. 

March 19. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Crewe and Thomas 
Stephen Davies, esq. Fellow of the Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, Pro- 
fesor of Mathematics in the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, and author of the 
History of Magnetical Discovery, were 
elected Fellows of the Society. 

W. H. Rosser, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
rubbing of the sepulchral stone (engraved 
in the manner usual with brasses) of John 
Curwen, Esq. (the name spelled cherswin) 
Constable of Porchester castle, who died 
Oct. 31,1441. He is in the armour of 
the time, within a canopy, which is richly 
ornamented with figures of saints. Above 
each shoulder is a shield of his arms: 
1 and 4. Fretty, and achief; 2 and 3, 
Barry, three cocks. On an inescocheon, 
On a fess three (martlets?) The arms 
of Curwen of Workington are Argent, 
fretty gules and a chiefazure. The whole 
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stone is eight feet long, by three and a half 
broad. 

J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
MS. English calendar in vellum, in the 
form of a pocket-book, containing a spe- 
cimen of the instrument called the volved/e, 
formed of perforated pieces, revolving on 
a thread, and showing the phases of the 
moon, &c. It is mentioned by Chaucer 
in his treatise on the astrolabe. 

A dissertation on the provinces and 
towns of Ancient Normandy, by Thomas 
Stapleton, esq. was then read; being a 
portion of his Observations on the Rolls 
of the Norman Exchequer in the reign of 
Henry Il. which he is now editing for the 
Society. 

March 26. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Lea Wilson, esq. and Lord Albert 
Conyngham were elected Fellows of the 
Society. 

John Britton, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
plaster model and various prints of Bar- 
freston church, Kent. 

A mask was exhibited, supposed to be 
Egyptian. It is composed of turquoise 
stones in mosaic work, the eyes of mother- 
of-pearl, and the teeth of ivory. It is 
probably from India, and not ancient. 

Mr. Halliwell communicated a paper on 
the contents of the Speculum Christiani, 
which he characterised as one of the most 
sensible and least violent of the Lollard 
writings. After briefly describing its 
principal parts, he remarked that there 
was no sufficient ground to ascribe its 
authorship, as Tanner and Wharton have 
done, to John Whatton ; bat that Casley 
has with greater probability assigned it to 
John Morys, a Welchman. Mr. Halli- 
well concluded with a descriptive enume- 
ration of the various MSS. of this work 
which he has found in several public li- 
braries. 





FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Paris. —The municipal council of 
Paris has at length authorized M. Albert 
Lenoir to form a museum of Christian 
and Medieval antiquities in the Palais 
des Thermes, the only part now standing 
of what was once the palace of the Em- 
peror Julian. This eminent architect and 
antiquary has already procured several in- 
teresting remains for it: such as the 
series of capitals of St. Germain-des- Prés, 
from which the capitals now existing in 
that church were copied as _fac-similes, 
when it was restored under Charles X. ; 
a similar series from St. Germain-l’Aux- 
errois; and a third from the abbatial 
church of St. Génevitve, destroyed at the 
revolution. Several precious fragments 
of various ecclesiastical buildings, spe- 
cially from the abbey of St. — 
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Prés, which had long been lying in a 
garden attached to the abbey of St. Denis, 
have also been received here.—It is not yet 
known at what period of the present year 
M. Albert Lenoir and M. Didron, the two 
Professors of Christian Archeology, will 
resume their course of lectures; but the 
antiquarian public are anxiously expect- 
ing them.—The Comité Historique des 
Arts et Monuments has decided on pub- 
lishing a monthly bulletin of its transac- 
tions, with an analysis of the principal 
communications received by it: the first 
number appears this month. M. Briére, 
a young and zealous archeologist, has 
been authorized by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to open a third course of 
public and gratuitous lectures upon the 
various religions of the ancient world, 
and upon Egyptian hieroglyphics.—The 
ancient church of St. Julien-le-pauvre, of 
the early part of the 13th century, and 
one of the most interesting ecclesiastical 
remains of Paris, has been ordered to be 
demolished by the Council General of 
Hospitals, because its place is wanted 
in some alterations now in progress at the 
great hospital of the Hotel Dieu, of which 
establishment it has long been the chapel. 
This act of Vandalism is likely to be frus- 
trated through the energetic interference 
of the Comité Historique des Arts et 
Monuments, who have applied to the 
Ministers of Public Instruction and the 
Interior on the subject, and have also 
made a strong remonstrance to the Prefect 
of the Seine. 

Nrevre.—The Bishop of Nevers has 
just formed a museum of Christian and 
Medizval antiquities in the ecclesiastical 
seminary of that town, and has founded a 
Professorship of Christian archeology, to 
the lectures upon which the public, as 
well as the students of the seminary, will 
be admitted gratuitously. Similar lecture- 
ships have beenestablished at Troyes and 
Beauvais by the enlightened prelates of 
those dioceses. 

Seine [nrerreuRE.—The Tour Bigot 
at Rouen, one of the most venerable re- 
mains of that city, and in which, accord- 
ing to tradition, Joan of Arc was confined, 
is in danger of demolition by the cupidity 
of a proprietor, who wishes to apply the 
stones to building purposes! The ancient 
church of St. Nicolas-le-peintre in the 
same city, which was consecrated in 1533, 
forms part of the buildings round the yard 
of the Poste aux chevaux; and is every 
day receiving fresh damage. An offer 
was made some time since to the owner 
ofthe property to buy the materials of 
the edifice, in order to transport them 
stone for stone and re-erect the church 
elsewhere; but the man refused, Rouen 
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with so many wonderful monuments of 
the middle ages which it contains,—just 
like Toulouse in the south of France,—is 
the most Vandalic city in the country. 

Moseiie.—M. Beaulieu has just pub- 
lished vol. I. of the Archeology of Lor- 
raine: it is well spoken of. 

IserE.—An interesting discovery has 
been recently made in the plain which lies 
immediately south of Vienne, on the 
Rhone. M. Contamin, the owner of a small 
property termed Les Gargaltes, has hada 
vineyard broken up, and in so doing found 
the traces of an immense number of Ro- 
man houses, at a few feet below the 
surface. It appears that the Roman city 
extended in this direction, as indeed may 
be inferred from the Roman monuments 
still standing by the road to Avignon. A 
considerable quantity of articles in pot- 
tery of all kinds has been collected by 
this gentleman. From what has been 
observed on the spot there is every reason 
to believe that this quarter of the Roman 
city was destroyed by fire. 

At AuruN some extensive Roman baths 
have been lately discovered, near the 
Roman road that led from Cedelucum to 
Augustodunum ; and a thermal source, 
used, as it is supposed, to supply those 
baths, has also been found in their imme- 
diate vicinity. Large quantities of coins, 
well preserved, of Nero, Vespasian, Con- 
stantine, &c. have been dug up on the 
same spot. 

IMPERIAL STATUES FOUND AT 
CERVETRI. 

At a meeting of the Academy of Archee- 
ology at Rome, held on the 30th Jan., the 
Cav. P. E. Visconti, Perpetual Secretary, 
read an account of the discovery of se- 
veral statues, exhumed in the grounds 
of Sig. Paolo Calabresi, at Cervetri, about 
25 miles distant from Rome, towards 
Civita Vecchia. They were found lying 
at length, some placed crossways on 
others, and are altogether ninein number. 
The heads perfectly agree with the known 
portraits of the [mperial family during the 
first century of the Empire. One is as- 
signed to Tiberius; he is seated, the 
upper part of his person naked, and 
crowned with oak and laurel, in the cha- 
racter of terrestrial Jupiter : it is said to be 
the first statue of this emperor that has 
been found deified; it is about ten feet 
and a half high. There is another of 
similar form and attributes of Claudius. 
The two Drusi are represented, the elder 
in the toga, and the younger in the 
cuirass. Among the female statues is 
one of Agrippina. The others are as 


yet headless, but it is hoped that the 
heads may yet be found. 


Two are 
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supposed to be Augustus and Livia, and 
they are of the best sculpture in the col- 
lection. Sig. Visconti gave as his opinion 
that these fine statues were thus con- 
cealed during some great public calamity, 
to save them from destruction. In carry- 
ing on the excavation to the depth of 60 
palms, the sight appears to have been that 
of an ancient Etruscan cemetery, and 
many fragments of vases have been found. 





ANCIENT ARTICLES OF AMBER. 


In cutting a ditch across « meadow at 
Laesten, near Viborg in Jutland, in 1837, 
a labourer found in a very watery bog a 
very large collection of amber articles, 
which had been inclosed in a wooden 
vessel, whereof only a few fragments re- 
mained. The collection consists of 25 pieces 
not perforated, but having an indenture 
round the middle, so as that they could 
be bound fast; 500 larger and smaller 
pieces without any other workmanship 
than simply their being perforated ; fur- 
ther, 1 hammer-shaped and 59 prism- 
shaped pieces, 460 cylindrical-shaped 
beads, and 2800 small round beads; also 
50 oblong pieces perforated with 4 or 5 
holes, which have served as middle pieces 
in a necklace of several rows of beads, and 
5 end pieces to the same. The whole 
quantity, therefore, consists of 3,900 
pieces, weighing 19]b., and is the 
largest discovery of amber articles known 
to have been made. They were deposited 
in the Museum of the Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquaries at Copenhagen ; 
and about the same time there was re- 
ceived from the Island of Mien several 
amber articles of precisely the same sort, 
which were found in a_ subterraneous 
chamber, constructed of large granite 
stones in the lower part of a barrow, 
where were also deposited articles of flint 
and bone, and several unburned bodies, 
but nothing whatever of metal. tn the 
highest part of the same barrow, quite 
separated from the lower chamber, was a 
small stone coffin, wherein was found an 
urn full of burned bones, above which lay 
several cutting instruments of bronze, such 
as knives, pincers, &c. This upper cham- 
ber, accordingly, belonged to the bronze 
period, but the lower one, in which the 
amber articles lay, belongs to the most 
remote period, or the stone age as it is 
called by the antiquaries of Denmark, who 
came to the conclusion that the former 
large discovery of amber articles belonged 
to the same period, an inference which is 
corroborated by the rough workmanship 
of the articles, executed without the help 
of turner’s lathe or borer. 
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ANCIENT IRISH SEALS. 


Mr. Petrie has read before the Royal 
Trish Academy a paper ‘‘ On Ancient 
Seals of Irish Chiefs, and persons of 
inferior rank,’’ preserved in the collec- 
tions of Irish antiquities formed by the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, and by himself. 
He observed that this class of antiquities 
had been but little attended to by Irish 
antiquaries,—a circumstance which he 
attributed to the want of general collec- 
tions of our national antiquities till a re- 
cent period ; and hence, if the question 
had been asked a short time since, whe- 
the Irlsh had the use of signets generally 
amongst them or not, it would have been 
impossible to give a decisive answer. This 
question, however, can now be answered 
in the affirmative; but the period at 
which the use of seals commenced in 
Ireland is still uncertain, as no Irish seals 
anterior to the Anglo-Norman invasion 
have been found; or, if found, their 
discovery has not been recorded. As, 
however, it is now certain that seals were 
used by the Anglo-Saxons, it is not im- 
probable that their use may have been 
introduced into Ireland also—more es- 
pecially as a remarkable similarity pre- 
vailed between the two countries in 
customs and in knowledge of the arts. 
The Irish seals hitherto discovered are 
similar in style and device to the contem- 
porary seals of the Anglo-Normans of 
similar ranks ; and, like the secular seals 
of the latter, are usually of a circular 
form, whilst the ecclesiastical seals are 
usually oval. 





MOUNT ATHUS,. 


Messrs. Didron and Durand during their 
recent journey in the East passed a month 
at Mount Athos, visiting that holy land, as 
it is called by the Greeks. At the foot, 
upon the sides, and on the heights of this 
mountain are twenty large monasteries, 
surrounded by crenellated walls, defended 
by donjons, which are there called arsenals; 
besides these there are ten villages called 
skites ; 240 cells cr farms ; and 160 hermi- 
tages: the whole inhabited exclusively by 
6000 monks, no female being allowed to en- 
ter the peninsula. The chief of all these es- 
tablishments is the town of Kores, which 
is also peopled by monks, and is the seat 
of the monachal government, and the 
ecclesiastical court to which all differences 
are subjected. Mount Athos possesses 
860 churches or chapels, viz. 200 in the 
monasterics, 300 in the skites, 200 in the 
cells, and about 160 in the hermitages. 
The monks gave the kindest reception to 
the French Antiquaries, to whom they im- 
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parted all the information possible, and 
from whom they kept concealed none of 
their archeological treasures—the trea- 
suries of the churches, the sanctuaries 
into which in general none but priests are 
allowed to enter, the libraries contain- 
ing many precious MSS.—were opened to 
these gentlemen with great readiness, and 
they were enabled to make numerous 
drawings of all the monuments, and to 
take valuable notes of the contents of the 
libraries, as well as of the domestic and 
political réyime of this singular ecclesi- 
astical republic. 
SALONICA. 

The town of Salonica, sacked as it has 
been at different periods, and ravaged by 
sieges and conflagrations, is one of high 
interest to the student of Byzantine 
Greek antiquities. Its streets are paved 
with antique marbles—its numerous foun- 
tains pour their waters into antique sar- 
cophagi of white marble—Greek inscrip- 
tions are worked into the walls—statues 
are every where discovered when the soil 
is dug for foundations. Little visited by 
antiquaries, and held by the Turks, who, 
whilst they make no new buildings, destroy 
no old ones, this city possesses many im- 
posing monuments; triumphal arches 
and porticoes are still standing in it, and 
the fragments of other monuments are 
very numerous. Christian antiquity is 
represented at Salonica by three fine edi- 
fices, now changed into mosques, but still 
well preserved ; these are the Rotunda, 
Sta. Sophia, and St. Demetrius, which 
may be taken as models of the three prin- 
cipal forms usually assumed by Christian 
churches. The Rotunda, as considerable 
amonument as the Pantheon at Rome, is 
a large model of all circular churches. 
Sta. Sophia, built nearly upon the same 
plan as that of the same name at Con- 
stantinople, is the model of churches built 
in the form of the Greek cross; while the 
long church of St. Demetrius may be 
compared to the finest of the Latin ba- 
silice. Plates of marble and mosaic 
work with golden grounds cover the sides 
and ceilings of the interior of these build- 
ings. M. Didron, secretary to the Comité 
Historique des Arts et Monuments, has vi- 
sited and studied in detail all these 
churches; and the result of his labours 
will be published in his general report. 





ROMAN SKELETON FOUND IN LONDON. 

Dee. 9. While some workmen were ex- 
cavating the carriage-way of Bow-lane, 
Cheapside, for a sewer, they discovered, 
at a depth of about 12 feet from the sur- 
ace, near the corner of Little St. Thomas 
the Apostle, a human skeleton, embedded 
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in a kind of coffin, formed of tiles, three 
on each side. The remains were re- 
moved with great care to the Library at 
Guildhall. The skull has a_ character 
resembling those at Hythe church, sup- 
posed by Walker to be Roman. (See 
‘¢ Physiognomy founded on Physiology.’’) 
Between the teeth, which are of a beau- 
tiful white colour, was found a coin, of 
2nd brass, but so much corroded that the 
Emperor’s head could not be recognised. 





EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 

At the Islington Literary and Scientific 
Institution on the 13th Jan. Mr. Petti- 
grew unrolled a mummy in the presence 
of 2 numerous audience. The inscriptions 
on the outer case, consisting of prayers 
for, and the pedigree of, the departed, an- 
nounced its occupant to have been Oh- 
ranis, daughter of the priest of Mandoo 
Bal Snauf, son of the priest of Mandoo 
Bakenasht, son of the priest of Amman 
Re, King of the Gods, Esintmai. Ohranis 
vas born of the lady of the House Nas- 
maut, daughter of the priest of Amman 
Re, King of the Gods, Nashtafmauf. This 
pedigree is accordant with the statement 
made by Herodotus that the priesthood 
amongst the Egyptians was hereditary. 
The only ornaments found on the body 
were a few common beads and a ring. 
That the priestess was old before she died, 
the state of her teeth gave proof. The 
mummy had been brought from Thebes, 
and presented the characteristics usually 
observed in the embalming of that locality. 





M. Honneger, a learned German, who 
has been engaged for some years in nu- 
mismatic researches at Tunis, and among 
the ruins of Carthage, has obtained an 
almost complete series of coins from the 
earliest period in the history of the Tyrian 
colony to the time of Scipio,—from Ceesar 
and Augustus to Genserich, and from 
Genserich to Nassau, who, with his 
Saracens, in 696, completely destroyed 
what remained of Carthage. This va- 
luable collection is destined for the cabinet 
of the Prince of Furstemburg. 

M. Goulianof, a Russian orientalist, 
who has devoted much time to the study 
of Egyptian archeology, has recently 
given to the public three volumes on the 
subject, written in French, and published 
simultaneously at St. Petersburg and 
Paris. M. Goulianof is looked on as in 
some respects an antagonist of the late M. 
Champollion; he attributes a Phoenico- 
Samaritan origin to the Egyptian charac- 
ters, which, though at the beginning 
strictly phonetic, became at last mixed up 
with the ideographic, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Fed. 21. 

Viscount Melbourne moved a vote of 
Tuanks to THE INDIAN Army in the fol- 
low:ng terms :—* That the thanks of this 
House be given to Major-Gen. Sir W. 
Cotton, G.C.B.; Major-Gen. Sir T. 
Willshire, K.C.B.; Major-Gen. Sir J. 
Thackwell, K.C.B. ; Major-Gen. E. H. 
Simpson; Major-Gen. W. Nott; and to 
the several officers of the army, both Eu- 
ropean and Native, for their good con- 
duct and gallant exertions during the late 
operations to the westward of the Indus.” 
The motion was carried nem. con. Thanks 
were also voted in the House of Commons 
by a similar resolution. 





House or Commons, Fed. 21. 

Mr. More O’ Ferrall, the new Secretary 
to the Admiralty, brought forward the 
Navy Estimates. He announcedacon- 
templated increase in our naval force, the 
total cost of which was to be 5,659,0U01. ; 
and he intimated the intention of Govern- 
ment to add to the number of artificers in 
the dockyards, and to take measures for 
building some line of battle ships of a large 
class. He then moved that 35,165 men 
(being an increase of 1000 men) be voted 
for the year ending the 3lst of March, 
1841, including 9000 marines and 2000 
boys. Agreed to, after a long debate, 
without a division. 

Feb. 24. The House went into a com- 
mittee on the Irish Municipan Corvo- 
RATIONS BILL. After several amend- 
ments had been rejected on clause 32, 
which fixes the qualification of municipal 
burgesses for the larger towns at 10/. and 
for the smaller at 8/7. with a provision for 
adopting, after three years, the English 
qualification — Mr. Shaw moved an 
amendment for making 10/. the uniform 
qualification in the small as well as in the 
large towns, and for omitting the prospec- 
tive transition to the English qualifica- 
tion.—Lord A/orpeth opposed the amend- 
ment, and said that ample concessions 
had already been made by government. 
Mr. O'Connell repeated that the higher 
franchise ought not to be required of the 
poorer country. He objected to any 
amount of rating except that of the En- 
glish Municipal Bill; and assured Mini- 
sters that any other qualification would be 
far from popular in Ireland, The House 


divided, rejecting Mr. Shaw’s amend- 
ment, by 130 to 85. 

On the 28th Feb. in committee on the 
same Bill, Mr. Serjeant Jackson moved 
an additional clause for giving to the free- 
men entitled to vote in parliamentary 
elections the privilege of voting in muni- 
cipal elections also. He said that he pos- 
sessed returns of the number of houses 
occupied respectively by Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, and he was satisfied from 
those documents that all the eleven large 
towns in schedule A, except Belfast, 
would pass from the hands of Protestants 
into those of Roman Catholics.—Lord 
Morpeth said that this proposal was utterly 
inconsistent with tbe principle of the pre- 
sent Bill, and with the whole frame of the 
English Corporation Act.—Mr. 0’ Con- 
neli said the very value of the Bill con- 
sisted in its exclusion of these freemen, 
and in the substitution of the resident 
property of the town.—Mr. Serjeant 
Jackson stated that the Roman Catholics 
who were likely to get the towns into their 
hands were not the owners of the pro- 
perty, but only the occupiers of the small 
houses. ‘The House divided—F or the 
clause, 44; against it, 97. 

Feb. 27. Mr. Liddell brought forward 
a motion respecting the pension granted 
to SinJoun Newport. The hon. gent. 
said the office of Comptroller of the Ex- 
chequer was one which should be inde- 
pendent of the Crown; but where would 
be its independence if the Crown were 
thus to hold out pensions to its occupiers ? 
His resolutions were mild, but they would 
aflirm two great principles—that of the 
independence of the Comptroller, and that 
of adherence to the legitimate objects of 
the pension list.—Lord Morpeth defended 
the grant on the ground of Sir J. New- 
port’s public services in Ireland, and from 
the fact of his not being in affluent cir- 
cumstances at the time of retiring from 
office, and as an amendment moved reso- 
lutions to that effect.—Sir James Graham 
thought the Ministers very culpable. 
Finding in May last that Mr. Rice could 
not succeed as Speaker, they kept this 
Comptrollership vacant till the 16th of 
October, when Parliament had risen, and 
then they put in Mr. Rice, having for all 
those intermediate months left a deputy 
to fill the office, The House divided, 
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and the numbers were, for the motion 
240; against it 212: majority against 
ministers 28. 

March 3. On the motion of Lord 
Mahon, Mr. Freeman, the medical at- 
tendant of Mr, Suerir Evans, was ex- 
amined at the bar, and stated that the 
Sheriff was suffering severely from a liver 
complaint, which further confinement 
might render dangerous. The evidence 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Baines moved the following reso- 
lution :—‘“ That it is expedient to pro- 
vide for the abolition of the Firsr Frurrs 
AnbD Trentus of the clergy, as at present 
in force in England and Wales, after the 
next avoidance, and in lieu thereof that 
one-tenth be contributed by all arch- 
bishops, bishops, and others of the clergy 
whose incomes should be above 500/. to 
be applied to augment the stipends of the 
poor clergy, the building of churches and 
other purposes.” The resolution was 
carried by 38 against 17;—majority 21, 
and leave given to bring in a bill founded 
upon it. 

March 4. Lord Mahon resumed the 
conversation of the preceding evening re- 
specting the alleged ill bealth of Mr. 
Sheriff Evans, and moved that Dr. Cham- 
bers be called in and examined on the 
subject.—Lord John Russell was opposed 
to the motion.—After some further con- 
versation the Doctor was called in, but as 
his evidence did not go further than to 
prove that the Sheriffs health would be 
much deteriorated by further confinement, 
the House rejected a motion for his dis- 
charge by a majority of 125 to $4. 

March 5. Mr. Ewart moved aresolu- 
tion for the discontinuance of the Puntsi- 
MENT oF DeaTH in all eases. The hon. 
member argued that executions had a de- 
moralising effect, and showed by statisti- 
cal references, that crime had diminished 
in proportion to the diminution of capital 
punishments.— Lord John Russell opposed 
the motion, on the ground that the benefit 
which had attended the abotition of capi- 
tal punishments for smaller crimes was 
no earnest of similar success with respect 
to an offence like murder. The motion 
was rejected by a majority of 161 to 90. 

Lord John Russell moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill declaring the Jaw on the 
subject.of the PatviLecEs ov tik Louse, 
The object of the Bill was to provide that 
in any action for a publication by order of 
either House, proceedings should be 
stayed on production of a certificate from 
the Speaker that the publication had taken 
place under such order; and the Bill 
would include a proviso, that none of the 
privileges of the House of Cominons 
should be thereby affected. The debate 
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on the question was adjourned till the 
next day, when the House divided :—For 
the motion 204 ; against it 54, 

Sir James Graham moved that Mr. 
Suerirv Evans be discharged upon bail. 
—Mr. P. Howard seconded the motion, 
and Lord Howick opposed it.—Lord J. 
Russell said, there was no use in taking 
bail; it would be better to let the Sheriff 
go at large for the present, requiring him 
to appear again in three or four weeks.— 
Sir Robert Peel acquiesced in Lord John's 
proposal.— Mr. Hawes and Lord Howick 
were both exceedingly displeased.—Sir J. 
Graham then withdrew his original mo- 
tion, and substituting Lord John Russell’s 
proposal for his own, moved that the 
Sheriff should be discharged on his under- 
taking to appear, if required, on the 6th 
of April. The House divided; for the 
motion 129; against it 47 ; majority 82.— 
Mr. 7. Duncombe then moved an amend- 
ment, that the words directing the attend- 
ance of the Sheriff on the 6th of April 
next be omitted.—After a desultory con- 
versation, Sir Robert Peel said he had 
voted against the absolute discharge of the 
Sheriff, and he was prepared to repeat 
that course. The House divided; for 
the motion (previously agreed to) 118; 
against it, and in favour of Mr. Dun- 
combe’s amendment, 31; majority 87. Mr. 
Evans was immediately discharged. 

March 9. Lord Morpeth moved the 
third reading of the Iris Municipa. 
Corvorations Bit. Sir Geo. Sinclair 
moved as an amendment that it be read 
a third time that day six months, The 
House divided : for the third reading 182 ;: 
against it 34: majority 148. 

The House went into Committee of 
Suprty, when Mr. Macaulay moved that 
the number of 93,471 men, exclusive of 
men employed in the East Indies and of 
non-commissioned officers, be maintained 
for the service in the United Kingdom 
and the colonies.—Mr. Hume moved as 
an amendment to reduce the number of 
men now proposed to the number voted 
for the service of the years 1837-8, viz. to 
$1,319 men. Ona division, there ap- 
peared for the vote 100, for Mr. Hume's 
amendment 8, 

March 10. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved for a Committee upon the 
effects produced on the circulation by the 
various Banks Issutnc Nores payable 
on demand. ‘The subject, he said, was 
one of which the consideration could not 
have been deferred much longer; for in 
Is44 the charter of the Bank of England 
would expire. The general conduct of 
that bank, as well as of ali others issuing 
notes payable on demand, would come 
Within the scope of his proposal, not with 
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a view to vindictive, but only to remedial 
legislation. It would be an important 
question for the Committee, whether the 
present privileges of the Bank of Eng- 
land ought to be sustained, or a system of 
free banking substituted; and whether its 
present powers were such as they ought 
to be. With respect to the Bank of Ire. 
land, he should wish to render its charter 
coterminous with that of the Bank of 
England. The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Leader then submitted a motion 
for an address to her Majesty, praying for 
a free pardon to the Convicrs Frost, 
JONES, AND WILLIAMS. It was seconded 
by Mr. Hume, opposed by Mr. Fox Maule, 
and after a short debate negatived by 68 
votes to 5. 

March 17. Mr. Wakley moved for the 
appointment of a select committee to in- 
quire into the measures adopted for car- 
rying into effect in the county of Middle- 
sex the provisions of the Act 1 Vic. c. 68, 
and also into any proceedings of the jus- 
tices of the peace in relation to the office 
of Coroner.—Colonel T. Wood suggest- 
ed that the inquiry should be general, and 
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not limited to Middlesex.— Mr. Wakley 
having consented, Sir 7’. Fremantle was 
more strongly disposed to resist the mo- 
tion when extended to every county in the 
kingdom. After some discussion the 
motion was carried by a majority of 31 to 
17. 

March 19. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer nominated the Banking Com- 
mittee, and proposed that it should con- 
sist of the following Members :—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Robert 
Peel, Mr. Hume, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Goulburn, Mr. Mark Phillips, Mr. 
O'Connell, Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Gisborne, Sir John Rae Reid, 
Mr. Oswald, Mr. Charles Wood, Mr. 
Rickford, Mr. John Parker, Mr. Patti- 
sou, Mr. Herries, Mr. Ellice, Mr. Ser- 
geant Jackson, Mr. Hector, Mr. Grote, 
Sir Thomas Fremantle, Mr. John Abel 
Smith, Mr. Strutt, Mr. Matthias Att- 
wood, Mr. Morrison; and moved that 
the committee ‘be secret, which was op- 
posed by Mr. Hume and other members, 
but carried by 33 to 23, 
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FRANCE. 

Louis Philippe, after considerable de- 
lay, has formed a Ministry in the room of 
that which, under Marshal Soult, sent in 
its resignation upon the rejection of the 
Bill for the dotation of the Duc de Ne- 
mours. M. Thiers is at the head of this, 
the eighteenth Cabinet that has held office 
since the Revolution of July; and the 
appointments have been received with 
more popular favour than usual. It was 
found impossible to bring about a coali- 
tion with M. Dupin or Count Molé, but 
it seems now by no means improbable 
that the latter may find means to supplant 
his rival as President of the Council, and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. With the 
exception of Admiral Roussin, the late 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who has 
now become Minister of Marine, the sub- 
ordinate offices are filled by men of no 
great political reputation. M. de Remu- 
sat, Home-oftice; M. Vivien, Justice ; 
M. Cousin, Public Instruction; M. Jau- 
bert, Minister of Public Works; Pelet 
(de la Lozere,) Minister of Finance ; 
General Cubieres, War; M. Gouin, 
Commerce. 

CHINA, 

The last accounts from Canton are 

dated Dec, 8th. The Emperor had ad- 
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dressed to Governor Lin a decree pro- 
hibiting the importation of all British 
goods, and the trade with China was con- 
sequently at an end. The Americans 
continued to pursue their trade unmo- 
lested, and their ships were arriving and 
departing asusual. Intelligence has been 
received that the Governor-General of 
India has advertised for 40,000 tons ot 
shipping, for the transport of troops to 
China, 14,000 of which were to be sup- 
plied by Calcutta, and the rest by Madras 
and Bombay. The expedition was to 
rendezvous at and sail from Calcutta; the 
whole expedition was to consist of 16,000 
men, Sir J.J. Bremer Gordon, who by 
the death of Adm. Maitland became 
senior nayal officer of the Indian squad- 
ron, appeared on the l7th Nov. off Ma- 
dras, where he had just arrived from New 
South Wales, and took the command of 
the squadron, which is to consist of the 
Volage, 28, the Hyacinth, 18, the Larne, 
18, and the Algerine, 10. In addition to 
these, the following ships have received 
orders for the same service ; the Blenheim, 
74 guns, sailed direct for China from 
Portsmouth, 17th Feb.; Melville, 74 
guns, from the Cape; Wellesley, 74 
guns, from the Indian station; Blonde, 
16, from Plymouth, 26th Feb.; Druid, 
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48, from the Cape via Sydney, 5th Nov.; 
Pylades, 18, from Plymouth, on 23rd 
Feb.; Nimrod, 20, from Plymouth, on 
24th Feb. (with duplicate instructions for 
Adm. Elliott); Modeste, 18, from the 
Cape, 5th Nov. ; Wanderer, 18, sailed for 
the Cape 12th Feb. from Plymouth, with 
orders to Admiral Elliott to proceed with 
all his corvettes and take the command in 
China. Besides these ships another 74 
has been despatched. Lord John Russell 
has stated in the House of Commons that 
the object of the preparations is, in the 
first place, to obtain reparation for the in- 
sults and injuries offered to her Majesty’s 
Superintendent and her Majesty's sub- 
jects by the Chinese Government; in the 
second place, to obtain for the merchants 
trading with China an indemnification for 
the loss of their property incurred by 
threats of violence offered by persons 
under the direction of the Chinese (o- 
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vernment ; and, in the last place, to ob- 
tain a certain security that persons and 
property, in future trading with China, 
shall be protected from insult or injury, 
and that their trade and commerce be 
maintained on a proper footing. 


CHIVA, 


On Jan. 10 there was a third conflict 
between the Russian and Chivian cavalry, 
commanded by the Khan in person. The 
Cossacks of Siberiaand the Kirghis fought 
with a valour worthy of the middle ages. 
The Khan’s horsemen were completely 
routed and pursued to the city of Chiva, 
Had it been possible for the Russian in- 
fantry and artillery to keep up with the 
cavalry, the town would have been in 
possession of the troops. General Pe- 
rowski was to sit down before the capital 
by Jan. 25 at latest, and it was presumed 
it would surrender at discretion, 
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Feb. 18. The Independent Chapel, in 
Great George-street, Liverpool, where 
Dr. Raffles usually preaches, and which 
was the largest and most commodious 
building belonging to dissenters in the 
town, was totally consumed in an hour. 
There was a large school-room under the 
chapel, in which the children had begun 
to assemble for their daily instruction, 
but they were all got out and sent home 
in safety. The fire is supposed to have 
arisen from the overheating of the flues. 
The building was insured for 40007. 

Feb. 29. <A tire at Pewterers’ Hall, 
Lime-street. Some time back the Com- 
pany let the Hall to Messrs. Townsend’s 
and Co. wholesale hat-manufacturers, who 
converted it into a warehouse, with a 
workshop at the top of the building. The 
upper floors and the roof were wholly con- 
sumed. The offices attached to the 
building have not escaped injury; both 
the eastern, north, and south wings of the 
establishment have sustained considerable 
damage. The east wing is still in the 
occupation of the Worshipful Company 
of Pewterers ; their books, &c. are saved. 
The Hall was built in the year 1678, and 
was insured in the Hand-in-Hand fire- 


oftice, to the amount of 1,500/. and Messrs. 

‘Townsend’s property tothe extent of 5,0002. 

At a Court held before the Under- 

Sheriff of Warwickshire, to assess damages 

against the hundred of Hemlingford, for 

injuries done during during the riots at 
11 


Birmingham, in suly, 1839, Messrs. 
Bourne, grocers, recovered 8,726. 2s. 
5d.; Mr. Belcher, bookseller, 1,280/. 16s. 
2d.; Mr. Hornton, silversmith, 800J. 
Mr. Legget, bed manufacturer, 8927.08. 5d. 
Messrs. Belcher and others, for damage 
done to the house, 483/. 8s. 7d. ; Messrs. 
Harwood and others, 805/. 12s. 5d. ; Mr. 
Banks, chemist, 642/. 8s. 3d.; which, 
with various other sums, make the total 
damages awarded amount to 14,6401. 7s. 4d. 

new and extensive Cavern has 
been foundin St. Vincent’s Rocks, Clif- 
ton, as the workmen were engaged in ex- 
cavating the road-way for the Suspension 
Bridge. On the 8th Jan. Dr. Fairbro- 
ther descended into the cavern by the 
aid of ropes, for the purpose of exploring 
it. From the mouth of the cavern to the 
bottom is nearly 50 feet ; but, as the road 
is about 10 feet from the surface of the 
down, the whole extent is about 60 feet. 
For about 20 or 30 feet it descends in a 
zig-zag direction, and for the remainder 
of the way itis nearly perpendicular. At 
intervals there are shelves and chambers 
varying in extent. The atmosphere was 
found to be very good, as the candles burnt 
freely; but on approaching the bottom, 
the heat was felt to be very great. ‘The 
temperature was found to be 61 of Fah- 
renheit, whilst above ground it was at zero. 
The cavern is quite airy throughout, and 
at the bottom there are a number of large 
stones, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &e. 


GAZETTE PRoMoOTIONS. 


Aug. 15, 1838. Knighted, Capt. James Edw. 
Alexander, Lieut.-Col. in the Portuguese Ser- 
Vice, and Knight of the Lion and Sun. 

Feb..¥9. Knighted, the Hon. Edward But- 
ler, Lieut. of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms. 

Feb. 22. John Mitchell Kemble, esq. to be 
Examiner of alt Plays, Tragedies, Comedies, 
Operas, Farces, Interludes, or any other En- 
tertainment Of the Stage, of what denomina- 
tion soever, in the room of (his father) Charles 
Kemble, esq. resigned.—Royal North Glouces- 
ter Militia, T; H. Kingscote, esq. to be Colonel 
Commandant.-—Bedfordshire Militia, R. T. 
Gilpin, esq. to be Major. 

‘eb. 24.. Thomas Noel Harris, esq. to be 
one of the Grooms of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Chamber in Ordinary, vice 5S. H. Paget, esy. 


resigned. 
Feb. 25. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
has been pleased to appoint Lord Robert Gros- 


venor to be his Groom of the Stole; Mr. Geo. 
Edward Anson, Treasurer ; Lord George Len- 
nox and Viscount Borringdon, Gentlemen of 
the Bedchamber ; Lieut.-Col. Bouverie, Royal 
Horse Guards Blue, and Lieut.-Col. Wylde, R. 
Art. to be Equerries: and Gen. Sir George 
Anson, G.C.B. and Lieut. ‘Francis Seymour, 
19th Reg. to be Grooms of his Bedchamber. 

Feb. 28. 27th Foot, Major D. M‘Pherson to 
be Lieut.-Col.—Capt. S. E. Goodman to be 
Major.—44th Foot, brevet Major J. Crawford, 
from 6th Foot, to be Major.—62nd Foot, brevet 
Major J. Kitson, from 44th Foot, to be Major. 

March 2. William Bewley Meeke, of the 
Brooms, in Stone, co. Staff. esy. a magistrate 
and deputy-lieut. for that county, and a Cap- 
tain in the Royal Cumberland Militia, to take 
the name of Taylor only, in respect to the me- 
mory of Francis Taylor, of York, gent. 

March 3. Matthew Ayrton, of Holdsworth 
house, Halifax, gent. to take the name of Wads- 
worth instead of Ayrton, in compliance with 
the will of Elizabeth Wadsworth, spinster. 

March 5. Her Majesty has been pleased to 
declare and ordain, that Field Marshal His 
Royal Highness Francis Albert Augustus Chas. 
Emanuel Duke of Saxony, Prince of Saxe Co- 
burg and Gotha, K.G. Her Majesty’s Consort, 
shall henceforth, upon all occasions and in all 
meetings, except where otherwise provided by 
Act of Renee, have, hold, and enjoy place, 
pre-eminence, and precedence next to Her Ma- 
jesty.—The Hon. Edw. Lloyd Mostyn sworn 

rd Lieutenant of the County of Merioneth, 
and Middleton Biddulph, esq. Lord Lieutenant 
of the County of Denbigh. 

March 6. His Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert invested with the ensigns of a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath.—Knighted, Thomas 
Marrable, esq. Secretary to the Board of Green 
Cloth.—6th Foot, Capt. J. Michel, from 3d 
Foot, to be Major.—Unattached, brevet Major 
V. Y. Donaldson, from 57th Foot, to be Major. 
—Brevet, Capt. W. Sterne, 57th Foot, to be 
Major.—staff, brevet Col. H. G. Smith, to be 
Adjutant-Gen. to the Queen’s troops, serving 
in the East Indies, vice Col. Torrens; brevet 
Lieut.-Col. A. J. Cloete, to be Deputy Quarter- 
master-gen. to the troops serving at the Cape 
of Good Hope, vice Col. Smith.—Hertfordshire 
Militia, Major C. H. Strode to be Lieut.-Col. 

March 9. Alexander Lonny | Spearman, esq. 
' jate Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, cre- 
ated a Baronet of the United Kingdom.—Sste- 
wart Henry Paget, esq. to be Police Magistrate 
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at Gibraltar.—Anthony Browne Johnston Clog- 
stoun, esq. to be Marshal of Trinidad. 

March 10. James Henry Hollis Bradford of 
Angerton, in Hartburn, Northumberland, esq. 
eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford, 
G.C.H. by Mary-Ann, dau. of James Atkinson, 
of Newcastle, esq. in compliance with the will 
of Ralph Atkinson, esq. to take the name of 
Atkinson in lieu of Bradford, and bear the 
arms of Atkinson. 

March 11. John Owen, esq. Col. R. M. De- 
puty Adjutant-gen. of the Royal Marine Forces, 
Cc. B. and K. i. to accept the cross, of the 
second class, of St. Ferdinand. 

March 13. Andries Stockenstrom, of Maas 
Strom, Cape of Good Hope, esq. Captain in the 
army, created a Baronet of the United King- 
dom.—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to direct, that the lth Regt. of Light Dragoons 
shall be armed, clothed, and equipped as Hus- 
sars, and be styled the 11th (or Prince Albert’s 
Own) Hussars.—18th Foot, Maj. H. W. Adams, 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. N. R. Tomlinson to 
be Major. 

March 17. The Hon. Ralph Abercromby 
(now Minister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic 
Confederation) to be Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sar- 
dinia: the Hon.Wm. Thos. Horner Fox Strang- 
ways to be Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Germanic 
Confederation. 

March 18. James-Henry-Robert Duke of 
Roxburghe and Archibald-John Earl of Rose- 
berry invested with the Order of the Thistle. 
—Knighted, Major Richard Henry Bonnycastle, 
of the Royal Engineers. 

March 20. Knighted by patent, Robert Bou- 
cher Clarke, esq. Solicitor-gen. in Barbadoes. 
—Tth Foot, Major Sir W. P. Gallwey, Bart. to 
be Major, vice Major John Stuart, who ex- 
changes to the 88th Foot.—Brevet, a T.L. 
Goldie, 66th Foot, to be Lieutenant-Colonel. 

March 21. Lieut. John Thompson, R. N. to 
be Lieutenant of the Port of Gibraltar. 

March23. Lieut. James Lynn, R. Eng. to ac- 
cept thecross of a supernumerary Knt. of Chas. 
ILI. the cross of a first class of San Fernando, 
and that of a Commander of the order of Isa- 
bella the Catholic, conferred by the Queen 
Regent of Spain, for his services as British 
Commissioner at the head quarters of the 
Spanish Army. 


Nava. Promotions. 

Hon. G. Elliot, C.B. to be Commander-in-chief 
in the East Indies.—Lieut. Young Appleby, 
to be a retired Commander. 

Appointments.—Capt. M. F. F. Berkeley, to the 
‘rhunderer; Capt. W. Burnet, to the Magi- 
cienne ; Commander W. H. Quin, to Persian; 
Commander Parkin, to Cambridge; Com- 
mander W. Dawson, to the Victor. 





Members returned to sit in Parliament. 


Helston.—John Basset, esq. 

Inverness burghs.—James Morrison, esq. 
Lewes.—Lord Viscount Cantilupe. 
Morpeth.—Lord Leveson. 
Perthshire-—Henry Home Drummond, esq. 
Woodstock.—Frederic Thesiger, esq. 





EccrestasticaL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Halburd, to be Prebendary of Killa- 
nully. 
3 
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Rey. C. M. Arnold, Lower Darwen P. C. Lanc. 

Rey. E. Biron, Lympne V. Kent. i 

Rey. F. B. Briggs, St. Stephen’s by Saltash V. 
Cornwall. 

Rev. H. Cooper, Willersey R. Glouc. 

Rey. J. Cottle, St. Mary Magdalen V. Taunton, 
Somerset. p 

Rev. H. Dickenson, Blymhill R. Staff. 

Rev. H. S. Dickinson, Chattisham V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. Freeland, Ovington and Silbury RR. 
Essex. 

Rev. J. Gibson, South Weston R. Oxon. 

Rey. J. G. Girdlestone, Kelling cum Salthouse 
R. Norfolk. : 

Rev. J. R. Hamilton, Tara and Dunsany V. 
co. Meath. 

Rev. H. Headly, Brinsop V. Heref. 

Rey. W. L. Jarrett, Camerton R. Som. _ 

Rey. J.C. Jenkins, Ashby St. Leger’s V. N’pton. 

Rey. R. G. Jeston, Avon Dassett R. Warw. 

Rey. G. Martin, St. Pancras R. Exeter. 

Rey. J. A. Partridge, Baconsthorpe R. Norf. 

Rev. Sir G. S. Robinson, Bart. Cranford St. 
John R. Northamptonshire. 

Rey. R. Scott, Duloe V. Cornwall. 

Rev. G. S. Simpson, Bobbing V. Kent 

Rev. H. W. Simpson, Bexhill V. Sussex. 

Rev. A. Smith, Ruckinge R. Kent. 

Rey. H. Stevens, Wateringbury V. Kent. 

Rev. C. H. Swann, Stoke Dry R. Rutland. 

Rey. T. Thexton, Darton V. York. 

Rev. — Tripp, a Overblow R. York. 

Rev. M. Tucker, St. Martin’s R. Exeter, Devon. 

Rev. W. G. L. Wasey, Morvill and Quatford 
P. C. Salop. : 

Rey. J. Webster, Hinlip R. Worc. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. C. M. Mount, to the Bishop of Bath and 
11 


ells. 

Rev.G. W. Tyrrell, to the Marquess of Donegal. 

Rev. T. Woodward, to Lord Oranmore and 
Browne. 


Civiz. PReFERMENTS. 

David Dundas, esq. to be Queen’s Counsel. 

Rev. S. Reay, to be Laudian Professor of Ara- 
bic, Oxford. ae 

E. W. Relton, to be Vice-Principal of the Col- 
legiate School, Sheffield. 

Rey. J. H. Gooch, to be Head Master of Heath 
School, Yorksh. 

Rey. H. Stoker, to be Second Master of Dur- 
ham Grammar School. 

G. Jones, esq. R.A. to be Keeper of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, vice Hilton dec.—Mr. W. L. 
Kennedy, to be Travelling Student. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 5. At Naples, the Hon. Mrs. E, T. 
Wodehouse, a son.—11. At Kingscote-park, 
Glouc. the wife of the Rev. A. G. Cornwall, 
Rector of Newington Bagpath, a son.—12. 
At Salsberg, on the Lake of Constance, the wife 
of Rob. Studholm Hodgson, esq. a dau.—-In 
King-st. Soho, the wife of H. W. Diamond, esq. 
a dau.—1l4. At Charlton Marshall, the wife of 
Geo. Sloane Stanley, esq. a son.——16. At Flo- 
rence, the Hon. Mrs. B. N. Garnier, a dau.—. 
At Edinburgh, Lady H. B. Hamilton, a dau.—— 
17. At Bath, the wife of the late Charles Pen- 
ruddocke, esq. Barrister-at-law, a posthumous 
daughter.—24. At Dane-court, Kent, the wife 
of E. Rice, esq. M.P. a son.——29. At Titsey- 
place, the wife of W. L. Gower, esq. a dau.—— 
At Clopton-house, Stratford-on-Avon, the wife 
of C. T. Ward, esq. a son and heir.—— 

Lately. At Ardbraccan, Ireland, the wife of 
the Hon. Archdeacon Pakenham, a son.—In 
Dublin, Lady Grace Vandeleur, a son.—At 
Naples, the Viscountess Duncan, a dau.—aAt 
Acton, the wife of Sir A. D. Croft, Bart. a dau. 
—At Adlestrop-house, Glouc. Lady Eleanor 
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Cathcart, a son.—At Florence, Lady Rendle- 
sham, a son and heir.——-At Wimbledon, the 
wife of Major Oliphant, a son.——At Glevering- 
hall, the Hon. Mrs. Vanneck, a dau.——The 
wife of W. Leveson Gower, esq. a dau.— At 
Edinburgh, the Countess of Airlie, a son.—— 
a the wife of Sir James Boswell, 
a dau. 

March \. In Upper Grosvenor-st. Lady Jol- 
liffe, a dau.——2. At Preshaw-house, the wife 
of Walter Jervis Long, esq. a son and heir.—— 
The wife of John Vaughan, esq. of Knowlton- 
court, Kent, a son.——2. In Eaton-place, Lady 
Marcus Hill, a son and heir.—4. At Bath, 
the wife of George C. Holford, esq. of New-park, 
Wilts, a dau.— The wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
P. A. Irby, Rector of Cottesbrooke, a son.—— 
6. At Over Ross, the wife of Sir E. Head, Bart. 
a son.—7. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady Louisa 
Fortescue, a dau. At Manydown-park, 
Hants, the wife of Sir R. Rycroft, Bart. a son. 
—- 9. At the Earl of Euston’s, in Grosvenor- 
place, Lady Mary Phipps, a son.—10, In Stan- 
hope-st. the Hon. Mrs. H. 8. Law, a dau. 
At the Rectory, Malden, the wife of the Rev. 
G. Trevelyan, a son. ——11. At Bloxworth- 
house, Dorset, the wife of Major W. Bragge, a 
son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 19. At Mahaheshwa, Major-Gen. Sir 
John F. Fitzgerald, K.C.B., Commander of the 
Eorces, Bombay Presidency, to Jean, eldest 
dau. of the Hon. D. Ogilvy, of Clove, brother 
to the Earl of Airlie. 

Jan. 14. At Agra, Edward Thornton, esq. 
second son of John Thornton, esq. of Clapham, 
to Louisa Chicheliana, dau. of the late R.C. 
Plowden, esq.—17. At Hammersmith, the Rey. 
H. J. Whitfield, of Humbe, Heref. second son 
of the late Dr. Clarke Whitfield, to Sarah, dau. 
of W.L.T. Robins, esq.—18. At Madras, M. 
Price, esq. 34th Light Inf. eldest son of M.G. 
Price, esq. of Brighton, to Elizabeth Donald- 
son, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Traveller.—20. 
At Allhallows, Lombard-st. T. J.T. Pares, esq. 
of Harborough-hall, Leic. to Harriette, only 
dau. of Thomas Bermingham, esq. of Galway. 
—22. At Clifton, Capt. Wm. Henry Rogers, 
58th reg. to Harriette, widow of the Rev. G. 
E. Ranken, youngest dau. of the late Capt. S.G. 
Church, R.N.—23. At Weedon, the Rey. E. 
Horton, Fellow of Wore. Coll. Oxford, and 
Vicar of Denchworth, Berks, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of William Smith, esq. 

Feb. 3. The Hon. and Right Rev. Hugh 
Percy, D.D. Lord Bishop of Carlisle, to the 
Hon. Miss Hope Johnstone, Maid of Honour 
to the Queen Dowager. 

4. At Southampton, John King, esq. of 
Exton, to Caroline-Sophia-Elizabeth, widow of 
Henry Minchin Clay, esq. At Cheltenham, 
F. E. Curry, esq. of Lismore, co. Waterford, to 
Anna-Matilda, youngest dau. of the late Rey. 
A. C. Hamilton, of Moyne, Queen’s co. 

8. At Salisbury, Robert, second son of the 
late Geo. Eyre, esq. of Warrens, to Harriett, 
youngest dau. of the late Henry Eyre, esq. of 
Botley Grange. 

19. AtClifton, by his father the Rev. James 
Vaughan, Rector of Wraxall, Som. the Rey. 
E. P. Vaughan, M.A. to Harriet, dau. of the 
Rev. John Hensman, Minister of Trinity 
church, Clifton. At Preston, Lanc. the Rev. 
N, J. Merriman, M.A. to Julia, youngest dau. 
of the late J. Potter, esq. of Darwen. At 
Bromley, Kent, George Holland, esq. of Buck- 
land Linc. to Catharine, eldest dau. of the 











late Rev. Henry Marsh, of Manuden, Essex. 
——At Edinburgh, Joseph Wiiliams, esq. M.D. 
of Tavistock-sq. London, to Manderston, third 
dau. of the late Archibald Douglas, esq. Ad- 
vocate, 
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20. At Warwick, John Giles Toogood, esq. 
of Bridgewater, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Hiron, esq. At Walcot, Bath, Lang- 
ton Browell, esq. of Kentish Town, to Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of Capt. Leigh Lye, of Bath. 
——At Stonehouse, Lieut. Watson, R.M. to 
Mary-Jane, dau. of Major Kinsman, R.M.—— 
At Tingewick, Bucks, Henry Smith, esq. of 
Buckingham, to Eliza Lydia, dau. of the Rev. 
John Risley, Rector of ‘Thornton. 

22. At Harrold, Beds. C. G. R. Collins, esq. 
of Sidmouth, late of 16th Drag. to Annette, 
third dau. of J. H. Lethbridge, esq. and grand- 
dau. of Sir 'T. B. Lethbridge, Bart.——At Clif- 
ton, G. W. Locke, esy. youngest son of Peter 
Locke, esq. to Ann-Colina Livington, dau. of 
the late Patrick M‘Dougall, esq. of M‘Dougall, 
and relict of the late Peter Campbell, esq. of 
Ballencolan. 

25. At St. Pancras, the Rev. M. B. Hale, 
Perpetual Curate of Stroud, Glouc. to Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the late Geo. Clode, esq.— 
At Ramsgate, William Burley, of York-pl. Port- 
man-sq. to Fanny-Harrison, eldest dau. of 
Enos Smith, late of Richmond, Surrey, esy. 

26. At Salisbury, Robert Thring, esq. of 
Romsey, to Rachael Ann, eldest dau. of the 
late John Hattatt, esq. of Nether Wallop. 
At Liverpool, C. Campbell, esq. banker, Glas- 
gow, to Agnes, dau. of J. Thomson, esq. 
of Northfield, Dumfriesshire. At St. 
Martin’s le Grand, York, Robert Mowbray 
Darnell, esq. of Darlington, late of 11th Dra- 
| oom to Ellen-Hoare, eldest dau. of W. H. 
; sser, esq. F.S.A. of Pentonville, and Gray’s 
nn. 

27. At Marylebone, J. H. Jacob, esq. of 
Salisbury, to Henrietta-Sophia, fourth dau. of 
the late John Denison, esq. of Ossington. 
At St. George’s, Han.-sq. John Willis Fleming, 
esq. and eldest son of John Fleming, esq. of 
Stoneham-park, to Lady Katherine-Elizabeth 
Cochrane, only dau. of the Earl of Dundonald. 
—-At St. Pancras, the Rev. Dr. Moore, Vicar 
of St. Pancras, to Miss White, of Camden-st. 
Camden-town. ——At Great Chesterton, Ox- 
fordsh. W. Phillips, esq. to Mary, dau. of J. 
Holland, esq. of Bruton-st.——At St. George’s, 
Han.-sq. Henry Tayler, esq. of Rickmersworth, 
to Priscilla, relict of R. Newsam, esq. fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. T. B. Hodgson, of Isham. 
——At Searby, Linc. Samuel H. Egginton, esy. 
of North Ferriby, eldest son of the late G. Eg- 
ginton, esq. of Hull, to Charlotte, youngest 
dau. of the late R. Roadley, esq. ——At St. 
John’s, Westminster, Dr. James L. Clarke, 
R.N. to Jane Lydia, second dau. of the late 
John Couch, esq.—At Leamington, the Rey. 
Hugh Bold, Rector of Llanvihangel Talley Lyn, 
Brecon, to ‘Theodosia-Frances, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Hutchinson, K.C.H.——At 
Elphin, the Rev Jno. Papillon, Rector of Knowl- 
ton and Bonnington, Kent, to Frances-Anne 
Prudentia Leslie, eldest dau. of the Lord Bishop 
of Elphin.— aAt Bisham, Berks,G. J. Harries, 
esq. of Priskilly, Pemb. to Susan-Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Henry Skrine, esq. of Stubbings, 
near Maidenhead. See 

28. At Plymouth, Henry Sabine Browne, 
esq. Capt. 85th Light Inf. to Isabel-Harriet 
Ann, fourth dau. of Capt. Sir J.G. Bremer,C.B. 

29. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. David Colvin, 
esq. to Mary Stewart, eldest dau. of W. B. 
Bayley, esq. : 

Lately. The Rev. Robert Chichester, of Kil- 
more, to Frances, dau. of the late Gen. Hart, 
of Kilderry, Donegal.—At Dublin, John Bar- 
ton, esq. son of the Archdeacon of Ferns, to 
Marianne, dau. of the late M. Nicholson, esq. 
M.D.; and at the same time, Richard Symes, 
esq. of Bridgwater, to Margaret, dau. of the 
same gentleman, and grand-nicce of the late 
Vice-Adm. Lord Shuldham. ‘ 

March 3, At Preston, near Brighton, the 














Rey. Walter Kelly, Vicar of Preston and Hove, 
Sussex, to Mary, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Buckner, C.B.— At Trowbridge, the Rey. 
J. P. Clark, eldest son of J. Norris Clark, esq. 
to Emma, youngest dau. of Geo. Hannam, esq. 
of Bromston House, Hants.——At Whitchurch, 
Edward Knight, esq. of Chawton-house, eldest 
son of Edw. Knight, esq. of Godmersham-park, 
to Adela, eldest dau. of John Portal, esq. of 
Freefolk Priors. At Salisbury, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Dendy, son of Arthur Dendy, esq. of 
Dorking, to Anna, second dau. of the late Rev. 
W. S. Wapshare. At Rickmansworth, the 
Rey. Charles Webber, Canon of Chichester, to 
Caroline, dau. of the late Robert Webber, esq. 
of Brockley-hill, Middlesex. —At ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, Francis Dick, esq. RK. Art. second son 
of Rear-Adm. Dick, of Southampton, to Laura- 
Charlotte, second dau. of the late W. B. Good- 
rich, esq. of Lenborough, Bucks, and the 
Rookery, Dedham, Essex.——At Hampstead, 
J.C. Powell, esq. eldest son of James Powell, 
esy. of Clapton, to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late C. Lloyd, esq. of Olton Green, Warw. 

5. At St. Marylebone, Adderley Howard, 
esq. of Long Sutton, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. 
of P. S. Curtois, esq. of Witham House, Linc. 
At Stoke, near Coventry, William, eldest 
son of Charles Wright, esq. of Wirksworth, to 
Anne, only dau. of the late L. Bankes, esg.— 
At Clifton, Thomas Newman, esq. of Nelmes, 
Essex, to Anna-Maria, dau. of the late Rev. C. 
H. Parry, Vicar of Speen.——At Camberwell, 
J. B. Schroder, esq. of Tavistock-sq. to Maria- 
“oq only dau. of the late Rev. J. Werninck, 
).D. 

7. At Long Ashton, Henry Dayman, of 
Millbrook, Hants, esq. to Elizabeth-Adams- 
Heaven, eldest dau. of J. W. Chadwick, esq. 

10. At Leyton, Isaac Braithwaite, jun. esq. 
of Old Broad-st. to Louisa, third dau. of John 
Masterman, esq. of Leyton, Essex.——aAt Bes- 
ford, T. B. Lloyd Baker, esq. only son of T. J. 
Lloyd Baker, esq. of Hardwicke Court, Glouc. 
to Mary, only child of N. L. Fenwick, esq. of 
Besford Court, Worc.——Geo. Emmett Green, 
esq. eldest son. of George Green, esq. of Up- 
per Harley-street, to Louisa-Mary- heridan 
Macpherson.——At St. Martin’s, Jersey, the 
Rey. A. J. Brine, of Boldre Hill, Hants, only 
son of the late Rear-Adm. Brine, to Helen, 
eldest dau. of Philip R. Lempriere, esq. 

11. At Erbistock, Denb. the Rev. Wm. H. 
Egerton, Fellow of Brasenose Coll. and Rector 
of the lower mediety of Malpas, Cheshire, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Brooke Cunliffe, esq. of 
Erbistock Hall. 

12. At Marylebone, W. E. Cochrane, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, to Louisa, second dau. 
of the Rey. C. W. Le Bas, Principal of the East 
India College. —— Rev. Wm. Atthill, jun. of 
Brandiston, Norfolk, to Catharine-Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late, and sister of the present, 
Christopher Topham, esq. of Middleham Hall, 
Yorkshire.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
John Almon, eldest son of J. E. Boulcott, esq. 
of Stratford House, Essex, to Emmeline, se- 
cond dau. of W. G. Harrison, esq. of Upper 
Bedford-place. 

14. At Camberwell, Henry, second son of 
Richard Bevington, “+ of Rose Hill, Worc. 
to Elizabeth, widow of 'T. F. Robinson, esq. of 
Tring.——At Upton, Bucks, Johnson Savage, 
esq. M.D. R. Art. to Mary Lydia, eldest dau. 
of William Bonsey, esq. of Slough.——At St. 
George’s, Han.sq. George Cochrane, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, to Ann-Frances, dau. of 
the late Col. John Smith, of Comb-hay, Som. 
——At Streatham, W. B. Minet, of Denmark- 
Hill, to Eliza, eldest dan. of J. H. Arnold, esq. 
of Balham; and Henry Hardcastle Burder, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. Dr. Burder, of 
Hackney, to Catharine-Augusta, second dau, 
of J. H, Arnold, esq. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Eart or Mansric.p, K.T. 

Feb. 18. At Leamington, in his 63d 
year, the Right Hon. William Murray, 
third Earl of Mansfield, in the county of 
Middlesex (1792), in the peerage of 
England ; eighth Viscount of Stormont, 
co. Perth, Lord Scone (1605 and 1608), 
and Lord Balvaird (1641) in the peerage 
of Scotland; K.T.; Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Clackmannan, Hereditary 
Keeper of the royal palace of Scone, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born at Paris, on 
the 7th of March, 1777, the eldest son of 
David seventh Viscount of Stormont, 
and, after the death of his distinguished 
brother the Lord Chief Justice in 1793, 
the second Earl of Mansfield, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, and K.T., by his 
second wife, the Hon. Louisa Catharine, 
third daughter of Charles ninth Lord 
Cathcart (who afterwards re-married her 
cousin the Hon. Robert Fulke Greville). 
He was a member of Christchurch, Ox- 
ford, where he received the degree of 
D.C.L. July 3, 1793. He never sat in 
the House of Commons, but succeeded 
his father in the peerage on the Ist of 
Sept. 1796. Early in life, he manifested 
his attachment to agricultural pursuits, 
and up to the present time he has culti- 
vated much of his own land, particularly 
that adjacent to his beautiful residence 
near the metropolis, Caen Wood, between 
Hampstead and Highgate. 

At the opening of the new Parliament 
in 1807, his Lordship moved the address 
in the House of Peers. More recently 
he opposed the Reform of Parliament, 
and voted in the majority which led to the 
temporary resignation of Lord Grey’s ca- 
binet, on the 7th of May 1832. 

His Lordship was invested with the 
most ancient order of the Thistle in 1835. 

The Earl of Mansfield married, Sept. 
16, 1797, Frederica, daughter of the Most 
Reverend William Markham, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop of York, and by her ladyship, 
who survives him, he had issue three sons 
and six daughters: 1. Lady Frederica- 
Louisa, married in 1823 to the late Lt.- 
Col. the Hon. James Hamilton Stanhope, 
brother to the present Earl of Stanhope, 
and died in 1823, leaving an only son; 
2and 3. Lady Elizabeth-Anneand Lady- 
Caroline, both unmarried; 4. the Right 
Hon. William-David now Earl of Mans- 
tield, who, as Lord Stormont, has repre- 
sented Norwich in the present Parliament 
until his father’s death, and wasa Lord of 





the Treasury during Sir Robert Peel's 


administration. He was born in 1806, 
and married in 1829 Louisa, third 
daughter of Cuthbert Ellison, esq. ; 


her ladyship died in 1837, leaving one 
daughter, and one son, now Viscount 
Stormont, born in 1835; 5. Lady Geor- 
gina-Catharine, unmarried; 6. the Hon. 
Charles John Murray, who married in 
1835 the Hon. Frances Elizabeth Anson, 
second surviving daughter of Thomas first 
Viscount Anson, and sister to the Earl 
of Lichfield ; 7. the Hon. David Henry 
Murray, Captain in the Scots’ Fusilier 
Guards ; 8. Lady Cecilia-Sarah, who died 
in 1830,aged sixteen ; and 9. Lady Emily, 
married in 1839 to Captain Francis Hugh 
Seymour, Scots’ Fusilier Guards, Groom 
of the Robes to her Majesty, son of Capt. 
Sir George F. Seymour, K.C.H., and 
cousin to the Marquess of Hertford. 





Ricut Hon. Joun SuLiivan. 

Nov. 1. At his seat, Richings Lodge, 
near Colnbrook, aged 90, the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan, a Privy Councillor and 
formerly a Commissioner of the Board of 
Control. 

This gentleman was uncle to the pre- 
sent Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart. Capt. 
R.N. and was the second son of Ben- 
jamin Sullivan, of Cork, attorney at law, 
and Clerk of the Crown for the counties 
of Cork and Waterford, by Bridget, 
daughter of the Rev. Paul Limrie, D.D. 
of Seull, co. Cork. His elder brother, 
Sir Benjamin Sullivan, Knut. was one of 
the Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Madras ; and his younger 
brother, Sir Richard Joseph Sullivan, 
was M.P. for Seaford, and created a Ba- 
ronet in 1804, He was the author of se- 
veral works relating to the East, and also 
of some travels among the Alps, and in 
England, Scotland, and Wales. 

The brothers were sent to India under 
the patronage of their kinsman, Laurence 
Sullivan, esq. Chairman of the East In- 
dia Company. Jobn was employed in 
the civil department; but returned home 
before 1739, when he married Lady Hen- 
rietta Anne Barbara Hobart, second 
daughter of George third Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire, sister to the present Dean of 
Windsor and to Lady Albinia Cumber- 
land, and to the late Maria Countess of 
Guildford. Her ladyship died in 1828. 

Mr. Sullivan was returned to Parlia- 
ment for Oldham at the general election 
of 1790. In 1795 he published “ Tracts 
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upon India, written in the year 1770, 1780, 
and 1788; with subsequent Observa- 
tions,” 8vo. We believe he did not sit 
in the parliament of 1796-1802, but in the 
latter year he was elected for Aldborough 
in Yorkshire, being then Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment. On the 14th Jan. 1805 he was 
sworn a Privy Councillor; and in Feb. 
1806 he was appointed a Commissioner 
of the Board of Control for the affairs of 
India, at which he retained his seat 
for thirty years, and retired with a pen- 
sion on the formation of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s administration. 





Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. 

Jan. 5. At Wynnstay, co. Denbigh, in 
his 68th year, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
the first Baronet of that place (1688), 
Lord Lieutenant of the counties ot Den- 
bigh and Merioneth, M.P. for Denbigh- 
shire. Colonel of the Denbighshire Mi- 
litia, and Aid-de-Camp to her Majesty for 
the Militia service; President of the 
Cymmrodorion, or Royal Cambrian In- 
stitution, D.C.L., &e. &c. 

The late Sir Watkin W. Wynn was 
born Oct. 26, 1772, the eldest son of Sir 
Watkin, the fourth Baronet, by his second 
wife, Charlotte, daughter of the Right 
Hon. George Grenville, and sister to 
George first Marquess of Buckingham, 
K.G. and the late Lord Grenville. He 
succeeded to the title and the large estates 
of his family, during his minority, by the 
death of his father on the 29th of July, 
1789. He entered as a commoner of 
Christchurch, Oxford, in the October of 
the same year, and had the honorary de- 
gree of D.C.L. conferred upon him in the 
Theatre at the installation of the Duke of 
Portland, July 4, 1793. At the general 
election of 1796 he was returned to Par- 
liament for the county of Denbigh, which 
seat had been kept for him by his cousin 
Robert Watkin Wynn, esq. of Plas- 
newydd, from the time of his father’s 
death. Sir Watkin from that period con- 
tinued to occupy it, we believe wholly 
undisturbed, for his influence was entirely 
predominant in his own county, and he 
was often jocularly called the Prince 
of Wales. His rank, as a commoner of 
the first consideration, he preferred to a 
»eerage, which was repeatedly offered to 


im. 

Early in life, Sir Watkin accepted a 
commission in the Royal Denbigh Militia, 
of which he became the Colonel in 1797. 
Part of the regiment extended their ser- 
vices to the Provisional Battalion of Mi- 
litia, and were stationed, under his com- 
mand, at Bourdeaux in 1814. He also 
raised the Ancient-British Fencible Ca- 


valry in 1794, and served with that force 
during the rebellion in Ireland, where he 
was present at the attack made upon 
Arklow by the rebels, when they were re- 
pulsed with considerable loss, and at the 
battles of Vinegar Hill and the White 
Heaps.* 

Sir Watkin supported Mr. Pitt's admi- 
nistration during the war with republican 
France, but appears not to have approved 
of the peace of 1802; latterly he con- 
sistently voted in defence of the constitu. 
tion, in church and state. 

He was on terms of intimacy with the 


Prince of Wales (George the Fourth), . 


aud in 1803 he made a speech, in which 
he warmly advocated the pecuniary claims 
ofhis Royal Highness. In Wales he was 
distinguished for unbounded hospitality, 
a princely munificence, and great public 
spirit. 

He married, somewhat late in life, on 
the 4th of Feb. 1817, Lady Henrietta 
Antonia Clive, eldest daughter of Edward 
late Earl of Powis, and sister to the pre- 
sent Earl and the Duchess ef Northum- 
berland. By that lady, who died on the 
22d Dec. 1835, he had issue two sons and 
one daughter: 1. Henrietta-Charlotte, 
born in 1818; 2. Sir Watkins Williams 
Wynn, who has succeeded his father ; 
he was bornin 1820; was lately a gentle. 
man commoner of Christchurch, Oxford, 
and now a Cornet in the 2d Life Guards ; 
3. Herbert Watkin, born in 1822, 

Sir Watkin had been for some time 
an invalid, and sunk under a spasmodic 
attack. His funeral took place on the 
15th of Jan., when his body was deposited 
iv the family mausoleum at Ruabon. The 
park at Wynnstay was crowded by the 
tenantry and inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages, for many miles around, 
and their number was estimated at 7,000. 
The coffin was borne through the north 
avenue by ten of the family tenants to the 
hearse, which then proceeded to the church 
of Ruabon (but a short distance from the 
hall), preceded by three mourning coaches, 
containing, the  pall-bearers, Viscount 
Dungannon, M.P., Lord Kenyon, Hon. 
W. Bagot, Sir R. Cunliffe, Bart., Sir R. 
Kynaston, &c. Immediately after the 
hearse followed three mourning coaches, 
in which were the sons of the deceased, 
his three brothers-in-law, Earl Powis, 
Lord Delamere, andthe Hon. Robert H. 
Clive, M.P. &c. The rear was brought 








* An ornamental building in the park 
at Wynnstay, built after the design of the 
Capo di Bove, near Rome, is dedivated 
to the memory of the officers and soldiers 
of the regiment of Ancient-British Ca- 
valry who fell in Ireland. 
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up by more than fifty carriages. A strong 
posse of police, in addition to the staff of 
the Royal Denbighshire militia, was in 
attendance to preserve order, although not 
the slightest irregularity of conduct took 
place, the congregation being too much 
Overcome with sorrow to act otherwise 
than with decorum at the obsequies of 
the good Sir Watkin, whose death has de- 
prived Cambria of one of the most indul- 
gent and bountiful of her sons. 

There isa large portrait of Sir Watkin 
W. Wynn, engraved by Reynolds, 1802, 
from a picture by Hoppner. 


Sir C. R. Biunr, Bart., M.P. 

March 1. In Eaton Place, in his 65th 
year, Sir Charles Richard Blunt, the 
fourth Baronet (1720), M.P. for Lewes. 

He was born Dec. 6, 1775, the eldest 
son of Sir Charles William Blunt, the 
third Baronet, by Elizabeth, only dau. 
of Richard Peers, esq. Alderman of Lon- 
don, and sister and heir of Sir Richard 
Peers Simons, Bart. He succeeded to the 
title on the death of his father, at Cal- 
cutta, on the 29th Aug. 1802. 

In 1819, Sir Charles, who was senior 
merchant on the Bengal establishment, 
and had been judge of the Zillah of Beer- 
bhoon, purchased the Heathfield Park 
estate, in Sussex, of the Newbery family, 
who had bought it of the representatives 
of the celebrated hero of Gibraltar, who 
in reward for his gallantry in the defence 
of that important fortress, received from 
his grateful sovereign the title of Lord 
Heathfield. Mr, Francis Newbery, of 
St. Paul’s churchyard, to commemorate 
the valour of his predecessor in the estate, 
erected the lofty tower called the Heath- 
field monument, which forms a prominent 
feature in the scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, and dedicated it by a tablet placed 
over the entrance, “ Calpis Defensori,” 
to the defender of Gibraltar. Sir Charles 
added much to the improvements of the 
mansion, ornamenting it with a collection 
of pictures by the best artists, and, by va- 
rious purchases of landed property, in- 
creased the estate, which now comprises 
nearly 3,000 acres. 

In 1831, Sir Charles, having received 
an invitation from a portion of the elec- 
tors of Lewes, offered himself as a candi- 
date for that borough on the Reform 
interest, and was elected without opposi- 
tion. He continued to represent it in all 
the subsequent parliaments up to the time 
of his death. 

At the election in 1835 the numbers 
were, 

Sir C. R. Blunt... . 512 
T. R. Kemp, esy. . 2. 382 
Hon, Henry Fitzroy . . 358 





And at the last election, 
SirC. R. Blunt. . . . 4138 
Hon. H. Fitzroy . . . 401 
T. Brand, esq. . . . . 398 
Captain Lyon . . . . 343 
Sir Charles marrried, March 20, 1824, 
Sophia, daughter of Richard Barker, of 
London, esq. and widow of Richard 
Achmuty, esq. late of Bengal, by whom 
he had an only son, Sir Walter, the pre- 
sent baronet, whois now in his fourteenth 
year. 





Rear-ApM. Hancock, C.B. 

Oct. 12. At Dover, aged 73, John 
Hancock, esq. Rear- Admiral of the Blue, 
and C.B. 

This officer commenced his naval career 
when twelve years of age on board the 
Vigilant 64, Capt. {afterwards Sir Ro- 
bert) Kingsmill, and was engaged in a 
series of very active services, including 
the whole of Rodney’s actions, until the 
termination of hostilities in 1783. When 
only fifteen years of age he saved the life 
of a lad by jumping overboard, and keep- 
ing him above water. From the Vigilant 
he removed with Capt. (Sir Digby) Dent 
into the Royal Oak 74, and he afterwards 
served as Master’s mate on board the Eu- 
rope 64, commanded by Capt. Smith 
Child, in the actions off the Chesapeake, 
March 16 and Sept. 5, 1781. On the 
first of these occasions his left leg was 
broke at the ancle joint, and his right leg 
dreadfully contused by a splinter. 

Mr. ewe next joined the Goliath 
74, which had the honour of leading the 
van division of Lord Howe’s fieet at the 
relief of Gibraltar, and sustained a loss of 
4 men killed and 16 wounded in the 
skirmish off Cape Spartel, Oct. 20, 1782. 
After the peace with America he was again 
received by his first Captain as a midship- 
man on board the Elizabeth 74, from 
which he removed to the Phaeton frigate, 
and served on the Mediterranean station, 
until the autumn of 1787. In 1790 he 
joined the Hannibal 74, but not being in- 
cluded in the large promotion of Nov. 
that year, he had resolved to quit the ser- 
vice, until, on seeing Lord Howe’s prizes, 
he was inspirited to make another effort, 
and re-entered on board the Royal 
George, bearing the flag of Lord Bnd- 
port, from which he was at length pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant, Oct. 24, 
1794, and was appointed to the Aquilon 
frigate, commanded by that excellent offi- 
cer Capt. (Sir Robert) Barlow, in which 
he was present at the capture of three 
French ships by Lord Bridport’s fleet, 
June 23, 1795. In the ensuing winter he 
was applied for by Capt. Barlow to be his 
First Lieutenant in the Phebe; but this 
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being contrary to the regulations, he re- 
mained in the Aquilon, under Capt. W. 
E. Caleraft, until the summer of 1798, 
when he exchanged to the Valiant on the 
Jamaica station. Previously to the final 
evacuation of the island of St. Domingo 
by the British, he greatly distinguished 
himself by his services in attacking and 
destroying a post of the black insurgents 
at Jean Rabel, in command of a division 
of boats. 

In Oct. 1798 he was removed to the 
flag-ship the Queen, of which he shortly 
after became first Lieutenant. He after- 
wards served on board the ‘Trent, Royal 
George, and London. He had the com. 
mand of the boats at the battle of Copen- 
hagen, and was the means of saving the 
Holstein, venturing to disobey his orders to 
burn her. Shewas subsequently named the 
Nassau, and became an efficient 64 in the 
British navy. Lieut. Hancock was pro- 
moted to the rank of Commander, April 
2, 1801, and appointed to the Cruiser 18, 
in which in June 1803 he captured two 
French armed vessels, each carrying four 
guns. In the year 1804 he was engaged 
with the Rattler and Amiable in an action 
with the enemy’s flotilla off Flushing, se- 
veral of which were destroyed or taken: 
Viscount Melville addressed a letter to 
Capt. Hancock and Capt. Mason ac- 
knowledging the zeal and promptitude 
with which they made the attack, and as- 
suring them that their meritorious con- 
duct should not escape his recollection. 

In Oct. following Captain Hancock 
was employed as senior officer off Ostend, 
and had a general action with a division 
of the French flotilla; and during that 
year and the following he was no less than 
104 times in actions, either with the 
enemy’s flotilla or land batteries. In Jan. 
1806 he made a remarkable seizure of 
smugglers coming from the port of Flush- 
ing, comprising more than 26,000 gallons 
of spirits, besides tobacco and other con- 
traband goods: the largest, it is believed, 
ever made at one time. On his arrival 
in port with his prizes, he was superseded 
in his command, having been included in 
the general Trafalgar promotion. 

In Aug. 1807 Capt. Hancock embarked 
as a volunteer on board the Agamemnon 
64.; and did not discover until his arrival 
off Copenhagen that he had no chance of 
being appointed to a ship without express 
directions from the Admiralty. He ac- 
cepted, in consequence, an offer of Gen. 
John M‘Farland, and served with that 
officer on shore, during the whole of the 
siege. , 

After his return, he was appointed act- 
ing Captain of the Lavinia frigate, in 
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which he continued for about a year on 
the Oporto, Rochefort, and Mediterra- 
nean stations. In the spring of 1809 he 
assumed the temporary command of the 
Christian VII. and in Nov. 1810 was ap- 
pointed to the Nymphen of 42 guns, in 
which he served first on the North Sea 
station, and afterwards chiefly in com- 
mand of the squadron watching the ports 
of Kelooes, Flushing, and Ostend. In 
Feb. 1811 he captured La Vigilante pri- 
vateer of 14 guns; and in May 1813 he 
conveyed the Duke of Cumberland from 
Yarmouth to Gottenburgh. He was finally 
superseded in his command of the Nym- 
phen in April 1814: and at the latter end 
of the same month was appointed to the 
Liffey of 50 guns, in which he escorted a 
fleet to Canada, and afterwards served on 
the Channel station until she was put out 
of commission in August 1815. He re- 
ceived the insignia of a C.B. in the 
month of June preceding. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Rear-Admiral in 
June 1838. Rear- Adm. Hancock mar- 
ried Nov. 18, I811, Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Benjamin Longuet, of Bath, 
esq. and coheiress of Thomas Lilley, esq. 
by whom he had issue three sons and 
three daughters. 

[This article is derived from an ex- 
tended memoir of Rear-Adm. Hancock, 
which will be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Biography, Supplement, vol. I. pp, 
4—31.] 


Carr. Wituiam Hitt, R.N. 

Jan.4. At Wood House, near Chud- 
leigh, aged 56, William Hill, esq. Post 
Captain R.N. 

He was the son of the Rev. Jobn Hill, 
and born at Hennock near Chudleigh, 
Nov, 23, 1783. He entered the Navy, in 
Jan. 1795: and was a Midshipman on 
board the Colossus 74, in Lord Bridport's 
action off L’Orient, on which occasion 
that ship had five men killed and thirty 
wounded. He subsequently proceeded to 
the West Indies, with his first patron Sir 
Charles Morice Pole, Bart., in the Car- 
natic 74. We next find him in the Dili- 
gence brig, Captain Charles B. H. Ross, 
which vessel was wrecked on the Honda 
bank, near Cuba, in Sept. 1800. His first 
commission bore date April 11, 1803, 
previous to which he had been wounded 
in the right arm and side, while acting as 
Lieutenant of the Rattler sloop, on the 
Jamaica station. 

Mr. Hill returned to England in the 
Vanguard 74, after an absence of nearly 
nine years, during which time he was 
very frequently employed in boat service. 
He then joined the Achille 74, Capt. 
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Richard King, under whom he bore a 
part in the battle of Trafalgar. His last 
appointment as Lieutenant was to the 
Amethyst 42, in which he assisted at the 
capture of la Thetis and le Niemen, 
French frigates of the largest class, Nov. 
16, 1808, and April 6, 1809. Being the 
senior officer of that rank, in the latter 
action, he was immediately afterwards 
promoted, and his commission dated back 
to ‘the day on which it was fought. From 
Sept. 1812 to March 1819, he successively 
commanded the Rolla and Bacchus brigs, 
the Conway 24, and Towey of similar 
force, in the North Sea, Bay of Biscay, 
and South America, at the Leeward 
Islands, and on the East India station. 
His advancement to post rank took place 
Dec. 12, 1806. 

Captain Hill married, in 1810, Miss 
Upton, of Cheriton-Bishop, co. Devon, 
by whom he had several children. 





Carr. W. H. B. Prony, R.N. 

Nov. 26. Atthe Ryalls, near Seaton, 
Devonshire, aged 45, William Henry 
Baptist Proby, esq. Commander R.N. 

Captain Proby was grandson of the late 
Dean of Lichfield, and great-nephew to 
the first Lord Carysfort, and to the late 
Commissioner Proby of Chatham Dock- 
yard, being the eldest son of the late Rev. 
John Baptist Proby, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Lichfield, by Mary-Susannah, youngest 
daughter of Sir Nigel Gresley, Bart. He 
was born at Lichfield on the 15th Oct. 
1794, and entered the royal navy in March, 
1807,as Midshipman on board the Centaur 
74, bearing the broad pendant of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Samuel Hood, K.B. (who 
married his cousin, the eldest daughter of 
Lord Seaforth,) under whose auspices 
he continued to serve until the demise of 


that highly distinguished officer, in Dec.- 


1814. He was consequently present at 
the bombardment of Copenhagen, and 
surrender of the Danish navy, in Aug. 
and Sept. 1807 ; the occupation of Ma- 
deira, Dec. 26th in the same year; and 
the capture and destruction of a Russian 
74, on the Baltic station, in Aug. 1808. 
He was also at the reduction of Walcheren, 
in Aug. 1809. 

In 1810, Mr. Proby followed Sir S, 
Hood into the Hibernia 120, on the Me- 
diterranean station. He subsequently 
accompanied him to the East Indies ; and 
on the 28th of June, 1813, then serving 
as Midshipman of the Hussar frigate, 
Capt. the Hon. George Elliott, assisted 
in storming the defences of Sambas, a 
piratical state on the western coast of 
Borneo. For his gallant conduct on this 
occasion, Mr. Proby received the public 
thanks of Col. Watson, and was ap- 
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pointed by Sir S. Hood acting Lieutenant 
of his flag-ship, the Minden 74. He was 
confirmed into the Hesper sloop, Captain 
Charles Biddulph, Jan. 9, 1814; and 
subsequently served on the same station, 
in the Leda 36, Wellesley 74, and Owen 
Glendower 36, which latter ship was paid 
off May 23, 1816. 

Lieut. Proby spent part of the ensuing 
six years ina free-trader to India, being 
unable to obtain employment in the navy 
until Feb. 14, 1822, when he was ap- 
pointed to the Queen Charlotte 104, flag- 
ship of Sir James H. Whitshed, com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. His 
subsequent appointments .were, about 
June 1823, to the Cambridge 82, Capt. 
T. J. Maling, destined to the Pacific 
Ocean, in which ship he continued until 
June 21, 1827; and Dec. 8, 1828, to be 
first of the Southampton 50, fitting out 
for the flag of Sir Edw. W. C. R. Owen, 
as Commander-in-Chiefon the East India 
station. After equipping the Southamp- 
ton, he was advanced to the rank of 
Commander by commission dated March 
19, 1829. 

Commander Proby married, April 28th 
1831, Louisa-Mary, only daughter of the 
late Rev. Samuel How, of Stickland, in 
Dorsetshire, and Southleigh, co. Devon. 

Carr. Cuaries Puituirs, R.N. 

Oct. 21. At Dumpledale, near Haver- 
fordwest, Charles Phillips, esq. a Post 
Captain R.N. and F.R.S. 

Captain Phillips was a son of the late 
Dr. George Phillips, of Haverfordwest. 
He entered the royal navy at an early age, 
as midshipman on board l’Aigle frigate, 
Capt. (now Adm. Sir Charles) Tyler, 
with whom he suffered shipwreck, near 
Tunis, in 1798. He then joined the 
Marlborough 74, Capt. Thomas Sotheby, 
employed in the blockade of Cadiz; and 
subsequently the Warrior, of similar force, 
commanded by Capt. Tyler, in which he 
continued during the remainder of the 
war. The Warrior was with Lord Keith 
when that officer pursued the combined 
fleets of France and Spain from the Me- 
diterranean to Brest, in Aug. 1799; from 
which period she was stationed off Ushant 
until the beginning of 1801, when we find 
her attached to the expedition under Sir 
Hyde Parker, destined to act against the 
Northern Confederacy. On the 2d of 
April, 180], Mr. Phillips was employed 
in her boats, rendering assistance to the 
Monarch 74, one of Lord Nelson’s sup- 
porters in his memorable attack upon the 
Danish line of defence before Copenhagen. 

On her return home from the Baltic, 
the Warrior was ordered to join Sir James 
Saumarez, then commanding a squadron 
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off Cadiz; from which station she pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies. She was paid 
off at Plymouth, in the summer of 1802. 

During the remainder of the peace of 
Amiens, Mr. Phillips served in the Spit- 
fire sloop, on the Milford and Irish sta- 
tions ; and subsequently in the Canopus 
80, bearing the flag of Rear- Adm. (after- 
wards Sir George) Campbell, off Toulon. 
On his return to England, he was ap- 
pointed sub-Lieutenant of the Wrangler 
gun-brig, in which vessel’s six-oared cut- 
ter he captured le Bien-Aimé, French 
transport, lying under a very formidable 
battery near Etapler. For this service 
he was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant, in l’Argus sloop, on the West In- 
dia station, Sept. 7, 1806. 

We next find Mr. Phillips commanding 
the Affiance schooner, on the coast of 
Demerara, from which vessel he was re- 
moved to the Phebe 36, Capt. James 
Oswald. After serving for some time in 
that frigate, on the Plymouth and Medi- 
terranean stations, he joined the Bartleur 
98, bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Tyler, 
and employed in the blockade of Lisbon, 
from whence she escorted home the first 
division of the Russian squadron, sur- 
rendered by Vice-Adm. Siniavin, in the 
autumn of 1808. 

Mr. Phillips next served under Vice- 
Adm. George Campbell, ia the Downs ; 
and during the Walcheren expedition, as 
flag- Lieutenant to Sir R. G. Keats, with 
whom he afterwards proceeded to the de- 
fence of Cadiz, in the Implacable 74. 
While employed in that arduous service, 
he was successively appointed to the com- 
mand of the Wizard and Tuscan, 16-gun 
brigs, Onyx 10, and Hound bomb; which 
latter appointment appears to have been 
confirmed by the Admiralty, but not until 
nearly two years after the date of his first 
acting order. In the course of this period 
he was frequently engaged with the 
enemy's batteries, particularly during the 
last heavy bombardment of Cadiz, and in 
other active services. His promotion to 
the rank of commander took place Oct. 
6th, 1812. ; 

In 1817, Capt. Phillips submitted to 
the Admiralty a plan for propelling ships 
by the capstan ; and, in 1819, another, for 
increasing the power of that machine by 
wheelwork, which was the basis of the 
improved capstan now bearing his name, 
and for which he hada patent. Captain 
Sir W. Parry, in the narrative of his third 
voyage for the discovery of a North West 
passage, says: ‘* By means of Phillips’s 
invaluable capstan, we often separated 
floes of such magnitude as must otherwise 
have bafiled every effort. I cannot omit 
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this opportunity of expressing my admi- 
ration of this ingenious contrivance, in 
every trial to which we put it in the course 
of this voyage. By the perfect facility 
with which the machinery is made to act, 
or the contrary, it is easily altered and 
applied to any purpose in ten or fifteen 
seconds.” But the continuation of peace 
since the first introduction of the im- 
proved capstan, has not permitted one of 
its greatest benefits to be shewn—that of 
the facility which it gives to the sudden 
equipment of an armament at the breaking 
out of a war, when but few seamen can 
be obtained. 

This most excellent invention led to 
Capt. Phillips’s appointment, Sept. 6th, 
1521, to the Spey of 20 guns ; and it has 
since been ordered, that, for the future, 
all the power capstans used in the royal 
navy shall be constructed upon his plan, 
‘and that any ship upon being commis. 
sioned, having the plain capstan, may ex- 
change it for one on the improved prin- 
ciple, with any ship in ordinary having 
one of equal size, provided the public 
service is not interfered with by any delay 
in the exchange.” 

The Spey proving defective, Capt. 
Phillips was removed, on the 30th Oct. 
1821, to the Bann sloop, of similar force, 
fitting out for the African station, where 
he rescued 815 slaves, in a cruise of four 
months. During his stay there, he had 
four severe attacks of fever; and in the 
beginning of May, 1823, his ship, then at 
Ascension, where he was obliged to in- 
valid, had already lost her purser, gunner, 
and captain’s clerk, two midshipmen, 
twenty sailors, five marines, and four boys, 
all of whom fell victims to the climate of 
Africa. His post commission bears date 
May 15, 1823. 

In 1825 Capt. Phillips invented a me- 
thod of suspending ship’s compasses, so 
as to prevent their being affected by the 
firing of guns in action, or from any other 
concussion, and to ensure their preserving 
a horizontal position in all sorts of weather. 
Highly favourable reports were made on 
this instrument by Captains Henry, E. 
P. Sturt, and Frederick Marryatt. 

In 1827 he applied the hydrostatic prin- 
ciple, of water rising to its own level, to 
the pumpdales of ships, by which they 
may be cranked under the lower-deck, so 
as to free it from such a serious” incum- 
brance, and yet to allow the water to de- 
liver itself from the same height as before. 
The pumpdale of the Asia 84, intended 
for the flag of Sir Edward Codrington, 
was the first placed according to this plan. 
Captain Phillips was elected a Fellow of 
the Royal Societyin 1829; and a soon 
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after appointed to the command of the 
Ariadne, 

He married, Sept. 25, 1823, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Nicholson, esq. of 
St. Margaret’s, Rochester, 


Capt. Ricuarp Dickenson, C.B. 

Jan.1. At Woodside, aged 55, Ri- 
chard Dickenson,.esq. Captain R.N. and 
C.B. 

Captain Dickenson was the son of Mr. 
R. Dickenson, of Bamborough, Northum- 
berland, a Master in the Royal Navy, 
who fell in the service of his country. 
He entered the service in 1798, at twelve 
years of age ; was with Admiral Mitchell, 
at the capture of the Dutch fleet, result- 
ing from the operations on the Helder, in 
1799, and on board the Cerberus, at the 
attack on Granville, in 1803. Having 
been promoted to be Lieutenant 29th 
August, 1806, he was, in 1808, appointed 
to the Loire frigate, which ship captured 
L’ Hebe, a French ship of 20 guns and 
160 men, in 1809; the Loire also assisted 
at the reduction of Guadaloupe, in 1810. 
He remained in the Loire for several 
years, principally as first Lieutenant, and 
was very actively employed on the North 
American station during the late war. 
His nextappointment was to the Northum- 


berland, 74, in 1815; which ship was 
fitted for Sir George Cockburn’s flag, 
and conveyed Napoleon Buonaparte to 


St. Helena. In Aug. 1818, he became 
first Lieutenant of the Salisbury, Rear- 
Adm. Campbell’s flag-ship, on the Lee- 
ward Islands’ station ; and at length ob- 
tained his promotion as Commander, Jan. 
29, 1821, on the first anniversary of the 
accession of George IV., when all the 
first Lieutenants of flag-ships on foreign 
stations were promoted. 

In May, 1827, Comm. Dickenson was 
appointed to the Genoa, 74, which ship 
lost her Captain (Bathurst) and suffered 
severely at the battle of Navarino. Not 
having served the regulated time afloat as 
Commander, to qualify him for Post 
rank, he was next appointed to command 
the Wasp, and on the 13th of May, 1829, 
obtained his promotion as Captain, having 
in the interim been nominated a C.B. 
and decorated with the Cross of St. Louis 
and the Order of St. Anne. He also 
received the Cross of St. Wladimir, a 
second+Russian order, by mistake, as was 
alleged by the Russian authorities. This 
circumstance gave rise to a discussion with 
Sir Edw. Codrington, his late Comman- 
der-in-chief, which seems to have led to 
that oflicer's preferring certain charges 
touching Capt. Dickenson’s conduct at 
the battle of Navarino, upon which he 
was brought to a Court-martial on the 
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26th Aug. 1829. It terminated on the’ 
Lith Sept. in an honourable acquittal, his 
sword being returned to him with a high 
eulogium from the president, Adm, the 
Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, and the 
charges pronounced “frivolous, ground- 
less, and vexatious.” But not only did 
his spirit never recover this unexpected 
and unmerited shock, but his bodily health 
was sacrificed; as during the progress of 
that anxious inquiry (of twenty-three 
days) he was seized with an acute pain in 
the back, which never afterwards left him, 
and constantly embittered and rendered 
his life most painful and afflicting, and 
ultimately brought him to a premature 
grave. 

His last ship was the Talbot, 28, on 
the South American station, from which 
he returned in 1833. 


Lirevt.-Co.. SrerpHeEN HormeEs, K.H. 

Dec. 19. In Dublin, aged 48, Lieut.- 
Colonel Stephen Holmes, K.H. unat- 
tached, Deputy Inspector - General of 
Constabulary in Ireland. 

This deserving officer entered the ser- 
vice as Ensign in the 6th Garrison Bat- 
talion, in 1806, and successively obtained 
the appointments of Lieutenant and Ad- 
jutant in the same corps. In the latter 
end of 1809 he was transferred to the 
24th regiment, then in Portugal, which he 
joined in Feb. following, and in which he 
served during the whole of the campaigns 
of 1810, 1811, and 1812, being present at 
the battles of Busaco, Fuentes d’Honor, 
Salamanca, and some minor affairs, as 
well as at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Burgos. At the latter fortress he 
volunteered to lead the storming party, 
which succeeded in the assault of the 
main breach on the 4th Oct. 1812, and of 
his conduct on this occasion, Lord Wel- 
lington was pleased, in his dispatch to 
Lord Bathurst, to express his approba- 
tion, in consequence of which he obtained 
his promotion to a company in the 8th 
W. I. regiment, which, however, he never 
joined. In the course of the foregoing 
service, he acted as Brigade Major to the 
Brigades of the line in the Ist and 7th 
divisions, under the command of Major 
Generals the Hon. Sir Edward Stopford 
and Sir Edward Barnes. 

In Feb. 1814 Capt. Holmes was trans- 
ferred to the 78th, and immediately joined 
the 2d battalion (then employed in the 
blockade of Antwerp), which formed part 
of the army in Flanders under Lord 
Lynedoch, and he continued to serve with 
his regiment until appointed Brigade- 
major to Major-General Mackenzie's 
brigade. Whenthat brigade was broken up, 
he was removed to that of Sir Frederick 
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Adam, and subsequently to Major-Ge- 
neral Johnston’s, in the 6th division, in 
which latter he served during the cam- 
paign of 1815; but, owing to its not being 
brought into action at Waterloo, he lost 
the chance of the promotion, which, it is 
believed, was obtained by every brigade- 
major whose brigade was engaged on that 
day. After the taking of Cambray, in 
which General Johnston’s brigade was 
employed, Lieut.-General Sir Charles 
Colville, who commanded the division, 
recommended Capt. Holmes for promo- 
tion, but his recommendation was unat- 
tended with success. Capt. Holmes con- 
tinued on the staff until the formation of 
the army of occupation, when he returned 
to England in Jan, 1816, with the troops 
then ordered home, and on the 24th of 
Feb. following, he was, by the reduction 
of the 2d battalion of the 78th, placed 
upon half-pay, and so remained until ap- 
pointed to the 90thin Feb. 1820. In the 
Sept. following he proceeded to Malta and 
the Ionian Islands, where he served with 
his regiment until appointed major of 
brigade at Corfu. On the 24th of Dec. 
1825, he obtained an unattached majority, 
by purchase, and continued to hold the 
appointment of brigade-major till July 
1827, when Major-Gen. the Hon. F, C. 
Ponsonby appointed him military secre- 
tary on his staff at Malta, which appoint- 
ment he continued to hold until Sir Fre- 
derick’s state of health compelled him to 
relinquish his command. In 1838, he 
was included among the general brevet 
promotion of that year, and thus obtained 
his lieut.-coloneley. 

In 1824 he married, at Corfu, the el- 
dest daughter of Major-General Sir Pa- 
trick. Ross, commanding the troops in the 
Tonian Islands, Colonel. Holmes being at 
that time brigade-major to Sir Patrick. 

Colonel Holmes joined the Irish con- 
stabulary as provincial inspector of Lein- 
ster in 1837, and in 1838 was appointed 
deputy inspector-general. Lord Ebring- 
ton has marked his sense of Col. Holmes’s 
services by conferring the vacant appoin- 
ment on his brother. The premature 
decease of Colonel Holmes was rendered 
more deplorable by the concurrent death 
of his son, a promising boy of nine years, 
who was interred in the same grave with 
his father at Harold’s Cross near Dublin. 
Four children survive, with.his widow 
above mentioned. 

Colonel Holmes possessed every quali- 
fication to cusure respect and affection, 
Highly prepossessing in appearance and 
manners, truly amiable in disposition, a 
good soldier, atid an excellent man, he has 
descended to the grave, followed by the 
respect and sorrow of all who knew him. 
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Li.-CoLtonet ARNOLD. 

Aug. 20. At Cabool, in India, Lieut.- 
Colonel Robert Arnold, commanding the 
16th Lancers, and serving as Brigadier 
with the army of the Indus. 

This officer was educated at Winches- 
ter, and appointed to an Ensigncy in the 
4th Foot in 1809, and to a Lieutenancy 
in 1812. He then exchanged into the 
16th Light Dragoons, and was reduced in 
1814. In 1815 he was appointed to the 
10th Hussars; in 1818 he obtained a 
troop, and in 1825 a Majority, in that re- 
giment, each by purchase. In 1826 he 
was promoted to a Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
unattached, and soon afterwards gave the 
difference into the 16th Lancers—pro- 
ceeding immediately to join them in In- 
dia, and has commanded them ever since. 

He served in the Peninsula in 1811, 
1812, 1813 and 1814—was wounded se- 
verely at Badajoz and Vittoria, and at 
Waterloo was shot through the body while 
charging a French square at the head of 
his troop. He was a man of great per- 
sonal intrepidity, and considered one of 
the best cavalry officers in the service, par- 
ticularly on outpost duty. His manners 
and disposition made him deservedly es- 
teemed, and his death generally regretted, 
by his brother officers. 





Masor A, E. Byam. 

Nov. 10. At Rondebosch, near Cape 
Town, aged 34, Major Adolphus Eliza- 
beth Byam, Captain of the Hon. E. L 
C. Madras Artillery. 

The Duke of Cambridge and the 
Landgravine of Hesse Homburg stood 
sponsors to this gentleman, and he was 
named after them both, Adolphus Eliza- 
beth. He was son of the late Samuel 
Byam, D.D. one of the Chaplains in 
ordinary to George III, and Rector of 
Wyke Regis and Portland, in Dorsetshire ; 
and was also, we learn, descended from 
the ancient family of the same name, at, 
one time spread through all the western 
parts of Somersetshire. This officer 
served in the Madras army for upwards of 
seventeen years. Ie was on service during 
the Burmese, Coorg, and Gormsur wars. 
In Burmah he served as Artillery officer ; 
on his return to the coast, he was posted 
to the Horse Artillery; afterwards he 
was appointed Private Secretary to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, and fora short 
period had the charge of the Residency ; 
then made a Captain Commandant, and 
for several years commanded a Russabah 
of Horse. In the Coorg and Gormsur 
wars, he served as a Staff and Cavalry 
officer ; and when he left India for the 
Cape of Good Hope, on account of ex- 
treme ill health, he was Military Secre- 
tary and Auditor of Accounts in his 
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Highness the Nizam’s army, with the 
official rank of Major. During his whole 
career in India he has been beloved by 
his brother officers, and valued and es- 
teemed by all under whom he served ; 
and no one bid a fairer promise of rising 
to distinction, when Almighty God was 
pleased to remove him from this world, 
deeply regretted by his widow and friends. 


Tue Rev. Jonn Worpsworttt. 

Dec. 31. At Trinity Lodge, Cam- 
bridge, aged 34, the Rev. John Words- 
worth, eldest son of the Master of ‘Trinity 
college, and a Fellow of that society. 

Mr. Wordsworth was born at Lambeth 
on the Ist of July 1805; and after re- 
zeiving at home the rudiments of his 
education, was sent in 1819 to Winchester 
school, then under the superintendence of 
Dr. Gabell. In Dec. 1823 he quitted 
Winchester, and commenced residence as 
a student of Trinity college in October, 
1824; a year subsequently distinguished 
by unusual success in the classical com- 
petitions of the University. Of those 
gentlemen who came to college at that 
time, no less than five were pronounced 
worthy of the honour of a University 
Scholarship, and in fact carried off all the 
Scholarships (four in number) which fell 
vacant during the period in which they 
could be candidates. Amongst these 
five was Mr. Wordsworth, who, though 
ultimately the unsuccessful candidate, was 
re-examined for the Craven Scholarship in 
1827, along with another gentleman, to 
whom, in the first instance, he had been 
declared equal. In 1825 he was elected 
one of Dr. Bell’s University Scholars, 
and Scholar of Trinity in 1826. In the 
same year he obtained the ‘* Porson 
Prize” with an exercise pronounced by 
Scholars to be one of more than ordinary 
merit ; an extraordinary prize for a similar 
exercise was awarded to him in the fel- 
lowing year, when the successful candi- 
date was Dr. Kennedy, now Head 
Master of Shrewsbury School, as well 
as honourable mention made of his 
*¢ Greek Ode,” which was ordered to 
be copied, together with that to which Sir 
Wm. Browne’s Medal was adjudged, into 
the public volume of University Exer- 
cises. He obtained also prizes for clas- 
sical composition in his own college ; and 
would undoubtedly have occupied a very 
high place in the classical honours of the 
Commencing Bachelors, if he had not 
been excluded from the competition by 
regulations which, however just in prin- 
ciple, appear to have (mainly in conse- 
quence of progressive alterations in the 
Mathematical Examinations) a very ques- 
tionable, if not injurious influence on the 
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encouragement of the classical studies of 
the university. 

Mr. Wordsworth was elected a Fellow 
of Trinity in 1830, and continued gene- 
rally to reside in college till 1833, when 
he visited the Continent, not only for the 
purpose of general improvement in body 
and mind, but with the ardent desire of 
becoming acquainted with the critical 
treasures of foreign libraries. In this 
journey Italy was his principal object ; 
and during a prolonged stay at Florence 
he collated the MSS. of Adschylus in the 
Medicean Library, with such diligence 
and success as led him to devote himself, 
on his return, more particularly to the 
study and correction of that poet, with 
hopes of giving a much purer text than 
had hitherto been obtained. Some por- 
tion of the produce of his collections, 
and some foretaste of what he would have 
done in this department of criticism, is to 
be found in a Review by him of Wel- 
lauer’s AXschylus, published in the first 
volume of the Philological Museum ;—of 
which it may here suffice to say that it is 
understood to have drawn from a dis- 
tinguished Prelate, one of the most emi- 
nent scholars of the day, the offer of an 
appointment conveying the highest possi- 
ble testimony to Mr. Wordsworth’s at- 
tainments and character, Soon after his 
return from his travels, he was appointed 
to the office of Assistant Tutor; and the 
classical lectures which devolved upon 
him in virtue of this appointment justified 
the reputation which had now begun to 
attach to his name ; so that, on occasion 
of an anticipated vacancy of the Greek 
Professorship, Mr. Wordsworth was an- 
nounced as a candidate for the chair of 
Porson, with the general expectation that 
he would have no competitor among the 
members of his own society ;—and when, 
shortly after, the design of publishing the 
unedited Papers and Correspondence of 
Bentley was undertaken by the college, 
the conduct of that publication was com- 
mitted to Mr. Wordsworth. 

Mr. Wordsworth was ordained Deacon 
in June, 1837, and Priest soon after, by 
the Bishop of Ely. In the meantime, 
habits of laborious study, the scrupulous 
diligence with which he prepared himself 
for his public lectures, the singular fas- 
tidiousness with which, censor sui reli- 
giosissimus, he examined and weighed 
every suggestion and subject, had injured 
his health; and this, added to the desire 
of devoting himself wholly to classical 
literature, induced him, to the great re- 
gret both of his pupils and his colleagues, 
to resign his office in the Tuition, Per- 
haps it was the uneasiness caused by these 
feelings of incipient disease which prompt- 
ed him, with a view to change of occu. 
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pations, to be a candidate for the Head 
Mastership of King Edward’s School at 
Birmingham; from which, when well as- 
sured of success, he was with difficulty, 
and only through a dutiful obedience to 
the remonstrance of his nearest friends, 
persuaded to withdraw. He continued, 
however, to prosecute the studies he had 
chosen, and to collect materials for some 
works he had undertaken, till within a 
few weeks of his death. 

We are happy to learn that the fruits 
of his labours are not likely to be lost to 
the world. The papers relating to the 
Bentley Correspondence are understood to 
be in a state of forwardness. He had 
made some progress in the preparation of 
a Classical Dictionary, which would haye 
come out of his hands as much distin- 
guished by accuracy, as the books in 
common use on that subject are by the 
want of it; and he has left behind him 
much that is likely to be highly vainable 
to future editors of AZschylus, besides a 
great variety of Critical Adversaria. It 
will be one of the many consolations of a 
family to which Providence has been li- 
beral above measure in mental endow- 
ments, that his afflicted parent does not 
yet want sons capable of securing to the 
world the benefit of their brother’s dili- 
gence and sagacity. 

The moral character of the deceased 
corresponded to his intellectual quali- 
ties. With an uncompromising tenacity 
of opinion, and frankness in declaring it, 
he joined a dignitied amenity of manners 
and inoffensiveness of disposition, which 
made him beloved as well as respected by 
all ranks of the society to which he be- 
longed. His unobtrusive piety—of which 
the surest evidence in the days of health 
and cheerfulness was to be found in the 
purity of his life and conversation, his 
simplicity of character, bis conscientious 
performance of duty, his humble-minded- 
ness, charitable temper, and love of truth 
—had its more palpable manifestations on 


the bed of death, when the sincerity of 


Christian faith was exhibited in the re- 
signed serenity of Christian hope. 

His funeral took place on the 6th Jan. 
The venerable father of the deceased, 
supported by his second son, Mr. Charles 
Wordsworth; the Rev. Christopher 
Wordsworth, D.D. Master of Harrow, 
and Mrs. Wordsworth; and the Rey. 
Mr. Frere, Rector of Cottenham, were 
the principal mourners ; and the pall was 
borne by the six senior Fellows in re- 


sidence, the Vice-Master, the Dean of 


Ely, the Rev. J. Romilly, Professor 
Whewell, Archdeacon Thorp, and the 
Rev. F. Martin. 

We are glad to learn that, at the timely 
suggestion of a friend, a cast was taken 
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of the face of the deceased, with the view 
of procuring a bust to be placed, by sub. 
scription, in the ante-chapel of Trinity 
college. 





Mr. Luke CLENNELL. 

Feb. 9. At Newcastle, in his fifty- 
ninth year, Mr. Luke Clennell, formerly 
a very promising artist. 

He was the son of a farmer at Ulgham 
near Morpeth, in Northumberland, where 
he was born on the 30th of March, 1781. 
He is said to have displayed at a very early 
age a passion for sketching and caricatur- 
ing, and many anecdotes have been related 
by his schoolfellows of the troubles in 
which it involved him, for his slate was 
sure to be covered with rude figures cf 
birds and beasts, instead of those of arith- 
metic. On his removel from school, he 
was apprenticed to his uncle, a tanner, 
but the ruling passion still swayed his 
destiny. [He was on one occasion so ab- 
sorbed in his favourite pursuit as to be 
unaware of the presciice of a customer, 
who reproved him somewhat sharply for 
his inattention. Ciennell submitted in 
silence—exhibited the skins—and the man 
of business proceeded to examine, com- 
pare, and select. Unfortunately, when 
about to depart, he caught sight of a cari- 
cature likeness of himself, which the boy 
had sketched in chalk behind the door. 
These manifest, though ill-timed predilec- 
tions for art induced his friends to place 
him with Bewick, of Newcastle, the cele- 
brated wood-engraver, to whom he was 
now apprenticed. Soon after, his parents 
were involved in difficulties, and to pro- 
cure a little pocket money, Clennell was 
accustomed to dispose of the productions 
of his pencil by raflle among his com- 
panions ; and some of these earlier speci- 
mens of his talent are, we are informed, 
yet to be seen in the neighbouring farm- 
houses. While with Bewick, he assidu- 
ously availed himself of all opportunities 
to prosecute those studies which had 
hitherto been to him only a source of 
trouble and anxiety. He was soon so far 
a proficient as to be employed by his 
master in copying drawings on the block, 
and in executing such subjects as required 
freedom of outline and breadth of effect. 
In 1804, shortly after he had served out 
his term of apprenticeship, he removed to 
London, and there marricd the daughter 
of Mr. Charles Warren, engraver. The 
fame of his talent had preceded him, and 
in this great mart for genius he soon found 
abundant employment. Among his best 
works, are the illustrations tu Faleoucr’s 
Shipwreck, Rogers’s Poems, after draw- 
ings by Stothard, and the Diploma of the 
Highland Society, from a design by the 
President West,  Clennell’s cuts,” (says 
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Mr. Jackson in his Treatise on Wood 
Engraving,) ‘‘are distinguished by their 
free and artist-like execution, and by their 
excellent effect. An admirable specimen 
of his engraving is the vignette in Fal- 
coner—A Ship running before the Wind 
ina Gale. ‘The motion of the waves and 
the gloomy appearance of the sky are 
represented with admirable truth and feel- 
ing. Perhaps no engraving of the same 
kind, either on copper or wood, conveys 
the idea of a storm at sea with greater 
fidelity. ‘The drawing was made by 
Thurston ; but the spirit and effect, the 
lights and shadows, the apparent seething 
of the waves, were introduced by Clennell.” 
In fact, as his whole life proves, Clennell 
was an artist : while yet at Newcastle, he 
had availed himself of his hours of leisure 
to make sketches of rustic and marine 
scenery, and portraits of his friends. He 
now, in London, met at the house of his 
father-in-law with men of congenial taste, 
literary men as well as artists ; his mind 
enlarged, his ambition took a higher aim, 
and he resolved to abandon engraving and 
become a painter. Being familiar with 
the use of water colours—having already 
made many drawings for Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Border Antiquities "—he re- 
solved to become a candidate for a prize 
offered by the British Institution, for the 
best sketch of ‘* The Decisive Charge of 
the Life Guards at Waterloo.” He suc- 
ceeded, and received 150 guineas; an en- 
graving from this picture was subsequently 
published by Bromley, for the benefit of 
the artist’s family. 

In 1814, the Earl of Bridgewater gave 
Mr. Clennell a commission to paint a 
large picture, commemorative of the dinner 
given by the City of London to the Allied 
Sovereigns, in which he was to introduce 
portraits of the principal guests. The 
artist had, of course, great difficulty in 
procuring the required portraits. It is 
believed, indced, that his health suffered 
from unceasing anxicties on this point. 
At length, when he had collected all his 
materials, finished his sketch, and was 
proceeding vigorously with the great work* 
itself, his mind suddenly became a blank 
in April 1817—to the astonishment of his 
friends, for they had no previous warning ; 
he wes found to be insanc—and he never 
recovered. Jt is gratifying to know, that, 
during his loug years of confinement, he 
found innocent amusement in attempts at 
musical and poetical composition, and in 
drawing and wood-engraving. Many of 


* The picture is now hung up in one 
of the rooms at Ashridge. Mr. Jackson 
states that it was finished by E. Bird, 
R.A, who also became insane, 
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these we have seen. Mr. Jackson has 
given some specimens of both, and some 
other poems have been recently published 
in the Atheneum of the 7th of March. 
«¢ His wood-engravings (says Mr. Jackson) 
resembled the first attempts of a boy ; but 
he prized them highly, and ranked them 
among the most successful productions in 
the art.” His poetry was wild, strange, 
and generally incoherent, yet not without 
music in its flow, and vague shadowy 
visions of the beautiful. 

The principal characteristics of Luke 
Clennell’s genius, as an artist, are readi- 
ness of composition, spirit of touch, and 
power of execution. ‘Iwo of his early 
pictures are sufficient to prove this—his 
‘¢ Arrival of Mackerel Boats at Brighton,” 
exhibited in the British Gallery, and his 
picture of «* The Day after the Fair,” in 
the possession of Mr. Mark Lambert, of 
Newcastle. This latter picture, perhaps 
more than any other, possesses all the 
charming qualities for which he stood 
almost unrivalled. His picture of “ The 
Decisive Charge of the Life Guards at 
Waterloo,” also bears ample testimony to 
his powers in the command of his pencil; 
it is full of dash and fire ; every touch 
evinces the confidence of conscious 
strength. There is nothing of timidity 
or hesitation—all is decision; and the 
strength and perfection of the painter’s 
thought seems transferred, as it were, at 
once, magically, tothe canvas. His high 
talent as a landscape painter is sufficiently 
established by his works in the “ Border 
Antiquities.” The points from which he 
selected his views, show what an eye he 
had for picturesque composition: the 
powerful effects of light and shadow 
thrown into these views, prove his deep 
knowledge of chiaro-scuro, the tasteful 
manner in which he introduced his figures 
Jent an additional interest to the scenes. 
His delineation of rustic groups is rarely 
surpassed—instance, as a specimen, the 
* Cow Hill Fair,” in the possession of 
Lord Durham: the figures are full of 
character and nature. 

Mr. Clennell has been described to us 
by those who knew him well, as a man of 
a kind and gentle disposition—of pleasing 
manners—open-hearted, sincere, and be- 
loved by his family and friends; and we 
cannot close this notice better than with 
the hope expressed by Mr. Jackson, that 
though his condition appeared miserable 
to us, he was not himself miserable ; that 
though deprived of the light of reason, he 
yet enjoyed some pleasures of which we 
can form no conception ; and that his con- 
finement occasioned to him ** Small feel- 
ing of privation, none of pain,” Adhenaum. 
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W. J. Warp, Esq. A.R.A. 

March 1. Aged 40, William James 
Ward, esy. A.R.A. of Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, Mezzotinto Engraver to 
their late Majesties George the Fourth 
and William the Fourth. 

He was the son of the late Mr. Ward, 
associate of the Royal Academy, and 
nephew of the celebrated animal painter, 
James Ward, esq. R.A. His earliest as- 
sociations were, therefore, with the arts ; 
his mother being the sister of George 
Morland, and his cousin the wife of John 
Jackson, esq. R.A. He exhibited talent 
in very early life, having gained, at twelve 
years of age, the silver medal of the So- 
ciety of Arts, for an elaborate copy, in 
pen-and-ink, of the Madonna della Seg- 
giola of Raphael. In the style of art 
which the father pursued, the son greatly 
excelled ; he has left but few engravers in 
mezzotinto of equal merit. He combined 
an extraordinary depth and richness of 
colour, with an artist-like touch, that ren- 
dered his portraits, more especially, ex- 
ceedingly effective. His manner was 
peculiarly adapted for transferring the 
works of Reynolds and Jackson; the 
plates he produced after Lawrence, are 
deficient in that delicacy, so prominent a 
feature in the works of the late President. 
The latest plate he executed was decidedly 
one of his most able productions ; on the 
very eve of finishing it, he was attacked by 
the most frightful malady that ‘* flesh is 
heir to”—insanity; brought on, it is ap- 
prehended, by a custom in which he in- 
dulged, of plunging into a cold bath every 
morning, winter or summer, the instant 
he left his bed. Though repeatedly cau- 
tioned against the danger of such a course, 
he persevered until the evil was beyond 
repair. (Art Union.) 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Jan. 11. At Oxtord, aged 52, the 
Rev. Joseph Carter, Rector of Bainton, 
Yorkshire. He was educatedat Merchant- 
taylors’ school, London, and elected to 
a scholarship at St. John’s college, Ox- 
ford, in June 1806; he took the degree 
of B.A. in 1810, and proceeded M.A. in 
1816, B.D. 1821. In 1828 he was pre- 
sented by the college to the vicarage of 
St. Giles’s, by Oxford; which he re- 
signed in 1833 for the rectory of Bainton, 
also in the gift of the college. 

Jan.\17. At Hattield, Hertfordshire, 
the Rev. Henry Comyn, Curate of that 
parish, late of Exeter college, Oxford, 
which he entered a commoner in 1830, 
and took the degree of B.A. in 1833. 
He was the eldest son of Major-Gen. 
Comyn, E.I.C. service, of Cheltenham. 

In London, the Rev. James Elliott, 
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brother of the Rey. Gilbert Elliott, for 
some time Curate and Chaplain of Dun- 
cannon Fort, Ireland, and lately Curate 
of Brandon, Suffolk. 

Jan, 21. Aged 65, the Rev. Henry 
Bowes, Vicar of Taunton St. Mary 
Magdalene, Rector of Orchard Portman, 
Bickenhall, and Staple FitzPayne, and 
Chaplain to the Earl of Rosebery. He 
was brother to Thomas Bowyer Bowes, 
esq. of Iwerne Minster house, Dorset- 
shire ; was a member of Queen’s coll. 
Oxford, M.A. 1798; was presented to 
all his livings by the present Lord Port- 
man; to Orchard Portman in 1806; to 
Steeple FitzPayne, with Bickenhall, in 
1811; and to his church in 1813. The 
advowson of the last now belongs to Lord 
Ashburton. Mr. Bowes has left a nu- 
merous family, of whom two sons are 
ministers of the church. 

Jan. 23. The Rev. W. Ewbank, 
Rector of North Witham, Lincolnshire, 
to which he was presented a few months 
since on the death of Mr. Kitchingman. 

Jan. 24. At Torquay, aged 24, the 
Rev. Alfred Howell, B.A. of Caius Col- 
lege, Cambridge, late Curate of Sedgley, 
Staffordshire, fourth son of ‘Thomas 
Howell, esq. of Clapham. 

Jan, 25. At Stalisfield, Kent, aged 71, 
the Rev. Patrick Keith, Rector of Ruck- 
inge, and Vicar of Stalisfield, and also 
Perpetual Curate of Marr, in the county 
of York. He was collated to Ruckinge 
in 1523, and to Stalisfield in 1827, by 
Abp. Manners Sutton; and recently 
presented to Marr by the trustees of Mr. 
Thellusson. 

The Rev. Thomas Pigot, Rector of 
Blymhill, Staffordshire. He was born 
at Hodnet, near Shrewsbury, the son of 
Thomas Pigot, esq. was matriculated of 
Christchurch, Oxford, in 1795, graduated 
B.A. 1799, M.A. 1802, and was recently 
presented to his living by the Earl of 
Bradford. 

Jan. 27. Aged 87, the Rev. J. Shep- 
herd, tor more than forty years Lecturer 
of St. Giles’s in the Fields, and formerly 
Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Queen’s Square, Westminster. 

Jan, 28. At Rochester, aged 80, the 
Hon, and Rev. Jacob Marsham, D.D. 
Canon of Windsor, and Prebendary of 
Rochester and Wells ; uncle of the Earl 
of Romney. He was the third son of 
Robert second Lord Romney by Priscilla, 
sole daughter and heiress of Charles 
Pymm, esq. of St. Kitt’s. He was edu- 
cated at Eton, and afterwards became 
Fellow of King’s college, Cambridge ; 
and graduated M.A. 1783, D.D. 1797. 
He was collated to the small prebend of 
Worminster in the church of Wells in 
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1787, to his prebend of Rochester in 
1797, and became a Canon of Windsor 
in 1805. He married in 1784, Amelia 
Frances, only child of Joseph Bullock, 
esq. and by that lady, who died in 1836, 
he had issue five sons, the eldest of whom 
is Dr. Marsham the present Warden of 
Merton, two others are clergymen, and 
one a Captain in the Navy, and five 
daughters. He was a very benevolent 
man and sincere Christian. 

‘eh. 18. At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Henry Birketi, Fellow of Queen’s col- 
lege, Oxford. He entered as a commoner 
of that college in 1824, and graduated 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1832. 

Feb. 20. At Little Grimsby, Lincoln- 
shire, aged G4, the Rev. Edward Cove, 
Rector of Brimpton and Woolhampton, 
Berks. He was of Balliol college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1800, and was instituted to 
Brimpton, a family living, in the same 
year. 

Feb. 22. At Danby hall, Yorkshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. William Cust, Rector 
of Danby Wiske, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1811, on his own petition. 

Feb, 23. In his 32d year, the Rev. 
Henry Ross Ripley, B.A., Curate of 
Gordon, near Manchester. 

Feb, 24. At Kellington, Yorkshire, 
the Rev. John Lowthian, Vicar of that 
parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A, 1797, as 2d Wrangler 
and 2d Smith’s prizeman, M.A. 1800; 
and he was presented to bis living by that 
Society in 1818. Mr. Lowthian was 
formerly a frequent correspondent of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Feb. 25. At Hastings, in his 74th year, 
the Ven. Thomas Birch, D.C.L. Arch- 
deacon of Lewes, and Vicar of Bexhill, 
Sussex. This amiable, learned, and pious 
man was educated at Merchant-taylors’ 
School, then under the superintendence of 
the well-known Mr. Bishop. He was 
elected a probationary Fellow of St. 
John’s college, Oxford, in June 1785, 
and proceeded to the degree of B.C.L. 
18th April, 1792, and to that of D.C.L. 
14th Jan. 1797. He was preferred to the 
Deanery of Battle in 1801, to the Arch- 
deaconry of Lewes in 1823, and to the 
Vicarage of Bexhill in 1836, upon which 
event he resigned the Deanery of Battle. 
On the 30th Jan. 1804 he was married at 
Hampton to Maria Rosara, third daughter 
of the late Charles Gordon of Wardhouse, 
co. Aberdeen, esq. sister to Rear- Adm. 
Sir James Alexander Gordon, K.C.B., 
and niece to Sylvester Lord Glenbervie. 
By this Lady, who survives him, he has left 
issue: 1, Thomas Frederie Birch, Lieut. 
R.N. born 16th Jan. 1805, now com- 
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manding H.M. brig the Wizard on 
the South American station; 2. The 
Rev. Charles Edward Birch, late Fel- 
low of St. John’s college, Oxford, M.A. 
Vicar of Wiston in Suffolk, who married 
Mary- Anne,daughterof Thomas Burnett, 
of Keppelston, co. Aberdeen, esq. and 
has issue; 3. Sylvester-Douglas, in the 
Hon. E.I.C. civil service, who married 
in 1837 Isabella, daughter of Dr. Wilmot ; 
4, James- Alexander. The Archdeacon 
had also five daughters, who all pre- 
deceased him, the survivor, Salvadora- 
Hannah, having died at Hastings on the 
Ist of February last, in her 16th year. 
Feb. 25. At Dieppe, the Rev. James 
Beaver, tormerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christi_ college, Oxford, and for many 
years Rector of Childrey, Berks. He 
was the son of the Rev. James Beaver, 
born at Lewkenor, in Oxfordshire, elected 
in 1773 to an Oxfordshire scholarship 
at Corpus, and matriculated, at the un- 
usually early age of twelve, on the 26th 
Nov. in that year; B.A. 1777, M.A. 
1781; elected Probationer Fellow 1784, 
Actual Fellow 1786; B.D. 1790. In 
1800 he was presented to Childrey (net 
value in 1831, 604/.), where he resided 
and was much beloved for many years. 
Latterly, however, his time has been alto- 
gether passed on the continent. Mr, 
Beaver, in early life, served as Chaplain 
both in the army and navy. Whilst in 
the latter service he was on board the 
Monarch, in the battle of Copenhagen, 
that battle of which Nelson himself said 
that, of all the engagements in which he 
had borne a part, it was the most terrible; 
and behaved with so much courage and 
presence of mind as to attract the notice 
of all on board. The officer who had the 
charge of an important gun having fallen 
early, Mr, Beaver took his place, and 


.fought his gun with so great skill and 


bravery to the end of the action, that he 
was honoured with the especial notice of 
Lord Nelson, and on his return to Eng- 
land had a gold medal presented to him, 
in commemoration of his heroic conduct. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
Jan. 3. Aged 48, Mr. Robert Gray, 


for the last eight years an actor in the 
Norwich Company; brother to Mrs. 
Garrick, of the London boards, at whose 
house in Gerrard-street, Soho, he hung 
himself. He was a good representative 
of elderly gentlemen. 

Jan. 30. Aged 71, Mr. John Booth, 
of Duke-street, Portland-place, an emi- 
nent bookseller. 

Feb. 6 At his son’s, in Alfred- 
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place, Bedford-square, in his 82d year, 
Mr. James Knowles, author of the En. 
glish Dictionary that bears his name, and 
father of Mr. Sheridan Knowles the 
dramatist and actor. He was first cousin 
to the late Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
His body was interred in the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

Feb. 7. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
33, from a violent attack of scarlet fever, 
which came on 36 hours after her con- 
finement, the Baroness de Moncorvo, lady 
of the Portuguese minister at this court. 

Feb. 16. Dorothy, wife of John Box, 
esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

Feb. 18. At Turnham Green, Susan- 
Eliza, wife of James Home Renton, esq. 
of the Admiralty. 

Feb. 19. In Devonshire-place, Miss 
Shepley. 

Feb. 20. At Clapham-common, in 
her 60th year, Miss Mercy Mary Bel- 
lamy, daughter of the late John Bellamy, 
esq. of the House of Commons. 

Feb. 21. At Peckham, aged 88, Miss 
Sophia Schutz. 

At Hammersmith, aged 64, Robert 
Cory, jun. esq. of Burghcastle, and Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

At his son’s, Mr. Joseph Kisch, Broad- 
street-buildings, aged 76, Benjamin Kisch, 
esq. surgeon and apothecary to various 
public institutions for upwards of half a 
century. 

At Fitzroy-square, aged 81, Thomas 
Wilkinson, esq. formerly of the Bombay 
Civil Service. 

Feb. 22. At Sydenham, in Kent, aged 
75, the widow of John Parr Welsford, esq. 

Aged 36, Robert Hancock, esq. of 
Hamilton-place, New-road. 

At St. James’s-place, Hampstead-road, 
aged 52, Mary, relict of C. Leete, esq. 
of Northumberland-st. Strand. 

Feb. 23. In Hyde Park-square, Frances, 
relict of James Wright, esq. 60th Reg. 
surgeon to the forces at Martinique. 

Feb. 24. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
59, Frances, widow of Geo. Watkins, esq. 

At Lee, Kent, aged 58, James Young, 
esq. one of the Elder Brethren of the 
Trinity House. 

Susanna, relict of William Lane, esq. 
of Mercers’ Hall. 

Aged 41, Joseph Harrison, esq. of 
Balham. 

At Pentonville, aged 77, James Bell, 
esq. late of Trowse, near Norwich. 

Feb. 25. At Sydenham, aged 90, Has- 
kett Smith, esq. of Bedford-square. 

Feb. 26. At the residence of her 
daughters, Kensington, aged 71, Char- 
lotte, relict of John Weston Goss, esq. 
of Teignmouth. 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XII. 
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At Clapham, aged 78, Joseph Howlett 
Fenner, esq. 

Feb. 27. Aged 34, Anne, wife of 
William Frederick Hodgson, esq. of 
Hackney, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Platt Wilkinson, esq. of Upper Homer- 
ton, and Austin Friars. 

In Belgrave-square, Mary-Anne, lady 
of the Hon. Col. Grant, M.P. for El- 
ginshire. She was the only dau. of John 
Charles Dunn, esq. of Higham house; 
was married in 1811, and has left a nu- 
merous family. 

In Salisbury-place, New-road, Mary 
Ann, widow of Wm. Winkworth, esq. 

Feb. 28. At Hertford-st. May-tair, 
Mary, relict of Edw. Bilke, esq. 

At Sydenham, aged 72, Tinmouth 
Dixon, esq. late of New Boswell-court, 

Feb. 29. At Tottenham High-cross, 
aged 76, John Marshall, esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 51, John Wesley 
Clarke, esq. of the Record Office, Chapter 
House, Westminster, and eldest son of 
the late Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Aged 82, Richard Hitchcock, esq. of 
Kensington, an old inhabitant of that 
place. 

Lately. In Great Coram-st. aged 20, 
John Tertius Parkes, esq. 

In her 70th year, Susan, relict of James 
Cowper, esq. 

Patrick Persse, esq. of Brompton, 
who has bequeathed 10,0007. stock in the 
Bank of England, to be equally divided 
between the Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick, the National Benevolent Insti- 
tution, the Philanthropic Society, the Re- 
fuge for the Destitute, and the Indigent 
Blind. 

March |. 
Scully, esq. 

In his 70th year, William Wiley, esq. 
of Carthusign-st. Charterhouse- square. 

March 2. At Battersea Rise, aged 
24, Harriet Maria, wife of Henry Sykes 
Thornton, esq. 

In Manchester-sq. Sarah, widow of 
Samuel Jones Vachell, esq. 

In her 6th year, the Hon. Blanche 
Eliza Howard, eldest dau. of Lord How- 
ard of Effingham. 

March 3. Aged 51, Mr. Oliphant 
Samuel Sheen, of Holborn-hill, of illness 
occasioned by excessive grief for the un- 
timely and unfortunate loss of his eldest 
son, Mr. William Henry Sheen, aged 
23, who was a passenger on board the 
ship Tyrian, which was run down while 
at anchor off Gravesend by the steam- 
vessel Manchester on the 13th Feb. 

March 5. In Edmund-street, King’s 
Cross, aged 81, John Yarnell, esq. 

At Burton-st. Burton-crescent, aged 

re) 4 


In Dorset-square, Jeremiah 
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86, Judith, widow of James Devereux 
Hustler. 

March 6 At Lambeth, aged 65, 
George By, esq. of her Majesty’s Customs. 

In his 73rd year, Caleb Welch Collins, 
esq. of Clapham Rise. 

At Finsbury-terrace, aged 90, Lydia 
Wright, widow of Joseph Palmer, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 72, Anthony 
Browne, esq. for many years a member 
of Parliament, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and down to the period of his de- 
cease, agent for the Island of Antigua. 
He was first returned to Parliament for 
Hedon in 1806. 

March. Aged 69, John Shearman, 
esq. of Harpur-st. Bloomsbury. 

March 8. Aged 81, Euphemia, relict 
of Andrew Birrell, esq. 

In Smith-sq. Westminster, aged 58, 
Capt. George Kendall, R.M. He had 
seen much service, and was in the memo- 
rable engagements of Copenhagen, the 
Nile, and Trafalgar. 

March 10. The Comtesse De Tour. 
ville, of Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park. 

At Highgate, aged 65, William Crew, 
esq. 

‘Ware 11, Aged 58, Henry Jobn 
Rucker, esq. of Clapham-common and 
Mincing-lane. 

At his apartments in St. James's 
Palace, in his 74th year, Sir Thomas 
Mash, for many years attached to the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Office during the 
reigns of George III. and IV. and Wil- 
liam IV. by the last of whom he was 
knighted on his retirement from public 
life. 

At North-end, Hampstead, aged 67, 
Fsther-Sewell, relict of Henry Bankes, 
esq. 
March 12. At Clapham, aged 17, 
Hannah Matilda, daughter of Gideon 
Algernon Mantell, esq. LL.D. F.R.S. 

At Clapham, aged 81, Thomas Ni- 
cholas Wittwer, esq. 

March 13. At Wanstead, aged 76, 
Boswell Middleton, esq. 

Aged 66, Nathaniel Palmer, esq. of 
Aldermanbury, and late of Streatham. 

At the house of his friend Dr. Black, 
in Salisbury-street, Strand, aged 72, 
James Seaton, esq. of Bridge-street, 
Westminster, master of the Company of 
Apothecaries, and a director of the West- 
minster Fire Office. Hewas a nativeof the 
north of Ireland, was educated at Edin- 
burgh in his profession, which he success- 
fully practised in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, for about half a cen- 
tury. He was not only the skilful medi- 
cal adviser, but the warm friend of nume- 
rous families, who will long respect his 
memory. He was buried March 21, at 


Ositvary. 
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St. Margaret’s, where the remains of his 
wife were deposited a few years since. 
He has left no family. 

In Wilton-st. aged 80, Mrs. M. Whit- 
tam, sister of the late George Whittam, 
esq. clerk of the Journals of the House 
of Commons. 

In Belgrave-st. Miss Charlotte H. G. 
Mackenzie, of Bursledon House, Hamp- 
shire. 

March 14. At Chiswick Grove, Char- 
lotte Lydia Elizabeth, wife of Septimus 
Burton, esq. having given birth to a son 
on the 7th inst. 

In Gloucester-place, aged 32, Louisa 
Henrietta, wife of John Kingston, esq. 
and sister to Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
Bart. She was the elder daughter by the 
second marriage of the late Sir Charles 
Edmonstone, Bart. with the Hon. Louisa 
Hotham, youngest dau. of Beaumont 2d 
Lord Hotham. 

In Berners-st. aged 24, Ellen Doro- 
thea, wife of the Rev. William Hornby, 
of St. Michael’s-on- Wyre, Lancashire, 

In Brunswick-sq. aged 50, H. Cheape, 
esq. 

March 15. At the house of her uncle, 
James Vanhouse. esq. Camberwell, aged 
28, Sophia, daughter of the late Mr, 
William Vanhouse, of Mincing-lane. 

March 17. In Dorset-sq. Rebecca- 
Anne, widow of Capt. E. Scobell, R.N, 
of Poltair House, Penzance. 

In Osnaburgh-terrace, Regent’s Park, 
aged 59, Hannah Maria, wife of Lieut- 
Col. Maling, Assistant Military Secre- 
tary, Horse Guards. 

At the Globe eating-house, in Bow- 
street, in a violent fit of coughing, Mr. 
Dealey, formerly for 30 years in the 
employment of Messrs. Ives and Co. 
Little Queen-street, Holborn. His wife, 
who died some years since in Switzer- 
land, was a novel writer of some cele- 
brity, under the assumed name of Anna 
Maria Roche. 

March 18. In Upper Montagu-st. 
Mary Elizabeth, wife of John Sheafe 
Gaskin, esq. Member of her Majesty’s 
Council in Barbadoes. 

At Stamford-hill, Catharine, relict of 
Seth Thompson, esq. 

Henry Barton, esq. of the Six Clerks’ 
Office, Chancery-lane. 

Beps.—March 25. At Henlow- 
Grange, Katharine, wife of George Ni- 
gel Edwards, esq. last surviving dau. of 
Robert Peers, esq. late of Chislehampton., 





Berks.—Feb. 24. Mariana, wife of 
William Bennett, esq. of Faringdon. 

March 1. At Sandhurst, aged 71, 
Thomas Leybourne, esq. F.R.S., and 
Senior Professor of Mathematics at the 
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Military College. In consequence of in- 
firmities he retired from active duty in 
Nov. last. 

March 2. Frances- Mary, wife of Lion- 
el Hervey, esq. of Woodside, Winkfield, 
uncle to Sir F. H. Hervey Bathurst, 
Bart, and cousin to the Marquess of Bris- 
tol. She was a dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. Thomas Wells, was married in 
1825, and has left issue a son and a dau. 

March 9. At Benham-place, Anna 
Maria, wife of F. Villebois, esq. dau. of 
Robert Jones, esq. of Fonmon-castle, 
Glamorgan, 

March 17. At Reading, Sarianne, 
wife of Francis S. Hurlock, esq. young.. 
est dau. of the late Barnard Cocker, esq. 
of Nassau-st. Soho. 

Bucks.—Feb. 24. In his 63rd year, 
W. Clarke, esq. of Hambledon, formerly 
of Compton, Berks. 

March 2. At Broughton, Sarah, wife 
of the Rev. Joshua Cautley. 

March 18. At Denham-park, aged 45, 
the Hon. Edward Perceval. For the 
last five or six months he had been an in- 
mate of that establishment for the insane. 
He managed, during the temporary ab. 
sence of his keeper, to reach the window, 
raise it up, and cast himself therefrom, a 
height of about 40 feet. He married in 
1821 his cousin Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Rt. Hon. Spencer Perceval, but she 
died without issue in 1824. 

CambBripGE.—Dec. 29. At Ely, aged 
87, John Hall, esq. 

Feb. 8. At Leverington, aged 90, Mr. 
Abraham Lehair. This worthy and ve- 
nerable old man had been the school- 
master of the village, and taught * the 
young idea how to shoot,” from the year 
1779 until a few years of his death, when 
his son was appointed his successor, 


Feb. 17. At Suvham, aged 52, John 
Slack, esq. 
Feb. 23. At Fenstanton, in his 80th 


year, James Mason Margetts, gent. 
Feb. 25. At March, aged 68, Richard 
Matthew, esq. solicitor. 
Cuesutre.—Mareh 7. At Eaton. 
hall, aged 18 months, Arthur Richard, 
youngest son of Lord R. Grosvenor. 
March 8. At Winsford-lodge, John 
Dudley, jun. esq. the eldest son of John 
Dudley, esq. of Wharton-lodge. 
CornwaLi.—At Helston, Dinah, wife 
of Peter Martin, sexton, in her 96th year. 
Her husband, who survives her, is in bis 
98th year, and is able to walk about, and 
read the smallest print without spectacles, 
This couple had been married 64 years. 
Devon.—Jan. 30. At Stonehouse, 
Devon, aged 53, the widow of Mr. N. 
T. Carrington, author of “ Dartmoor,” 
and other poems, 


OsitTuary. 
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Feb. 23. At Torquay, in her 20th 
year, Margaret Fleming, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir James Montgomery, of 
Stanhope, Bart. 

Feb. 24. At Teignmouth, aged 74, 
Mary, widow of the Rev. Joseph Griffith, 
Rector of West Grimstead, and Warden 
of Farley hospital, Wilts. 

Feb. 26. At Newton Abbot, aged 24, 
Joshua Wm. Hole, only son of the late 
Rey. William Hole, Rector of Belstone. 

March 2. At Exeter, aged 27, John 
Clitsome Warren, esq. only son of J. W. 
Warren, esq. of ‘Taunton. 

March G. At South Molton, aged 48, 
C. R. Goring, esq. M.D. This amiable 
gentleman had long retired from the busy 
scenes of life, and devoted his talents to the 
pursuits of science with very great success. 
His works, in conjunction with those of 
Mr. Andrew Pritchard, published under 
the titles of “ Microscopic Ilustrations,’’ 
“¢ Microscopic Cabinet,” and ** Microgra- 
phia,” have long been before the public, 
and received their due meed of praise. 
For many years he assiduously devoted 
himself to effecting improvements in the 
microscope, and by his writings and ex- 
tensive patronage of artists, he elevated it 
from being a mere plaything to one of the 
most useful and important instruments 
for discovering and investigating the se- 
crets of nature. 

Lately. At Shaftesbury, aged 82, Phi- 
lippa Mary, widow of Wm. Trenchard, 
esq. and daughter of the late Samuel Luke 
Angier, esq. of Shaftesbury. 

Donrsrer.—Feb. 21. At Dorchester, 
Charlton Byam Wollaston, esq. a leading 
magistrate of the county, and for many 
years the able Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions. He was the son of Charlton 
Wollaston, M.D. F.R.S. Physician to 
the Queen’s Household, by Phillis Byam, 
was born Feb. 16, 1765, was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1786, M.A, 
1789, and called to the bar at the Middle 
‘Temple in 1809. 

Duruam.—Lately. At North Biddek 
Hall, aged 83, Nicholas Crofton, esq. 

At Hurworth-house, near Darlington, 
in his 85th year, A. Mowbray, esq. many 
years receiver-general to the Bishops of 
Durham. 

Essex.—Feb. 20. In his 2Ist year, 
Arthur Archibald, youngest surviving 
son of the late Hon. George Winn, M.P, 
of Warley Lodge. 

Feb. 21. At Star Stile, Halsted, in 
her 65th year, Sarah, widow of John 
Vaizey, esq. 

Lately. At Chelmsford, William Bes- 
sy, better known as * Biack Will,” who 
was in the habit of carrying a basket of 
oranges about Chelmsford, ‘This man 
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lived in the most wretched manner, deny- 
ing himself the common necessaries of 
life, and declaring that his poverty pre- 
vented his having a fire in his room. On 
his death he was found to have possessed 
800/. in the 3 per Cents., 200/. Long An- 
nuities, and 300/. in the hands of Messrs. 
Sparrow, the bankers. He has left the 
money to two brothers and the widow of 
another, 


March 1. At Colchester, William 
Mason, esq. aged 79. 
GuoucestER.—Feb. 15. At Wotton- 


under-Edge, aged 76, Samuel Goodson 
Dauncey, esq. 

Feb. 17. At Downend, aged 90, Bar- 
tholomew Doyle, esq. upwards of 50 years 
a merchant at Bristol. 

Feb. 18. At Cheltenham, Lady Drake, 
widow of Sir Francis Henry Drake. 

Feb. 19. Aged 73, Nathan Windey, 
esq. of Bristol. 

March 8. At Cheltenham, aged #1, 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Chas. Plumptre, 
Rector of Houghton-le-Skern. 

March 13. At Bristol, aged 56, C. 
Hare, esq. 

Hants.—Jan. 5. At Millbrooke, 
near Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 85, 
Mrs. Isabella Syme. 

Jan. 28. At Southampton, aged 19, 
Margaret Maria, daughter of A. La 
Fargue, esq. of Leicester, and niece of 
H. Holmes, esq. of Romsey. 

Feb. 21. At Burton, Christchurch, 
from the effects of a fall from his horse in 
June last, aged 83, William Rowlett, esq. 
formerly of Little St. Helen’s, and more 
recently of Warnford Court, London. 

Feb. 25. At Westbury House, Ara- 
bella Cecil, wife of the Hon. T. W. Gage, 
and daughter of the late Thos. Wil- 
liam St. Quintin, esq. of Scampston Hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Feb. 29. At Southampton, aged 77, 
Mr. William Pardy, formerly an eminent 
builder of that town, 

Aged 67, John Goolding Seymour, 
esq. banker, of Bishop’s Waltham. 

Lately. Captain John Terry, fourth 
son of the late ‘T. Terry, esq. of Dummer 
House. 

March 14. At Southampton, aged 56, 
John Webb Weston, esq. of Sutton 
Place, near Guilford, Surrey. 

March 16. At Portsea, aged $3, Mary, 
relict of James Hancock, esq. 

Herrs.—March 14. At the residence 
of her son-in-law, A. L. Ffeil, esq. of 
Willenhall House, East Barnet, in her 
89th year, Ann, relict of Richard Parkes, 
esq. of Luton, 

Huntinepon.—Feb. 1S. At the house 
of her brother-in-law, David Veasey, 
esq. Huntingdon, Jane, second daughter 
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of the late Ingram Chapman, esq. of 
Whitby. 

March 12. At Hartford, near Hunt- 
—. aged 72, H. J. Nicholls, esq. 
a Deputy Lieutenant, and in the commis- 
sion of the peace for the counties of Cam- 
bridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, and Nor- 
folk. 

Kent.—Feb. 22. At Folkington, aged 
73, Charles Harrison, esq. 

Feb. 24. At the house of his son, Dr. 
Miller, Gravesend, aged 70, Samuel Mil- 
ler, the elder, esq. 

Lately. At Tunbridge Wells, Mr. J. 
H. Fry. He filled the office of Trea- 
surer to the Dispensary from its forma- 
tion, and had also been for many years 
one of the Secretaries to the Tunbridge 
Wells Bible Society, and mainly instru- 
mental in the establishment of many of 
the societies in the neighbourhood. He 
has left a widow, but had lost all his 
children in early life, except one, the pre- 
sent Rector of Sumpting. 

Nov. 29. At Chatham, aged 72, Com- 
mander Nathaniel Belchier, R.N. Asa 
midshipman he was a messmate of the 
late King. He obtained the rank of 
Lieut. 1794, and commanded the boats 
of the Trent 32, at the capture and de- 
struction of a Spanish ship and three 
schooners at Porto Rico, in March 1797. 
He received the Turkish gold medal for 
his services off Egypt, and he is highly 
commended in a letter of Capt. G. Miller, 
of the Thetis, reporting the capture of Le 
Nisus corvette,and the destruction of the 
fortification of Des Hayes, at Guadaloupe, 
in 1809. He was advanced to the rank 
of Commander while serving as first of 
the Neptune 98 at the Leeward Islands, 
Oct. 21, 1810. He married in 1803 the 
dau. of the Rev. Edward Bryant, of 
Newport, Essex, and became a widower 
in 1830. 

March 5. At the seat of Lord Wyn- 
ford, near Chiselhurst, aged 72, the Rt. 
Hon. Mary-Anne Lady Wynford. Her 
Ladyship was the second daughter of 
Jerome Knapp, esq. was married to Lord 
Wynford in 1794, and had a very nu- 
merous family. 

Aged 74, James Barnes, 
Boughton-under- Blean. 

March 6. At Dover, in her 25th year, 
Emily, the wife of G. R. Jarvis, esq. 
and daughter of the Rev. the Chancellor 
of Lincoln Cathedral. 

March 7. At Borden, aged 68, Mrs. 
Vesey, relict of Capt. Vesey, R.N. 

March 9. At Ramsgate, aged 80, 
Mrs. Mary Ann Rider, daughter of In- 
gram Rider, esq. of Boughton-place. 

March 14. At Shorne, Ifield, aged 77, 
Jarvis Noakes, esq. 
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March 18. Aged 7i, Thomas Starr, 
esq. of Canterbury. 

LancasuinE.—Feb. 29. Aged 50, 
Lieut. R. Low, R.N. Government emi- 
gration agent at Liverpool for the last 
seven years. ; 

Lately. At Fearnhead, near Warring- 
ton, Mr. James Cropper, a distinguished 
member of the Society of Friends, and 
the principal partner in the firm of Crop- 
per, Benson, and Co. merchants, of 
Liverpool. 

LricestER.—March 17, At her bro- 
ther’s, the Rev. James Beresford, Rector 
of Kibworth, Mrs. Parsons, wife of 
Samuel Parsons, esq. of North-crescent, 
Bedford-sq. 

Feb. 19. At Belminsthorpe, near 
Stamford, aged 73, Nathan Croke We- 
therell, esq. B.C.L. senior Fellow of 
University college, son of the Rev. Na- 
than Wetherell, D.D. Master of that 
Society from 1764 to 1808, and brother 
to Sir Charles Wetherell. ‘The deceased 
had been for 45 years in lodgings in the 
village of Belminsthorpe, under the me- 
dical care of Dr. Willis. He took his 
degree of M.A. Oct. 11, 1790, and 
B.C.L. Dec. 7, 1795. 

Mippiesex.—Feb. 16. 
aged 70, G. S. Segel, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Cranford, aged 61, William 
Cane, esq. formerly of Pall Mall. 

March \. At the Lodge, Hillingdon, 
John Chippindale, esq. aged 77. 

NorroLk.—March 7. At Great Yar- 
mouth, ; Harriott, daughter of the late 
Robert Brettingham, esq. of Norwich, 
and aunt to the lady of Sir Robert 
Smirke. 

March 2. At his father’s, Swettisham, 
aged 21, Mr. John Lyas Bishop, late 
student of King’s college, London. 

Nortuamrton.—Dec. 31. At Peter- 
borough, aged 82, Mrs. Catharine Wes- 
ton. 

March 17. At Kettering, aged 90, 
William Roughton, sen. esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Lately. At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, aged 71, Sir Robert 
Shafto Hawks. He received the honour 
of knighthood the 21st April, 1817. 

Feb. 29. At Bedlington, aged 110, 
Mrs. Mary Lorimer. She perfectly re- 
membered the rebellion of 1745, at which 
time she was in service at Morpeth. 

Norrs.—Feb. 18. At Wigthorpe, near 
Worksop, aged 90, the relict of the Rev. 
Richard Morton, Vicar of East Retford. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 29. At Cornwall 
House, near Chipping Norton, Harriot, 
third daughter of the late Francis Penys- 
ton, esq. 

Henrietta, wife of the Rey, T. E. 
Colston, Vicar of Broadwell, 


At Ashford, 
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At Oxford, at the house of her son-in- 
law James Young, esq. aged 52, Mrs. 
Servante. 

Marchi. Aged 84, Sarah, the wife of 
Robert Speakman, esq. of Oxford. 

March 15. Aged 27, Louisa, wife of 
the Rev. James Guillemard, Vicar of 
Kirtlington. 

SaLor.—Feb. 13. At Preston Mort. 
ford, near Shrewsbury, Emily Lissey, 
wife of Sir F. B. Hill, K.T.S. youngest 
daughter of the late T. J. Powys, esq. 
of Berwick-house. 

SomErsET.—IJ). 4. At Glastonbury, 
Mr. Bulleid, draper, of that place; he 
threw himself from the tower of the 
church, a height 120 feet, and was killed 
upon the spot. Pecuniary difficulties had 
long preyed upon his mind. 

Feb. 21. <At the residence of his 
uncle, Bath, Ellis Puget Kitson, M.A., 
of Balliol college, Oxford, only son of 
Lieut.- Col. Kitson, 26th Madras N. Inf. 
He entered as Commoner of Balliol in 
1831; at his examination in Michaelmas 
Term, 1834, he was placed in the third 
class in Literis Humanioribus, and also in 
Disciplinis Mathematicis et Physicis. He 
took the degree of B.A. 1835, M.A. 
1838. 

Feb. 27. At his father’s residence, 
Perrymead, Thomas Cruttwell, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons, eldest surviving son 
of R. S. Cruttwell, esq. Mayor of Bath. 

In his 66th year, William Kent, esq. of 
Bathwick Hill. 

Feb. 29. At Bath, aged 69, Alicia 
Harriot, relict of the Rev. H. F. Mills, 
Chancellor of York Minster, and third 
daughter of the late Dr. Markham, Arch- 
bishop of York. 

March 3. At Stone Easton, aged 71, 
Samuel Harris, esq. 

March 7. At Mendip Lodge, aged 39, 
Mary-Agnes, wife of Lieut.-Colonel W. 
Fawcett ; also, on the 9th, Mary- Albinia, 
her infant daughter. 

March 16. At Bath, aged 65, Mary- 
Anne, relict of Thomas Boultbee, esq. 

SurroLK.—Feb. 13. Aged 71, John 
Hoy, esq. of Stoke-by- Nayland. 

SURREY.—Dec. 29. At Reigate, in 
his 80th year, Wm. Turner, esq. formerly 
of Demerara. 

March 4. At Barnes, in her 18th year, 
the Lady Alicia Hope, daughter of John, 
fourth Earl of Hopetown. 

Mareh 6. At Richmond, Lady Anne 
Bingham, aunt to the present Earl of 
Lucan, and sister to the late Lavinia 
Countess Spencer. 

March 11. At Egham, aged 74, Anu 
Thomasine Haynes, wite of Robert 
Haynes, esq. of Barbadoes, 
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March 14, Aged 68, Felix Ladbroke, 
esq. of Hedley. 

March 15. Anna-Maria, wife of Chas. 
Barclay, esq. Bury Hill, near Dorking. 

Sussex.—Feb. 22. Aged 74, Charles 
Harrison, esq. of Folkington, justice of 
the peace for the county. 

Feb. 25. At Shoreham, aged 39, Mr. 
' Frank Bridger, brother to H. C. Bridger, 
esq. of Buckingham-place. 

Feb. 26. At Park-place, Worthing, 
Mrs. Cartwright, relict of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Cartwright, of Leominster, F.S.A. 
the author of the History of the Rape of 
Bramber. She was his second wife, 
daughter of the Rev. Edward Tredcroft, 
married in 1808, and left a widow with 
three sons, in 1833 (sce Gent, Mag. vol. 
cml. i, 375, 652.) 

Feb. 28. At Woodmancote-place, aged 
80, John Dennett, esq. 

Feb. 29. At Hastings, Elizabeth Ann 
Watson, only child of the Rev. J. Lister, 
of Stanley, near Wakefield, Yorkshire. 

Lately. At Worthing, aged 85, Mrs. 
D. Venner, eldest dau. of K. Venner, 
esq. formerly of Bosenden, Kent. 

Mareh5. Aged 59, John Seaward, 
esq. His remains were interred on the 
llth, at Wisborough-green. 

March 6. At Brighton, aged 74, Na- 
thaniel Snell, esq. of Gloucester-place. 

March 7. At Petworth, aged 80, 
Charlotte, relict of Richard Bragg Blag- 
den, esq. 

March 13. At Brighton, in his 78th 
year, George Bridges, esq. formerly Al- 
desman of Lime Street Ward, to which 
he was elected in 1811. He was Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex in 1816, Lord 
Mayor in 1819, and one of the Members 
for the city in the Parliament of 1825-26. 
He resigned his gown in 1826. 

Warwick.—March 2. At Leamington 
Spa, aged 55, William Tenison, of co. 
Monaghan, esq. 

March 5. At Stratford-upon.Avon, 
aged 18, John Bowyer Wynn, eldest son 
of John Branston Freer, esq. 

March 10. At Edgbaston, in his 25th 
year, Thomas Cotterell Scholefield, son 
of Joshua Scholefield, esq. M.P. for 
Birmingham. 

At Birmingham, Mr, Charles Pember- 
ton, lecturer on elocution. He was for- 
merly an actor at Covent Garden, where 
he represented Hamlet, Virginius, and 
several other characters. In the year 1232, 
33, and 34, hecontributed a series of papers 
to the Monthly Repository, entitled Au- 
tobiography of Pal Verjuice, which was 
believed to shadow forth some of the vi- 
cissitudes of his own early life. In 1835 
he delivered a series of lectures at the 
London Institution, on the rules and na- 


ture of Oratory, and he was thought to 
shine much more as a critic than as an 
actor. He was also the author of some 
unpublished dramas and lyrical tales, with 
which his lectures were occasionally en- 
livened. 

March 12. At Kenilworth, Mrs. Re- 
becca Bird, sister of the late W. W. Bird, 
esq. formerly M.P. for Coventry. 

WEsTMoRLAND. — Feb. 16. At Big- 
gins, near Kirkby Lonsdale, aged 71, 
Edward Rawlinson, esq. for 53 years 
agent to the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Lately. At Appleby, aged 80, Mar- 
garet, relict of J. Hill, esq. Deputy 
Lieut. of Westmorland. 

March 13. At Temple Sowerby, aged 
78, Jane, relict of John Jackson, esq. 

Witrs.—March 14. At Salisbury, 
H. W. Markham, esq. 

Yonrk.—Fel. 10. At Little Wood- 
house, near Leeds, Francis Thomas 
Billam, esq. formerly of the 62d foot. 

Feb.16. At Hamphall Stubs, aged 54, 
George Broadrick, esq. of that place, and 
of Ottrington Hall, one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace forthe West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and also for the counties of 
Nottingham and Lincoln. He was for- 
merly a Fellow of Jesus college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1805 as 
Sth Junior Optime, M.A. 1808; and 
he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
on the 23rd June 1817. 

Feb. 28. At Bridlington, aged 78, 
Bryan Taylor, esq. 

Feb. 29. Eliza, the wife of R. J. 
Thompson, esq. of Kirby Hall. 

March 1. At Reedness, aged 78, John 
Egremont, esq. for many years an active 
magistrate for the West Riding. He was, 
in his early days, a great admirer of 
Charles Fox, and he retained to the last 
an unceasing desire for the support and 
spread of liberal principles. In proof of 
this may be mentioned bis ardent support 
of Earl Fitzwilliam, when Lord Milton, 
in the memorable contest against the 
house of Harewood, and on several occa- 
sions afterwards, his active exertions for 
Lord Morpeth, and more especially for 
Daniel Gaskell, esq. the first member for 
Waketield. 

March 2. Mrs. Hannah Dodgson, of 
Herodwell, near Halifax, aged 105 years 
and seven months; this venerable lady 
has left eight children, 63 grandchildren, 
and 161 great-grandchildren. 

March 2. At Whitby, aged 78, Wil- 
liam Chapman, esq. brother of Aaron 
Chapman, esq. M.P. for Whitby. 

March 4. At York, at an advanced 
age, Charles Liddell, esq. formerly pro- 
prietor of the lead works. He served 
the office of Sheriff for that city in 1822, 
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Wates.—Feb. 22. Aged 70, Richard 
Jebb, esq. of Rhiwlas, Denbigh, nearly 
40 years agent of the late Viscount Dun. 
gannon. 

Lately. At Lianferry, Carmarthen, 
Anne, wife of E. Bevan, M.D 

At Brecon, Walter Churchey, esq. 

Scor.anp.—Feb. 4. At Ingleston, 
Strathmore, Andrew Dalgairns, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Sanquhar, Robert Barker, 
esq. late Captain of the 20th Foot, and 
of the Rifle Brigade. 

At Edinburgh, in his 80th year, James 
Gentle, esq. 8.S.C. 

At Auchterarder, J. Smeaton, esq. of 
Coul, in his 95th year. 

March 2. At Eaglescorne, aged 6, 
William Francis, youngest son of Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. P. Stuart. 
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IrELaAND.— Feb. 17. At Lismore 
Castle, William Samuel Currey, esq. for- 
merly Lieut.-Col. of the 54th regt. 

At Ennis, Miss Macnamara, sister of 
the late Colonel Francis Macnamara, of 
Moyreisk, Clare. 

ABroaD.—July 28. On board the 
Anna Robertson, proceeding on her voy- 
age from London to South Australia, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Morton, wife of E. 
Morton, esq., sixth daughter of General 
Walker, Lime-Park, Devonshire. 

Oct. 11. Drowned in an attempt to 
reach the shore from the wreck of the 
Sunda, off the N. Coast of Hainan, in the 
China Seas, aged 55, James Ilbery, 
esq, of Clement’s Lane, and Doughty-st. 
Also, in the same wreck, James Macpher- 
son, esq. with his wife, and infant. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from 


Feb. 18 to March 24, 1840. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5 111]50 and 60 119 
Males G04 y 1340 Males 606 Q 1244 = \ 5 and 10 59] 60 and 70 144 
Females 664 Females 638 § 2 J10 and 20 45] 70 and 80 99 

S )20 and 30 87}80 and 90 41 
Whereof have died under two years old...279 ds and 40 128] 90 and 100 3 


40 and 50 127 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, March 27. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
ae @&ien die @2in dis df ae 4 
67 0}|38 9 {25 04,37 3 [40 3 ]40 2 

















PRICE OF HOPS, March 27. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. Os. to 3/. 3s—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 62. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, March 27. 
Hay, 3/. 15s. to 4d. 17s. 6d.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 27. 4s.— Clover, 41. 10s. to 5/. 17s. 6d. 
SMITHFIELD, March 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


MODE, snikccksssscasicsona 3s. 6d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, March 27, 
Mutton.........0..s000 4s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. BOONE w incnciccesne 421 Calves 130 
eee 5s. Od. to 6s. Od. Sheep.......... 2910 Pigs 356 
PORK ccccsscecsctecceects.. Gd. to Se. 4d. 





COAL MARKET, March 27. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. Od. to 24s. 6d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. Od. to 24s. 6d, 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 56s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 53s. 
CANDLES, 8s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 217.——Ellesmcre and Chester, 82. 
165. —— Kennet and Avon, 26}. Leeds and Liverpool, 760. Regent’s, 12. 
Rochdale, 105.——London Dock Stock, 663. St. Katharine’s, 101.—— East 
and West India, 105.——Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 183.——Grand Junc- 
tion Water Works, 66}.——West Middlesex, 96. Globe Insurance, 128. 
Guardian, 374. Hope, 5§. —— Chartered Gas, 56.—Imperial Gas, 53}.— 
Pheenix Gas, 30}. —— Independent Gas, 50. General United Gas, 35,—— Canada 
Land Company, 33,——Reversionary Interest, 134. 








Grand Junction 
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STRAND, 


From February 26 to March 25, 1840, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s ‘'herm. 

















tua. [4 Y 
$.3/86| 2 [8s] € 
5 2 5 | 8 $e g Weather. 
aA ne | - a4 a 
Feb.j| ° | ° | ° iin. pts. 
26 | 31 | 37 | 35 |30, 60 ||cloudy 
27 | 35 | 40 | 35}, 46 ||fair 
28 | 34 | 44 | 35 |, 28 |/cloudy,snow 
29 | 35 | 42 | 32] , 36 ||fair 
ary FO 2 |= o og 
|< ‘ 0. 
3| 37 | 46/34] } 38 \Ido. 
4| 36 | 40 | 34 | , 36 |ldo. cloudy 
5 | 35 | 46 | 35 |, 40 |ldo. 
6 | 36 | 50/34] , 44 Ido. 
7 38 47 | 34] , 55 Ido. 
8 | 42 | 521 33 | ; 64 |ldo. 
9| 39 51/39] ; 60 |ido. 
10 | 41 | 55 | 44), 35 do. 
11 | 44] 46 | 42] , 30 run, cloudy 
} 
| 














Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
sage] 2 82] ¢ 
PSSE 3S SH § Weather 
|| oS] 5 or s . 
| Mar. ° | © ° jin. pts. 
| 12 44) 49 | 41 |30, 24 cloudy, fair 
| 13 | 45 32 | 43} | 03. fair 
| 14 , 43} 50) 40] , O4 | cloudy 
| 15 44 | 48 | 44 |29, 90. do. rain 
|| 16 , 43 | 46 | 38 |30, 10 | do. fair 
| 17} 40 | 46] 38} , 15 | do. 
| 18 44 | 46) 37| , 05. fair 
| 19 | 43 | 45 | 37 130, 00 | do. 
| 20 | 42 49 | 35 , 30 | do. 
|| 21] 37 | 44] 33] , 40 | cloudy 
|| 22 | 44 | 46 | 40) , 24 fair, do.rn. 
|| 23 | 34} 42 | 35 |30, 00 rain, fair 
|| 24] 33/138 | 34] , 14 do.hl. snow 
| 25 | 36 | 37 ; » 28 do. do. do. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From February 27 to March 26, 











i840, both inclusive. 

































































Bleie.le if lgsl 2] gels “ | 
3} 8/581 Se (8 SE 8S lotsa 2 
alae |S8|S3 Pals) eo |Pels Blas S | Ex. Bills, 
ela |e 58 [be)23| 22 SESERSES| & | 10m. 
ry = - a oo | od i oe | E 
' “ea men, 

271783} 914 | 903 ——} 993 98% | 143 249 tis. tpn. pm, | dis. 
28179" 915 | 90§ \—| 99% 985 | 144 — 1004 - 2 5 pm. 
29,179 oenamee| 90: |——| 993) 983 143 se I ENR 3 6 pm. 
2179 | 90§ \——! 993} 99 | 14 88% 249 \__——, 5 3 pm. 
3179 ;\———4 903 |——' 99, 9 1 pm.| 5 3 pm. 
a i pon 993, 99 -—— 248 | 2 dis. 4 pm. 
a. SeeeNea, 90} |} ——! 993| 98% 249 |2dis.par. 1 3 pm. 
6—_————_| 93; —— 1 99 | 12 16 pm. 
7—_—_| 93 | —_—| 9 -— | 15 19 pm. 
9) 903 |———|__ 99 -—— 100}, —_, —-—__| 17 22 pm. 
190—|———| 903 |__| 993 |— ipar.: 2 pm.| 20 22 pm. 
11] 90% ——|-— 994 ——'!—— 100 ji——| l 3 pm.) 20 22 pm. 
12 9s |——- ——_|_ 99 ee as el 3 pm.) | 22 20 pm. 
i: 904 |————| 99 |——|—— 20 pm. 
14 903 |—|——__ 985. -—— | —— |_| | 19 21 pm. 
16. 904. |——,—_ 98% -—— —|——_ |__| 18 20 pm. 
17\— 903 | 99 ——'——_'—_—  ——_ | —_-——_ 17 19 pm. 
1g—| 903 | | 993 —— — 17 19 pm. 
19 —|-———|_ 903 |---| 99 ————/1003 —-———— 17 19 pm. 
 — 903 | | 994 _———_ 16 18 pm. 
2} ——|_—-—-| 903 | 994 |——'|——_|_— ——' 3 | pm.) 18 15 pm. 
23————| 90} ae 6 —— oe 13 pm. 15 18 pm. 
24—————| 90; -—— 994 |——|——-|1003 —— —| 16 19 pm. 
25|—— 903 994 eee: Rakes, SOE HARE, ipar.3 p m.| 16 18 pm. 
96, —_|—_—| 9093 |—|——__ 99 -—— |_| |—-— 1 3 pm.) 16 18 pm. 

| 

| | | 

| | 






























































J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Daildings, Cornhill, 
late RICHARDSON, Gooptuvck, and ARNULL, 





J. Be NICHOLS AND 80N, PRINTERS, 25, PA PABLIAMENT STREET: 











